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Pretace 


The present book has sprung from many years of interest in 
St. Ignatius of Loyola and in Jesuit education. There are 
abundant and excellent books about Jesuit education in general, 
especially as it was carried on during and after the formulation 
of the well-known Ratio Studiorum of 1599. But, strangely 
enough, there is no book which has as its principal theme the 
educational theory of St. Ignatius himself, the one who first 
molded the Jesuit view of education and bequeathed it to his 
followers. Hence, I thought it profitable here to seek his ideas 
on education chiefly from the primary sources of his own 
writings. The chief task in interpreting his writings has been, 
of course, to learn what his remarks meant to his contemporaries. 
For this, much use has been made of such scholarly secondary 
sources as Pastor, Rashdall, Burckhardt, Woodward, and others. 

The writing of this book has been a source of great pleasure 
and profit to me. But at times it was somewhat disconcerting, 
too. For, now and then the growing light of historical evidence 
compelled me to modify or even abandon educational theses 
which I once thought were part and parcel of Jesuit educational 
theory, and which I formerly defended with sincerity, even in 
print. Common and sincerely propounded as these theories 
may be in much non-Jesuit and Jesuit writing of the past fifty 
or seventy-five years, they were found to stem not from 
Ignatius writings, but often from no farther back than the times 
of John Locke (1632-1704). But this discovery, uncomfortable 
as it sometimes was, was liberating to the spirit. It also helped 
to reveal how clearly Ignatius conceived practical educational 
goals, how ingeniously he devised means truly adequate to 
attain them, and to what an eminent degree his greatness as 
an educator consisted in his molding an educational system 
which was above all practical and well adapted to the emerging 
needs of his changing times. To try to capture his spirit by 
observing his mind at work on that task is especially stimulating, 
inspiring, and challenging to American Jesuits. 

Ignatius’ schools produced a great effect in the social and 
cultural order of his century. In these pages my aim is not the 
superfluous one of justifying or glorifying the procedures of the 
past, and much less is it the impossible one of restoring those 
which have grown obsolete. Rather, my objective is to advance 
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some little toward discovering more clearly what were Ignatius 
educational principles which may be classified as perennial. 
This clearer knowledge may help modern Catholic educators 
to produce upon the cultural and social order of our day—so 
vastly changed from his—effects proportionately beneficial and 
widespread. My humble hope is that the pages which follow 
will contribute some little light towards this great goal of 
discovering what Ignatius would say and do if he were among 
us today. I hope, too, that they will perhaps serve as a basis of 
fresh discussion among American Jesuits. My prime desire is 
to find the truth as it can be gathered from St. Ignatius’ writings, 
and I shall be sincerely grateful to receive evidence for or 
against any view which I have expressed. 


This book had to be written during the odd moments which 
could be found during a full schedule of teaching. Hence, it is 
not yet as perfect as I would like to make it. But to wait for the 
opportunity to add some desirable features would delay its 
appearance too much, and it has seemed best to me to publish 
it in its present form. Some will think, perhaps, that too much 
attention is given to Latin in proportion to that devoted to 
philosophy and theology. In all educational plans of the six- 
teenth century, Ignatius’ included, Latin had important functions 
which it has lost today. But he clearly made it of less importance 
than theology, to which even philosophy was handmaid. If 
Latin does have disproportionate space in this book, the reason 
is not that I underestimate the value of theology and philosophy, 
but simply and solely that Latin is the area with which my 
daily work has made me most familiar. Consequently, I could 
illustrate many matters more readily from the field of Latin 
than from those of philosophy and theology. It is not so much 
that Latin deserves less space, but that philosophy and theology 
deserve more. My hope is to have opportunity later to make 
further study of Ignatius’ educational theory, to profit from 
matters to which my attention will perhaps be called by 
charitable critics, and then to revise and augment this book. 
In this large field of Ignatius’ educational concepts with some 
emphasis on university education, the present pages can be only 
spade-work, and they are offered as such. The harrowing will 
require the work of many hands. 

The book could have been entitled St. Ignatius’ Ideas on 
Education, or St. Ignatius’ Concept of Christian Paideia. 1 hope 
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that the variation of Cardinal Newmans title which I finally 
chose will be considered as a token of my esteem of his great 
exposition of the concept of the universities of his day. 

My gratitude is very deep to Very Reverend Edward J. 
O'Donnell, S.J., President of Marquette University, and to all 
who have helped and encouraged me in writing this book. To 
mention all their names is impossible. But special thanks are 
due to Father William H. McCabe, S.J., formerly President of 
Rockhurst College and of Creighton University, for his constant 
counsel and the minute care which he bestowed upon my 
manuscript; and also to the following who in their kindness 
both read the manuscript and gave me constructive criticism 
which I value highly: Fathers Edward J. Drummond, S.]., 
Academic Vice-President of Marquette University; Raphael N. 
Hamilton, S.J., Director of the Department of History, Marquette 
University; Paul F. Distler, S.J., of Marquette University High 
School; Cyril O. Vollert, S.J., Dean of the School of Theology of 
the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus, St. Mary’s, Kansas; 
Augustine G. Ellard, S.J., Professor of Ascetical Theology, and 
Gerald F. VanAckeren, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
there; Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., Professor of Economics, Mar- 
quette University; Messrs. Jeremiah L. O'Sullivan, Dean, and 
Donald K. Ross, Instructor, of the College of Journalism, Mar- 
quette University; Messrs. Clifford Helbert and J. Paul Jones, of 
the Marquette University Press. Since they left me free to take or 
leave their suggestions, I alone am responsible for any defects 
which this book may have. 

It has been my endeavor to select illustrations which have 
true historical value in making more concrete our ideas of 
Ignatius life, or times, or the environment in which he worked. 
I am grateful to the publishers who have permitted me to re- 
produce illustrations. Through the kind permission of Houghton 
Miffin Company, many were taken from The History of Educa- 
tion and Readings in the History of Education by Ellwood P. 
Cubberly. The section from the Plan of Rome drawn by Antonio 
Tempesta in 1593 is reproduced by permission of the Vatican 
Press. The pen sketches of Messrs. H. C. Brewster and H. W. 
Brewster are from Stewart Rose, St. Ignatius Loyola and the 
Early Jesuits, published by Burns and Oates in 1891. 

GAESGyS.]: 
The Feast of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
July 31, 1954. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 
AS IGNATIUS ENVISAGED THEM 


CHAPTER 1] 


INTRODUCTION 


ale greatest educational document of the 
Society of Jesus is Part Four of the Constitutions of its founder, 
Saint Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556). This treatise is the 
basis of all the official documents which came later, such as 
the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, which is perhaps better known 
among students of the history of education. For, later official 
pronouncements were either interpretations of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions or applications and adaptations of his principles 
to their own times. 

Yet when we read these Constitutions many of us feel 
somewhat insecure, like travellers in a fog. Even their term- 
inology puzzles us. When words like college, university, the 
arts, scholastics, and extern students occur in modern treatises 
on education, they evoke comparatively clear, concrete, and 
definite meanings in our minds. But when we read such words 
in the sixteenth-century Latin version of Ignatius’ Constitutions, 
our concepts grow suddenly hazy and apprehensions arise. 
Are we perhaps anachronistically reading our modern meanings 
or connotations into the words, like collegium or artes, which 
Ignatius or his translators used in approximately 1555? Or, 
equally bad, are we reading into them the connotations which 
these words had in Cicero’s day? In this matter our dictionaries 
of classical Latin give us very little help. 

Further still, the organization and social environment of 
education in America today are vastly different from those of 
Europe in 1555. Hence, other questions also haunt us. How 
old were the students who were pursuing humanities, or the 
liberal arts, or theology in a Jesuit college or university of 1555? 
In reading these documents now four centuries old, are we in 
danger of receiving false impressions? Are we falling into 
some fallacy such as that of applying to mature students, aged 
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eighteen to twenty-four or thirty, in our American colleges 
principles or procedures which Ignatius—or the Ratio Studiorum 
later—intended for boys of ten to fourteen? We hope that an 
effort to dispel at least some of this fog will be worth-while. 


The purpose of this book is to make a historical study of 
Ignatius’ purposes, ideals, and procedures in education, with 
emphasis on higher or university education. For this end we 
shall: first, describe as concretely as possible the institutions 
which he envisaged when he wrote of universities; second, study 
their relations to the social and cultural needs and interests of 
their day; and third, attempt to discover the spirit of his 
Constitutions which treat of education. 

Such a study has a special importance for those interested in 
Jesuit education in North America. In continental Europe, 
especially since the time of Napoleon whose laws were so widely 
copied, almost all higher education has been conducted by the 
various national governments. Consequently, since 1814 the 
European Jesuits of the restored Society have had practically 
no opportunity to establish Catholic universities other than 
ecclesiastical seminaries. They have, however, conducted the 
faculties of philosophy and theology in some state universities; 
and they have established some institutes or faculties of 
advanced study in biology, chemistry, engineering, law, and pre- 
medical subjects. These institutes enjoy high reputations and are 
excellent beginnings. But most of the educational work of the 
European Jesuits is confined almost completely to the secondary 
education of boys seven to seventeen years of age. These youths 
are in secondary schools which in Europe are designated by the 
term which has long been traditional there: colleges—a term 
which has a far different meaning in America where it signifies 
a species of higher or university education. For the most part, 
when the pupils graduate from these European Jesuit secondary 
schools, they enter the state universities. 


American Jesuits, like those in Europe, conduct many such 
secondary schools, which in the United States are commonly 
named high schools. Their pupils are about fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. But the American Jesuits have been blessed by 
Providence with their location in a young country where 
privately owned colleges and universities have always been 
numerous and have had freedom to develop. Hence, the 
American Jesuits have enjoyed freedom to experiment and to 
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grow along with the other private educational institutions of the 
land, and they now find themselves also in charge of many 
institutions of higher learning in which the students are eighteen 
to twenty-one, or twenty-five, or above that: universities, and 
colleges in the American sense of this term. Thus, their particular 
need is for light from Ignatius in regard to the higher or 
university studies suitable to the intellectual maturity and 
interests of the students of eighteen to twenty-two or even to 
thirty, who make up the student body of their nineteen 
universities and eight colleges. 

Yet the authors of our chief books in English about Jesuit 
education happen to have limited their treatises to Jesuit 
secondary education, that in humane letters,’ or at least they 
have put most stress on it. Consequently they treat Jesuit 
higher education only in passing. We shall endeavor to present 
Ignatius’ whole concept of education, lower and higher, with 
some emphasis upon his views on the higher education to which 
the humanities were preparatory in his schools. For in his 
system both the lower and the higher training were still 
regarded as integral parts of one unified program. 


We also shall have in mind especially, though not ex- 
clusively, the application or possible application of Ignatius’ 
educational Constitutions to lay students, particularly in North 
America. His principles of higher education, no less than of 
lower, can be applied almost in their entirety to the education 
of lay youth. This application is being achieved, to a steadily 
growing degree, in the universities of the American Jesuits, above 
all through their strengthening the programs of philosophy 
during the past decades, and more recently through their 
developing the programs of scientific theology for lay youths of 
eighteen to twenty-four or over.’ Their effort in this direction is 


See the authors’ statements in McGucken, W. J., S.J., The Jesuits and 
Education, p. xv; Farrell, Allan P., S.J., The Jesuit Code of Liberal Ed- « 
meanon ep. &//, r 

2 Hughes, T., S.J., Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits, and 
Schwickerath, R., S.J., Jesuit Education, Its History and Principles. ¢ 

The same statements hold true of the excellent, scholarly works 
which treat of Jesuit education in French: Herman, J. B., S.J., La Péda- 
gogie des Jésuites au XVI siécle. Ses Sources, Ses Caractéristiques, 
and Charmot, F., S.J., La Pédagogie des Jésmtes, Ses principes, Son 
actuahté; and De Dainville, Frangois, S.J., Les Jéswuites et l'éducation de 
la société Francaise, tome iL La naissance de 'humanisme moderne. 

5 This development of theology for the laity is, of course, being vigor- 
ously pursued in other American Catholic colleges, such as the Catholic 
University of America under Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, St. Michael’s Col- 
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progress worthy of the highest support, and they may be both 
enlightened and encouraged through recalling the emphasis 
which Ignatius’ Constitutions put upon it. 

Most of the American Jesuits’ educational institutions, amid 
which many a university enrolls 5,000 to 10,000 students, are 
immensely larger and more complicated than any which the 
Society possessed in Ignatius’ day or in Europe later on. One of 
these universities may well be composed of ten or more colleges 
or schools, such as those of commerce, dentistry, engineering, 
geophysics, graduate school, law, liberal arts, medicine, nursing, 
speech and others.* Furthermore, the cities in which these 
institutions are located often have thirty to three hundred times 
the population possessed by those which Ignatius so effectively 
influenced by his colleges and universities. All this continually 
gives rise to problems of great magnitude and complexity for 
which there is frequently no precedent either in Jesuit history or 
in contemporary Jesuit practice outside of America. The 
American Jesuits, living in a country which has had much world 
leadership thrust upon it, would like to contribute their mite 
toward leavening contemporary society, as effectively as Ignatius — 
and his companions helped to better that of the sixteenth 
century. To be successful in this work, the American Jesuits 
must be as imaginative and alert to the needs and interests of 


lege of the University of Toronto, and many colleges conducted or 
served by the Dominican Fathers. Great hope for a similar development 
in Spain arises from the following article of the Concordat of August 
27, 1953 between the Vatican and the Government of Spain, as quoted 
in Hechos y Dichos, Apartado 243, Zaragoza, Afio 19, Tomo 28, no. 220 
COctubre 1953) Fp 7 

“Article XXVIII. 1. The universities of the State, in agreement with 
the competent ecclesiastical authority, may draw up organized courses, 
especially in scholastic philosophy, sacred theology, and canon law, 
ees a program and textbooks approved by the same ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

“In these courses, the teaching may be done by priests as professors, 
whether they be religious or diocesan priests, who possess degrees for 
an ecclesiastical university, or, if there is question of religious, equiva- 
lent titles obtained in their own order, and who enjoy the Nihil Obstat 
of the ordinary of the diocese. 

“In some of the universities dependent upon them, the ecclesiastical 
authorities will permit lay students to matriculate in the higher facul- 
ties of sacred theology, philosophy, canon law, ecclesiastical history, and 
similar subjects, to attend their courses (except for those which are by 
their nature reserved exclusively for ecclesiastical students), and to ob- 
tain the respective academic degrees in these faculties.” 
For a concrete account of the struggles and eventual growth of such a 
Jesuit university, see Hamilton, R. N., S.J., The Story of Marquette Uni- 
SE An Object Lesson in the Development of Catholic Higher Ed- 
ucation. 
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modern times as Ignatius was to those of the Renaissance, 
particularly because the American Jesuits are compelled to 
operate on a vastly larger scale. Since they earnestly desire to 
be guided by his spirit, they find great value in studying it as 
he has revealed it in his own writings. 

There is, too, the need which the Holy See is inculcating 
upon religious superiors today, that of adaptation to the 
changed circumstances of modern times. “There are circum- 
stances, and these indeed many, Pope Pius XII told the 
delegates to the General Congress of Religious Institutes in 
Rome on December 8, 1950, “in which you can and should be 
compliant to the inclination of men and the needs of the times. 
Furthermore, this policy has already been put into effect in no 
small measure; and now it is being furthered through your 
present plans and proposals which you are bringing here. The 
fact that many of your procedures have been praiseworthily 
revised is evident from the manifold activities which you are 
undertaking, either individually or through your institutes, in 
the schools, in the cause of educating youth, and in cultivating 
and furthering sound doctrine. Consequently it must be 
admitted—and no one can deny our assertion—that a great mass 
of work is coming up in order that you may meet the changed 
times with new and apt measures.”® 


This needed work of adaptation to the times is another 
reason why the American Jesuits desire to deepen their under- 
standing of Ignatius’ spirit. He admirably combined respect 
for what was truly of lasting value in the past with alertness 
to the new needs of the present. 

Peter Ribadaneira, Ignatius’ intimate companion, well 
portrays him as a man pre-occupied with the effort to devise 
imaginative and truly effective means to meet the needs of 
the Church in his day. “Our Father Ignatius,” he states, “who 
was always thinking about means which he could find to remedy 
the great evils which he saw springing up throughout Christen- 
dom, and particularly in Germany . . .”* conceived the plan of 
founding the German College, and laid it before Cardinal 
Morone. To be true to this spirit of St. Ignatius in their own 
day, the American Jesuits must ponder questions somewhat like 
the following. How can we devise effective means to com- 


5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, ser. 2, Vol. 18, no. 1, (Jan. 10, 1951), p. 34. 
6 Cited in Charmot, F., S.J., La Pédagogie des Jésuites, p. 42. 
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municate—as Ignatius aimed to do—an adult’s scientifically 
reasoned Catholic outlook-on life to American students? How 
can we impart it to numbers of them large enough that they 
may truly be a leaven in our contemporary American cultural 
life? How can they be equipped with skill in English as 
effective for the cultural and social life of modern America as 
skill in Ciceronian Latin was for such life in sixteenth-century 
Europe? How can they acquire a thorough and scientific 
knowledge of philosophy, and above all of theology? Lastly, 
how can this knowledge be made especially illuminating for 
the problems of modern times, so that the opinions of these 
students will be respected and sought by molders of policy? 
If the following study of Ignatius’ educational theory and 
practice will stimulate and illumine even a little fresh dis- 
cussion of these problems, it will not have been in vain. 

Finally, since Jesuit colleges and universities are but one 
type or species of Catholic colleges and universities, it is 
hoped that this study may bring some light and inspiration to 
any and all who are interested in the subject of Catholic 
higher education. 


CHAPTER 2 


IGNATIUS OWN EDUCATION 


A SKETCH of Ignatius’ experiences in 
acquiring his own education’ will provide background for a 
better understanding of his later activities in this field. Born 
in the Basque Province of Guipuzcoa, probably in 1491,’ he 
was converted to an intense spiritual life during his con- 
valescence, between June, 1521, and March, 1522, from the 
wounds he had received in defending Pamplona. At the age 
of about thirty-two he began to think of becoming a priest, in 
spite of the fact that he knew no Latin. Hence, at the age of 
thirty-three, and in company with young boys of Barcelona, 
he took up the study of the Latin declensions, conjugations, 
and grammar under Jerome Ardevoll, a Master of Arts and 
one of the regents of the University of Barcelona. After two 
years of this study, which was considerably impeded by his 
attraction to contemplation and by his apostolic activities, 
Ardevoll told him that he was ready to take up his course in 
the arts, and he advised him to go to the University of Alcala. 
Ignatius journeyed there toward the end of May, 1526. 


At the University of Alcala 


Because of the strong patronage of Cardinal Ximénes, the 
University of Alcala was then at a high point of its renown. It 
counted almost forty chairs or professorships distributed among 
the customary faculties of the day. Among these professorships 


1 Dudon, P., S.J., tr. Young, St. Ignatius of Loyola, pp. 93-157. 

* 2 Leturia, P., S.J., tr. A. J. Owen, S.J., Ivigo de Loyola, Le Moyne College 
press, Syracuse, 1949, pp. 18, 19; also, in Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Jesu, Monumenta Ignatiana, Fontes Narrativi, Vol. I, pp. 14*-21*; P. 
de Dalmases, in Vol. II, pp. 152, 331, 512; Obras Completas de San 
Ignacio, p. 13. Dudon, op. ctt., pp. 17, 448, thinks that 1493 is the date of 
Tegnatius’ birth, but this opinion seems disproved. 

The series Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, 72 volumes, begun in 
1894 and still in progress, will hereafter be referred to as MHSI. 
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Fig. 1. The University of Alcalé 
The building erected by Francisco Cardinal Ximénes de Cisneros, O.S.F. (1436-1517). 
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were six in theology, six in canon law, four in medicine, one in 
anatomy, one in surgery, eight in philosophy, one in moral 
philosophy, one in mathematics, four in rhetoric, and six in 
grammar. The students lived in colleges, from which they 
went to the lectures wherever they were delivered. The chief 
nucleus of the university was the College of San Ildephonso, 
which housed twenty-three members and twelve priests. The 
two colleges of San Eugenio and San Isidoro housed forty-eight 
needy students of humanities. The College of Santa Catarina 
contained forty-eight students of philosophy, and that of San 
Jeronimo thirty students who were on scholarships to study 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. Twenty-four needy students of 
theology and medicine lived in the College of the Mother of 
God. Most of the religious orders also had colleges there to 
house their members who were studying one field or another. 
For example, twelve Franciscans lived in the College of Saints 
Peter and Paul. 

Ignatius, now aged thirty-six, studied for sixteen or seventeen 
months at Alcala. In his overeagerness to learn everything, he 
made the mistake of attempting too many subjects at once, by 
hurrying through dialectics, physics, and theology. He followed 
De Soto’s explanations of logic, the physics of Albert the Great, 
and the theology of Peter Lombard. It seems that he did not 
even have a director of his studies, and his assimilation of this 
varied diet was so poor that when he arrived in Paris in 1528 his 
intellectual training had to be begun anew. 


At the University of Paris 


From Alcala he went to Salamanca. Because his apostolic 
activities soon put him into difficulties, he did not study at its 
famous university, but went to the University of Paris. He. 
arrived in the French capital February 2, 1528, and was a 
student of its university for seven years, until March, 1535. 
Situated on the crossroads of Europe, the University of Paris 
was an older and a more international university than those of 
Alcala and Salamanca. Its large student body lived in almost 
sixty residences called colleges, which were grouped into four 
“Nations”: the Nation of Normandy for the Normans, Bretons, 
Angevins, and Manceaux; that of Picardy for the inhabitants of 
Artois and the Walloons; that of England or of Germany for 
the Scots, English, Alsatians, Germans, and Swiss; and that of 
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Fig. 2. The College of Montaigu in Ignatius Time 


A sketch by H. C. Brewer from an engraving of 1779. 


France for the French of the east, center, and south, and for the 
Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 


Many of these students were attending the higher faculties 
of theology, law, and medicine. But most of them were pursuing 
philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar in the lower faculty of arts. 
When Ignatius arrived, intellectual activity was high in the 
University amid strong cross currents of conflicting opinions. 
The Renaissance had won entrée, and the Reformation was 
beginning to make itself felt. 


Ignatius recommenced his studies in grammar at the College 
de Montaigu (1528-1529). Then he studied his philosophy in 
the Collége de Sainte Barbe (1529-1533). He had the Domin- 
icans of the Convent of the Rue Saint-Jacques as his teachers of 


theology (1534-1535). 


In the College of Montaigu 


When Ignatius made his fresh start in Latin grammar at 
Montaigu in 1528, two conflicting methods of teaching Latin 
were struggling for supremacy in the world of letters: the old 
and now somewhat obsolete methods of the Middle Ages and 
the innovations of the humanists. Apparently the new methods 
had once won a precarious foothold in the College of Montaigu, 
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but this was lost after Luther’s revolt in 1521. It is certain that 
humanism was under suspicion there after 1528. Hence the 
high probability is that Ignatius studied Latin here according 
to the older medieval methods. For his grammar he had the 
Doctrinale of Alexander of Villa Dei, with its rules written in 
Latin verse. Each of his teachers of grammar also explained a 
prose writer and a poet. Among these Cicero certainly had by 
far the foremost place. But no doubt Livy, Caesar, Pliny, Virgil, 
Ovid, Horace, and Terence were studied too. Estienne did not 
print his dictionaries until 1530 and 1531. Hence the only aids 
resembling dictionaries available to Ignatius were the old note- 
books or glossaries of Papias, the Bishop Ugoccio, and the 
Dominican Jean de Raguse. For his introduction to rhetoric, 
Ignatius probably had the lecture notes of his teachers on 
Aristotle and Boethius, or possibly the Isagoge of Ramon Lull. 


In the College of Sainte Barbe 


In the fall of 1529 Ignatius passed to the College de Sainte 
Barbe to take up his course in the arts, which then lasted three 
and a half years. More successful here than at Montaigu, human- 
ism had recently won a secure hold in Sainte Barbe. The teachers 
taught the ancient languages by the methods of the most 
advanced humanists of Germany and Italy. The methods of 
the humanists were also influencing the study of philosophy 
and theology. Men sought for the thought of Aristotle in his 
writings, for the meaning of Scripture in the original text, and 
for the truths of theology in the works of the Fathers as well 
as in the scholastic commentators. Doctor Juan Pena explained 
the Porphyrian tree to Ignatius. Other details of his studies 
are lacking. But we know that Aristotle and the Summulae 
Logicales of Petrus Hispanus were then held in honor at Sainte 
Barbe; also, that the students were called summulists, logicians, 
and physicists according to the three principal courses which 
they took in succession. Shortly before Christmas of 1582, 
Ignatius passed his public oral examinations in grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, and received his degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Shortly after February 2, 1533, he began the series of exami- 
nations for his Licentiate of Arts. Before applicants could take 
these examinations they were required to have studied a 
commentary on Aristotle's treatises on Generation and Corrup- 
tion, the Heavens, the World, the Parva Naturalia, Metaphysics, 
and Ethics. They were expected to bestow their greatest effort 
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on the last two treatises. Ignatius received his Licentiate in 
Arts on March 18, 1533. The next step, that of receiving the 
degree of Master of Arts, was at that time not so much an 
acquisition of further knowledge as an expensive ceremony in 
which the master’s biretta or cap was conferred. It took Ignatius 
fa year to raise these funds, and, aged forty-three, he became a 
)Master of Arts at Easter, 1534. Later, he would insist that 
“the expenses of graduation with higher degrees be kept very 
moderate. 

Many today are surprised at the small quantity of philosophy 
in the program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 
University of Paris during Ignatius’ stay there. But at that time 
philosophy was nowhere flourishing with the splendor it had 
enjoyed in the thirteenth century. At least from the master’s 
curriculum at Paris, Ignatius acquired some knowledge and 
much esteem of Aristotle. This was to lead him, as we shall see, 
to inaugurate later in Rome itself a measure of great importance 
in the eventual restoration of a sound philosophy—that of 
making Aristotelian philosophy the main constituent of the 
entire program of arts in the universities he was to found. 


With the Dominicans of the Rue Saint-Jacques 


By the time Ignatius received his degree of Master of Arts 
he had already begun his study of theology, with the Dominican 
Fathers of the Convent in the Rue Saint-Jacques as his teachers. 
From the Middle Ages on, this Dominican house had been 
renowned for the brilliance of its members. Here a series of 
influential Dominican professors had recently established a 
strong tradition of Thomism. They were Pierre Crockaert 
(professor of theology from 1504 to 1524), Francisco de Vitoria 
(1522 to 1524), and Pierre de Nimegue (1524 to 1526). These 
teachers had written commentaries not on Peter Lombard but 
on the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas, and thus had 
firmly set this work in the place once occupied by the Sentences. 
In this way they had linked their school to a glorious past and 
to a sainted doctor—an achievement which would certainly be 
pleasing to one of Ignatius’ temperament. The eighteen months 
of theological study under the Dominicans of the Rue de Saint- 
Jacques are without doubt the origin of the strong preference 
for St. Thomas which Ignatius showed later on when he 
organized the studies of his universities and wrote his Consti- 
tutions on education. 
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When his seven years of study at Paris were completed in 
1535, Ignatius was not one of the promising savants of his day. 
He had begun his education too late in life for that to be a 
likely outcome. But he had a serious introduction to both the 
scholastic and the humanistic learning of his time. James 
Lainez, his close companion, well summed up Ignatius’ achieve- 
ment in learning: “Although he was faced with more obstacles 
to study than others, nevertheless he applied himself with such 
diligence, that he profited, ceteris paribus, as much as and 
more than his contemporaries, as can be seen from his public 
examinations and from his disputes with his fellow-students.”* 
As a mature man in his thirties he had personally observed 
many plans of university organization and procedure in Spain 
and France, and he could well judge their respective worth. , 
Through personal experience amid the contemporary conflict 
of opinions about the organization of studies and the methods 
of teaching, he discerned and esteemed what was good both in 
the older medieval education and in the newer education of 
the Renaissance. Hence, as we shall see, when the time would 
arrive for him to organize studies, he was to find a prudent 
middle path between extremes. He would neither condemn 
almost everything which medieval education contained, with 
even its theology included, nor reject the developments occurring 
in the Renaissance because of an excessive veneration for the 
traditions and procedures of the Middle Ages.* He was unusually 
alert for whatever of good was evolving in his contemporary 
world, and daringly courageous in inaugurating on an experi- 
mental basis the innovations by which alone liberal education 
can be kept abreast of its times. To adapt himself to the. 
needs and interests of his own times was one of the most 
prominent features in his outlook—in education no less than 
in his spirituality. 


3 MHSI, Lainti Mon., Epist. et Acta, tom. 1, p. 149, cited in Dudon, of. 
cit. p.. 145. 

4 See, e.g., De Dainville, op. cit., pp. 17, 18; Herman, of. cit., pp. 30-32, 
191-198. 


CHAPTER 8 


IGNATIUS PURPOSES AND PROCEDURES 
IN ACCEPTING EDUCATION 


Lenin. lived from 1491 to 1556. The heart 
of his purposes, ideals, and practical procedures in regard to 
education can be concisely given in two brief paragraphs. 

First, he accepted education, especially that of lay students, 
among the ministries of the Society of Jesus as a means of 
promoting the salvation and perfection of the students, in the 
hope that they might vigorously and intelligently leaven their 
social environment with the doctrine and spirit of the Kingdom 
of Christ (which for him obviously meant the Catholic Church). 
This outlook of Ignatius was one which was highly social and. 
patriotic, for he thought that the lives of citizens in a state 
would be happy and worth-while in proportion to the extent 
to which they were imbued with the Christian spirit. 


Second, since solid and strong intellectual formation was 
necessary to achieve this, he appropriated the best elements 
he could find in the educational systems of his day, Catholicized 
them, and organized them into an instrument truly fit to 
achieve his purposes in his era—that is, the period of the 
advanced Renaissance as distinguished from late scholasticism.? 

Evidence for these two paragraphs is found: 1, in Ignatius’ 
attitudes during the historical events which gradually led him, 
near the end of 1549, to take up the work of educating lay 
students; 2, from his procedures in organizing the elements 
which he appropriated from contemporary education, and 8, 
from his statements about Jesuit colleges and universities when 
1The Renaissance at its height is commonly dated 1453 to 1527. See 

Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 12, p. 765. By 1527, the movement had 

passed its zenith, as Pastor remarks (History of the Popes, tr. Kerr, 

Vol. 12, p. 524). However, W. Ferguson has suggested the dating of 


the Renaissance, as the transition from medieval to modern culture, from 
about 1300 to 1600. See Speculum, Oct., 1951, p. 636. 
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he was writing the Constitutions’ of the Society, especially 
when he was retouching them between 1551 and his death 
IneiDo6, 


His Attitudes before 1549 


It is characteristic of Ignatius that he saw things as means 
and ends arranged in a hierarchy of values. Each lower end 
was regarded as a means to an intermediate end, which in turn 
was a means to a higher end, leading eventually to the supreme 
end, God. Also, Ignatius was unusually acute in conceiving his 
objectives clearly, and then in devising practical and suitable 
means or methods to achieve them.’ These characteristics of 
the Saint are especially evident in his ideas on education. 

By the time he began to deliberate, probably in 1543, about 
accepting schools for externs among the ministries of the Society, 
Ignatius already had the following principles clearly formulated 
as firm convictions: 


Man was created to be happy by giving service and 
praise or glory to God, with the opportunity, if he is 
wise enough to take it, of giving greater glory to God and 
of having greater happiness in consequence. 

All other creatures were created as means to aid man 
in attaining his end. 

If man wants to surpass his minimum obligations 
and attain a higher spiritual perfection, he should use 
creatures in so far as they help him to his end, and 
abstain from them in so far as they hinder him from it. 

If faced with a choice between two creatures or 


2The composing of the Constitutions was begun no later than 1544, was 
well under way in 1547, and nearly completed in 1551. They were in pro- 
cess of experimental promulgation and revision until Ignatius’ death in 
1556. Already before Ignatius’ death his secretary Polanco was engaged 
in translating them from Ignatius’ Spanish into Latin. This transla- 
tion, probably through help from other collaborators, was completed, 
and ratified by the First General Congregation of the Order in 1558. 
See Dudon op. cit., pp. 285-331; MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 
2 ive Latinus, pp. xliv-lxi; Coemans, A., S.J., Breves Notittae, pp. 
22-24. 

A very scholarly treatise on the development of Ignatius’ ideas about 

the educational apostolate of his order is: Leturia, P., “Why the So- 
ciety of Jesus Became a Teaching Order,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 
Vol. 4, no. 1, June, 1941, pp. 31-54. 
See, e.g., Constitutiones Soctetatis Jesu, pars IV, caput 12, numeri 1-4, 
hereafter referred to as Cons. p. 4, c. 12, nn. 1-4. The Constitutions 
are available in MHSI, Mon. Jgnat., ser. 3, Sti. Ignati de Loyola Con- 
stitutiones Societatis Jesu, tom. 2, Textus Hispanus, Rome, 1936, pp. 260- 
727; tom. 3, Textus Latinus, Rome, 1938, pp. 39-278. The English trans- 
lation of Part Four of the Constitutions is below, on pp. 281-335, 
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courses of action, he should choose the one which is 
more conducive to his end.* 

Some men, if rightly educated and motivated, will 
want to distinguish themselves in the service of Christ 
their King by generous efforts to spread his Kingdom 
intensively and extensively. 

In imparting such education and motivation, a 
director or teacher should endeavor to procure not 
passive absorption of his own statements or opinions, 
but intensive self-activity by which the learner acquires 
intimate understanding, personal conviction, and relish 
of the truth.® 

The Society of Jesus was instituted to serve or glorify 
the Lord and His vicar on earth, and especially to promote 
the spiritual progress of souls in Christian doctrine and 
living, and the propagation of the faith, by means of a 
wide variety of ministries. 

This last point is clearly stated in the Apostolic Letters of 
Pope Paul III which bestowed the first papal approval upon 
Ignatius’ Society, September 27, 1540.° 


Types of Colleges: 


As was to be expected in an infant religious order, new 
undertakings, opportunities, and ventures brought about a 
gradual but constant evolution in the types of houses in which 
the members lived, and in the types of schools in which they 
studied or taught. 


Paris and Louvain 
The first colleges which Ignatius established were dwellings 


where the young members of his order could live and study 
while going to public universities to attend the lectures. These 
colleges, in contrast to the professed houses of his order, could 
possess endowments to support the students. From 1540 
onward, colleges of this type arose in the university cities of 
Paris, Louvain, Padua, Coimbra, Alcala, and Valencia.’ 


Soa Sancti Patris Ignati de Loyola, Romae, Marietti, 

5 Exercitia Spiritualia, 93, 95, 97; 2. 

6In paragraph 3 of the Apostolic Letter Regimini Militantis Ecclesiae, in 
MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 1, pp. 26, 27. 

7 Leturia, in Jes. Ed. ‘Quarterly, Vol. 4, no. 1 (June, 1941), p. 45; MHSI, 
Mon. Tgnat., ser. 3, Cons., tom.)2, pp. cxli-cxlin ; Barbera, M., neal La 
Ratio Studiorum e la Parte Quarta delle Costituzioni della Compagnia 
di Gesu, Traduzione con introduzione e note, 1942, pp. 26-34. 
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Goa and Gandia 


After a time, a series of developments led Ignatius to see 
_ that the education of lay students was an important and 
effective means to attain the ends of the Society. Uncertain 
steps in this direction were made in far off Goa in 1543 when 
some Jesuits found themselves teaching humanities and Christian 
doctrine to some Portuguese and Indian youths. St. Francis- 
Xavier wrote enthusiastically about the good results. Ignatius 
later spoke of this college as a type of those which he desired 
the Society to establish in Europe.* 

Founders offered to endow Jesuit colleges in cities which had 
no university or secondary school of importance. This step 
necessitated the opening of classes in these colleges, with Jesuit 
professors teaching young Jesuits, and thus there existed a 
second type of Jesuit college. The Duke of Gandia, Francis 
Borgia, offered to found such a college in that city. Ignatius 
accepted his offer on March 14, 1545, and the lectures began 
in November, 1545. In 1546 the rector, Father Andrew de 
Oviedo, held a solemn opening of studies. He arranged a 
public specimen or disputation which lasted two days, and 
invited externs to it. It attracted a gathering of prelates, nobles, 
and learned persons. The Jesuit professor of the arts, Father 
Francis Onfroy, defended theses in logic, physics, moral 
philosophy, and theology. 

This brought about a request from families of the city that , 
their children should be permitted to profit by the instruction 
given by the Jesuits in the college. The rector felt that he 
could not refuse, and lay students began to attend the lectures. 
Their number probably was not large. This was the first 
college in Europe in which Jesuits taught lay students. A third 
type of Jesuit college had now arisen, the mixed college in 
which Jesuit professors taught Jesuit students with some lay 
students admitted among them.°® 

This college prospered for a time, and Francis Borgia 
conceived the idea of raising it to the rank of a university. 
Universities were easily opened in Spain at that time. Early 
in 1547 Ignatius approved, and Francis obtained from Pope 
8 Farrell, op. cit., p. 16. 

9 Leturia, op. cit., pp. 45, 46; Astrain, A., S.J., Historia de la Compania de 
Jesus en la Asistencia de Espana, Vol. 1, libro 2, pp. 273-276; 303-305; 


also Farrell, op. cit., pp. 16, 17; MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 
2, cxliii, cxliv. 
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Paul III a bull, dated November 4, 1547, which read as follows: 
To the honor of God and the glory of His most Holy 
Name, we erect and establish in the aforementioned city 
of Gandia a university of general study, in the hope that it 
will flourish there and be attended in the centuries to 
come, and that there will be taught in it logic, dialectic, 
philosophy, theology both scholastic and positive, and the 
rest of the subjects and languages which will be deemed 
conducive to the salvation of souls in the judgment of the 
rector of the university, whom the General of the Society 
of Jesus is to choose. It is also his responsibility to 
appoint, remove, and direct the masters, lecturers, and 
other officials and ministers, to designate and manage 
their salaries, and to arrange and govern all the other 
matters pertaining to the university.’ 
This seemed an auspicious beginning. But in spite of it the 
university did not long flourish after Francis Borgia left Gandia. 


Messina, Rome, and Vienna 


Thus the stage was set when in December, 1547, the 
magistrates of the city of Messina in Sicily, with the approval 
of the viceroy Juan de Vega, in order to attain the benefits to 
a Christian state which customarily followed the Jesuits’ 
activities, requested of Ignatius five masters to teach theology, 
the arts, rhetoric, and grammar, and five more to study and 
to exercise themselves in works of zeal.‘ As Polanco recorded, 
“The City was planning to establish a general study (studium 
generale) or university (universitas) at Messina, but of the 
Society it was requesting only four teachers. Of them, one was 
to lecture on grammar, a second on philosophy, a third on 
scholastic theology, and a fourth on cases of conscience.”!? 
After serious deliberation, Ignatius sent ten of his men, with 
Jerome Nadal, Peter Canisius, Andrés des Freux, and Hannibal 
du Coudret among them. Teaching began on April 24, 1548. 
Thus a fourth type of Jesuit college was inaugurated, one 
intended chiefly to teach lay youths who did not envisage the 
priesthood. However, it is to be noted that Ignatius intended 
some of the Jesuits whom he sent to Messina to be students 
rather than teachers. He almost invariably wanted some young 
10 Cited in Astrain, op. cit., Vol. 1, libro 2, p. 303. 

11 Farrell, op: cit., p. 26. 


12 MHSI, Chronicon Societatis Jesu, tom. 1, pp. 242, 243. It is cited and 
explained in Herman, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 
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Jesuits to be among the student body of a college. In opening 
new colleges he needed assurance of recruits.** 

As early as 1549 Ignatius requested and obtained from 
Pope Paul III permission to found a university at Messina. 
“Among other things,” Polanco records, “care was taken that by 
Apostolic Authority a university or general study should be 
erected at Messina, and, indeed, one under the direction of 
the Society.""* The Constitutions for the University of Messina 
are still extant.’ 

Three years later came the great project so dear to Ignatius 
heart, the Roman College which he hoped would become a 
model for the whole Society and for Christendom at large. Its 
classes were inaugurated on February 23, 1551, and were open 
to Jesuits and externs. 

In November, 1552, the German College was opened in 
the hope of producing worthy priests for Germany. It was a 
fifth type of Jesuit College, a residence for extern students \ 
from Germany who were preparing for the priesthood outside 
the Society. Its boarders were expected to attend the classes 
in the Roman College, although some academic exercises were 
held within its own building. The German College became 
a type upon which many seminaries were later modelled, 
especially in Rome. It was much spoken about at the Twenty- 
third Session of the Council of Trent in 1563.16 

A sixth type of Jesuit college, the boarding college 
(convictus) for lay students, was opened in Vienna in 1553.17 

Ignatius hopes and ideals for the Roman College are 
evidence that a social purpose, the exerting of a widespread 
Christian influence on society at large, was a prominent feature 
of his concept of a Jesuit educational institution. He hoped 
that it would have a large enrollment; that, being in the 
center of Christendom, it would excite visiting prelates and 
princes to desire similar schools in their own territories; that 
it would send the residents of the German College to carry 
13 Herman, op. cit., pp. 12, 13; Farrell, op. cit., pp. 25-28. Colleges of this 

type and extern students form the chief subject of Chapter 7 of Part 

IV of Ignatius’ Constitutions. See. MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., 

tom. 2, p. cxliv. 
14MHSI, Chronicon Societatis Jesu, tom. 1, p. 364, cited in Herman, op. 
15 MEST, eae Paedagogica, pp. 617-622. 

16 Farrell, op. cit., pp. 431-433; Barbera, op. ctt., pp. 28, 33, 34. 


17 Barbera, op. cit., p. 29; Farrell, op. cit., p. 433; Leturia, in Jes. Ed., Quar- 
terly, Vol. 4, n. 1, p. 46. 
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learning and the faith to Germany; that it would supply future 
professors, trained to the highest excellence, to other Jesuit 
schools.'® 


Rapid Growth of Colleges 


Ignatius’ new order enjoyed an unusually rapid growth. By 
1554, only fourteen years after Pope Paul III approved Ignatius’ 
institute on September 27, 1540, it numbered approximately 
1,500 members.*® 

Similar rapidity marked the opening of new colleges and the 
increase of pupils in any one of them. Ignatius personally 
approved the opening of thirty-nine colleges or universities, 
all within the brief time of the last ten years of his life. 
Of these, thirty-three were actually opened before his death in 
1556, and the remaining six were inaugurated before June, 1558.7° 

A few examples will suffice to show the rapid development 
which single colleges enjoyed. In 1551 the Jesuits took charge 
of the College of Evora in Portugal, and by 1554 it had 300 
pupils. The College of Vienna, opened in 1552, had 400 students 
under ten professors in 1555. The College of Lisbon, opened in 
1553, had 600 pupils in 1554.?+ 

Similar growth continued after Ignatius’ death. In 1561 
the college in Seville had about 500 extern students, and that 
of Cordova 650. The College of Belmonte had 400 in 1561. 
Four years after its opening the College of Monterrey had 800 
students.** Such capable aspirants to the priesthood came from 
here that a kind of proverb arose among the bishops: “He comes 
from Monterrey; therefore we can ordain him with full con- 
fidence.”** Such satisfactory applicants went to various orders 
from the College of Medina in Spain that one superior remarked: 
“Let us lay aside our theological lectures and sermons, and 
confine ourselves to teaching grammar; we shall accomplish 
more in this way.” Instances such as these are concrete 
examples of the importance of the early Jesuits’ teaching activity 


18 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 4, pp. 684-690. A digest of 
Ignatius’ letter is in Farrell, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

19Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, p. 184, referring to Polanco, IV, p. 476. 

20 See the list in Farrell, op. cit., pp. 431-435. 

21 Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, pp. 190, 199. 

22'Pastor, Op. cit, .V0l213, p.188. 

23 Report of 1562 from Father Valderrabano, S.J., cited in Pastor, op. cit., 
Vole 1340.4 188. 

24 Report of 1563 from Father Olea, S.J., cited in Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, 
D. : 
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for ecclesiastical reform. In the midst of this rapid development 
the early members of the Society were naturally buoyed up by 
the contagious enthusiasm which springs from success. 


Ignatius Letter to Araoz, December 1, 1551 


Ignatius’ purposes and ideals in undertaking the ministry of 
education had been gradually evolving in his mind. How clear 
and definite they were by December 1, 1551, can be seen from 
a letter of directives which he commissioned his secretary 
Father Polanco to write to Father Antonio Araoz, the provincial 
superior of the Jesuits in Spain.*> It dealt with the manner of 
procedure to be used in founding colleges of the order and the 
benefits to be hoped for from them. Ignatius’ letter is in many 
points a remarkable epitome of his spirit in the work of 
education. We shall quote it in full and thus let Ignatius speak 
for himself: 


To Father Antonio Araoz 
From Rome, December 1, 1551 


The Peace of Christ. Since God our Lord is moving 
His servants in your region as well as here to found 
colleges of this Society, our Father Ignatius has thought 
that it would be wise to give advice about the method 
and advantages which have been learned through experi- 
ence in the case of the colleges here. (He has good 
knowledge of the procedure used with the colleges in 
your region.) His purpose is that this manner of 
procedure may be studied in its entirety, and, in so far 
as the matter is in our hand, to avoid any deficiency in 
greater service to God and the aid of our neighbors. 

The manner or method employed in foundations is 
that some city, like Messina in Sicily, or some ruler, like 
the King of the Romans and the Dukes of Ferrara and 
Florence, or some individual like the Prior of The 
Trinity in Venice and Padua, or many together, as in 
Naples, Bologna, and other places, give a sum of money 
every year—some of them in perpetuity from the begin- 
ning, others not, in order to see and test the success of 
this work. A suitable building is acquired, two or three 
priests of very solid doctrine are sent, and also some 
scholastics who, in addition to making progress in letters 
for themselves can aid others to progress in them, and 


25 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 4, pp. 5-9; similar ideas are in a 
letter to Father E. Mercurian, tom. 12, pp. 309-311. 
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can also, through their good example, conversation, and 
doctrine, help them in virtue and spirit. 

The manner of procedure in such places is this. Two 
or three lecturers are appointed, at first in humane letters. 
One of them begins with the first principles of grammar, 
accommodating himself to those who are beginning this 
study. Another is assigned for those who have a fair 
knowledge of it, another for those most advanced in it, 
and still another for the students of humanities most 
proficient in the Latin and Greek languages, and even 
in Hebrew if there is an inclination for it. When this 
school has been advertised, all who desire are admitted 
to it free and without the acceptance of money or any 
present—that is, all who know how to read and write and 
who are to begin grammar, and who, since they are little 
boys [nifios], have the approval of their parents or 
guardians. Some conditions are set, such as the following: 

That they are to be under obedience to their teachers 
in regard to studying one matter or another, and that 
for a greater or lesser time. 

That they are to confess at least once a month. 


That every Sunday they are to attend the explanation 
of Christian Doctrine which is given in the college, and 
also a sermon when one is delivered in the Church. 

That they are to preserve modesty in their speech in 
all matters, and to be orderly; and for those who fail 
in this or their other duty, if they are little boys for whom 
words are not enough, an extern is to be hired as a 
corrector to chastise them and keep them in fear. Thus 
none of our men will have to lay his hand on anyone. 

The names of all these pupils are taken in writing, and 
care is taken not only that they attend the diverse lectures, 
but also that they be made to exercise themselves in 
disputations, compositions, and in speaking Latin con- 
stantly, in such a way that they make much progress 
in letters and virtues alike. 

When there is a good number of students already 
grounded in humane letters, someone is appointed to 
inaugurate the course in the arts. When there is a number 
of students well grounded in the arts too, someone is 
appointed to give the lectures of the course in theology, 
according to the method of Paris, with much practice. 
Afterwards, this entire arrangement is continued. For, 
experience shows that it is inadvisable to begin by 
lecturing on the arts or on theology, since the students 
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make no progress because of their lack of a foundation. 
This is understood to be about places where there is an 
inclination toward something more than humane letters, 
since that inclination does not exist everywhere. In those 
others it is sufficient to teach the languages pertaining to 
humane letters. 

Beyond this, the priests in the colleges will aid in 
hearing confessions, preaching, and all other spiritual 
ministrations. In this work the young men sometimes 
have as much grace of success as the priests, or even more, 
and thus God our Lord receives much service. 

Up to the present, we have been treating the method. 
Now we shall take up the advantages for the Society 
herself, for the extern students, and for the nation or 
province where the college is situated. This is the utility 
which has been found through experience in colleges of 
this type, even though part of this can be gathered from 
what has already been said. 


1. First of all, in the case of our own members, those 
who lecture gain profit for themselves and learn much 
by teaching others, and become more confidently the 
masters of what they know. 

2. Our own members who hear their lectures gain 
profit through the care and continuous diligence which 
the teachers display in fulfilling their office. 

3. They profit not merely in regard to letters, but 
generally also in preaching and the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine, and they exercise themselves in the use of the 
means by which they must help their neighbors later on, 
and they are encouraged through seeing the fruit which 
God our Lord allows them to see. 

4, Although no one may induce the students, 
especially when they are young boys, to enter the Society, 
nevertheless they can win esteem for themselves by good 
example, conversation, and the Latin declamations about 
the virtues which are delivered on Sundays, and they can 
gain many laborers for the vineyard of Christ our Lord. 
These advantages are for the Society itself. 

The benefits for the extern students who come to 
profit from the lectures are the following. 

5. They are occupied to a sufficient extent with their 
lessons. Much care is taken that all learn through lectures, 
disputations, and compositions. Thus provision is made 
for them to reap great fruit of letters. 

6. The poor who lack the means to pay the ordinary 
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teachers or private tutors in the home, here find free what 
they can get only with great cost and difficulty in their 
desire to become educated men. 

7. They profit in spiritual matters, through learning 
Christian Doctrine and grasping from the sermons and 
customary exhortations that which is conducive to their 
eternal salvation. 

8. They make progress in purity of conscience and 
consequently in all virtue, through confession every 
month, and through the care taken that they be decent 
in their speech and virtuous in their entire lives. 

9. From their studies they draw much greater merit 
and fruit, since they are accustomed to bring all persons 
to the service of God from the time when they begin to 
learn, just as they are taught. 

There are also the following benefits for the inhabitants 
of the country or province where these colleges are 
established. 

10. In temporal matters, parents are relieved of the 
expense of having teachers to instruct their children in 
letters and virtues. 

11. They keep their consciences free in the matter 
of instructing their children. Those who only with 
difficulty will find someone to whom they can entrust 
their children even at their own expense, will with all 
security find instructors in these colleges. 

12. In addition to learning, they also have in the 
colleges someone who can preach both among the people 
and within the monasteries, and who through adminis- 
tering the sacraments can very fruitfully supply great 
help, as is evident. 

13. They themselves and the members of _ their 
household will devote themselves to spiritual matters, 
with good example to their children. Likewise, they 
will grow fond of confessing more frequently, and of 
living as Christians. 

14. They will have in our own members inhabitants 
of the country to inspire and aid them toward under- 
taking good works such as hospitals, houses of reformed 
women, and such like matters. Their bestowing charity 
upon our members also entails their having a care of 
such good works. 

15. From among those who are at present merely 
students, in time some will depart to play diverse roles 
—one to preach and carry on the care of souls, another 
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to the government of the land and the administration of 
justice, and others to other occupations. Finally, since 
young boys become grown men, their good education in 
life and doctrine will be beneficial to many others, with 
the fruit expanding more widely every day. 

I could elaborate this further. But this will suffice to 
set forth what is perceived here [in Italy and Sicily] in 
regard to colleges of this kind. 

May Christ, eternal Life, guide us all to serve Him 
better. Amen. 


His Procedures in Organizing 
Appropriated Elements 


Ignatius procedures no less than his principles claim our 
attention here. Living in the cultural milieu when the 
Renaissance was becoming the era of the Reformation, 
Ignatius was determined to do everything possible to make his 
schools truly excellent schools, and, therefore, means truly fit 
to achieve his far-reaching ends. To do this, he had to take 
account of the needs, cultural interests, and inclinations of 
the men of his day; otherwise, his schools would have been 
poorly attended. Consequently he appropriated what he thought 
to be the best elements in the educational procedure of his 
own day and adapted them to the circumstances of his time 
and place, chiefly Italy in the middle of the sixteenth century. ~ 
The fact that he appropriated and adapted the educational 
schemes of others was known and stated by the early Jesuits. 
For example, Father Andrew Possevino (1553-1611) wrote this: 


Blessed Ignatius Loyola, in the course of his travels 
had become very familiar with the schools of Spain, 
France, and Germany. And so, when he was called to 
promote the honor of the divine name of Jesus by means 
of literary studies and spiritual training, he had abundant 
sources upon which to draw in forming his own institute. 
Whatever elements he judged most valuable in the 
conduct of universities and monastic schools in Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, he adopted 
as guiding principles. These were carefully tested and, 
so to say, sifted by daily use in the Society's schools and 
colleges, and later formed the subject of repeated 
discussion.?° 


26 Cited in Farrell, op. cit., p. 23. It is from Possevino’s De Cultu Ingen- 
—t0orum, c. 38. 
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Ignatius could have chosen the educational organization 
and practices of Spain, or France, or the Low Countries, or 
Italy. He had seen many schools in all these countries. But 
he thought that those of the University of Paris were the best, 
so he chose them as his patterns. In the universities of Italy, 
as of Spain, Germany, and Bohemia, there was great lack of 
order and organization. Students chose branches of study in 
haphazard order, often the higher ones with or even before 
the lower, for example, law before humanities, or Ciceronian 
rhetoric before they had proficiency in reading or writing.”’ 
But with the Jesuits at Messina and at Rome, Ignatius insisted 
on an order of succession, the modus et ordo Parisiensis. Features 
of the University of Paris which he admired were the self- 
activity of the students in contrast to a passive absorbing of 
lectures (“al modo de Paris, con mucho exercitio”), and the 
order of succession in contrast to haphazard choice: first, 
grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and history which comprised the 
humanities; second, the arts; and finally, theology.”® 


Ignatius did not borrow slavishly; he assimilated and adapted. 
When he was studying the arts at Paris, he dwelt in the Collége 
de Sainte Barbe, from which he received his degree of Master 
of Arts in March, 1534.29 Humanism met with much resistance 
in spreading from Italy into France; but by 1517 it had taken 
root in some colleges of the University of Paris, and especially 
in that of Sainte Barbe. In it the curriculum was remodeled 
to distribute attention between philosophy and the classics 
which were becoming so much the vogue, and to make the 
classics the foundation preceding philosophy. While experi- 
menting with his own schools after 1547, Ignatius adapted this 
arrangement to place, by insisting against opposition that it 
be used in Italy, too. He adapted it also to his own times. In 
Italy of the 16th century men were enamoured of the growing 
vogue of Ciceronian eloquence, and theology and _ scholastic 
philosophy were being more and more despised and neglected. 
Ignatius took the attitude: let our contemporaries have their 
Ciceronianism so that with it they may acquire what is more 
important, the theology. For just as knowledge of the Latin 


27 Barrell of. cil ppooaeo: 

28 Farrell, op. cit., pp. 30, 32; and Cons. p4, c.6, n.4: ¢.12) n.2sAeee 
Spanish words are from the letter to Araoz, MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 
ser. 1, Eptst., tom: 4, p.7. 

29 Farrell, op. cit., p.4. 
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language was indispensable for the learning and then the use 
of theology “especially in these times,” so was skill in these 
literary graces of Latin a great aid in dealing with educated 
audiences of the period. Ignatius desired his students to 
possess both that knowledge and that skill.*° 


His Statements in the Constitutions 


When Ignatius was retouching the Constitutions in the last 
five years of his life, his educational purposes and ideas were 
definite ones, the result of mature thought, experience, and 
experimentation with several colleges and especially with his 
cherished Roman College. From 1551 on, the Constitutions 
were the guiding spirit of the educational work of the Society. 
In them we find the same hierarchy of ends already noticed; 
but these ends are thought out more in detail than previously, 
and worded with great precision. 


He again makes clear that the end of the Society is to procure 
God’s greater glory,*’ through its members striving for the 
salvation and perfection of themselves and of their neighbors.*? 

He states in the Preamble to Part Four that as a_means to 
this end- (para esto, ad hoc) the Society “accepts possession of 
colleges and also of some universities.”** 

While writing this statement, Ignatius was thinking of 
schools to train the young members of his order. But further 
on in Chapter Seven he says that extern students may be 
admitted among these Jesuit scholastics, too. He prescribes 
the opening of schools for the public, at least in the humanities, 
and in the higher branches also if circumstances of time and 
place make this advisable.** 


The Meaning of the Term “College” 


From the historical occurrences above we can now gather 
the following observations. In Ignatius’ terminology, as in 
the medieval and Renaissance eras generally, the fundamental 
meaning of the word “college” (colegio in Ignatius’ Spanish, 
translated in 1558 by the Latin collegium) was a house or 
residence where a group of students lived—the equivalent of 
Beene. 2, nic: c.0, 1.13: ¢.13..n:3 3 ¢.16, n.3. 

31 Cons. p.3, c.1, n.9. 
82 Fxamen, c.1, n.2; Cons. p.1, c.2, n.8; p.4, Proem., n.1; ¢.12, n.1. 
33 Cons. p.4, Proem., n.1. See also MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ,ser. 1, Epist., tom. 


4, pp. 5-9; tom. 12, pp. 309-311. 
34 Cons, p.4, c.7, nn.1,2. Also, see his statements above, pp. 26, 27. 
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what is frequently termed a dormitory or residence-hall in 
modern American institutions of higher learning. In those 
earlier centuries the students often attended lectures or classes 
elsewhere, though in time classes came to be held within the 
colleges. In Ignatius’ terminology, colleges usually meant 
dwellings for young Jesuits (or others) whose chief occupation 
was study. They were distinguished from houses (casas, Latin 
domus), the dwellings of fathers or scholastics who had com- 
pleted their studies and were engaged in the ministry. “The 
colleges are for the purpose of acquiring learning, but the 
houses are for employing that learning which the members 
have acquired.”*° 

Before Ignatius’ death in 1556 there existed the following 
types of colleges of the Society: 1, those in which only young 
Jesuit students lived but attended no lectures, because they 
went to public universities for them, as they did at the 
University of Paris or of Bologna; 2, those in which lectures 
were added, with Jesuit professors teaching young Jesuits, as 
occurred at Gandia in 1545; 8, those in which Jesuit professors 
taught young Jesuits, with extern students admitted among them, 
as took place at Gandia in 1546; 4, colleges intended chiefly for 
extern students, but with some young Jesuit students mingled 
among them, as at Messina; 5, dwellings or boarding colleges 
for aspirants to the priesthood who went elsewhere for most of 
their classes, like the German College opened in Rome in 1552; 
6, boarding colleges for lay students who did not intend to 
become priests, like the College of Vienna, opened in 1558.%* 

The students (los scolares, scholastici in Ignatius’ terminol- 
ogy) were either Jesuits or non-Jesuits (los de fuera, externi, 
externs). The externs were sometimes day students, sometimes 
boarders. Some of them were preparing for the priesthood, but 
most of them intended to remain laymen. 

The opening of a college required a suitable building, suffi- 
cient money to support it, and usually at least twelve Jesuits: 
a rector, theologians, other priests, professors, and brothers. 
Often there were also some Jesuit scholastics as students.*7 
35 See Cons. p.3, c.1, n.27: Collegia (colleges) enim ad litteras addiscendas 

sunt, domus (houses, residences) vero ad eas quas didicerint exercendas. 


GE also Coemans, A., S.J., Introductio in Studium Instituti et Annota- 
tiones in Formulam Instituti, pp. 50-52. 


36 aa the types of colleges, see Leturia, in Jes. Ed. Quarterly, June, 1941, 


-49, 
37 ee J. M., S.J., Comentario a las Constituciones de la Compania de 
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The Meaning of the Term “University” 


When Ignatius uses the term “university” (universidades, 
translated in 1558 by universitates vel studia generalia**) in his 
Constitutions, he means a college in which the lower faculty of 
languages and humane letters has been augmented by the higher 
faculties of arts (or philosophy) and theology. The following 


instances make this clear. 


The Seventh Chapter of Part Four of the Constitutions deals 
especially with colleges for externs. It reveals that Ignatius’ 
general procedure in opening a college for externs was to 
inaugurate instruction only in humane letters, languages, and 
Christian doctrine. He intended that the students who com- 
pleted this curriculum should be sent for their higher studies 
“from our colleges to the universities of the Society.”*® In the 
Seventeenth Chapter he mentions the three faculties of 
languages, arts, and theology, and then states: “The university 
will be divided into these three faculties.”*° In the Twelfth 
Chapter, on “The Branches to Be Taught in the Universities of 
the Society,” he lists theology, the most important subject, and 
the succession of studies necessary to prepare the students to 
learn theology well: first, humane letters and languages with 
Latin foremost, and second, arts or philosophy. Law and 
medicine could be added, but should be taught by externs.*1 


Ordinarily a charter from the Pope, or from the state, or 
from both was necessary to obtain the title of university, the 
right to grant degrees, and other privileges. Ignatius does not 
happen to discuss this in his Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus. Probably the matter was too evident in his day to 
require mention. Ignatius did obtain from the Holy Father 
papal approbation for the Jesuit universities in Gandia and 
Messina. The document entitled Constitutiones pro Universitate 
Messanensi is still extant, and all three faculties of arts, phil- 
osophy, and theology actually functioned there. Possibly, too, 
similar papal approbation was given for the Jesuit college in 
Coimbra where, in 1556, the students of philosophy completed 
their course in that branch, with the result that “thus there 

Jesus, Madrid, Blass, 1922, Tomo 3, pp. 85-98, esp. 85, 89, 90; also, Far- 
rel, op. cit., p. 15; MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. cxli-cxlv. 
38 Cons. p.4, Proem., n.l. 
39 Cons. p.4, c.7, n.1, and B. 


40 Cons. p.4, c.17, nn.4, 5. See also Aicardo, op. cit., p.85. 
41 Cons. p.4, c.12. 
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began to be more than twenty students (auditores) of theology 
from among our own men. 

The Jesuit colleges which offered classes in humane letters 
alone are sometimes called minor, and those which added the 
higher faculties of arts and theology are named major. It should 
be noticed, however, that Ignatius regarded the lower faculty 
of languages and humane letters (which we today consider as 
secondary education) as an integral part of a Jesuit university. 
He showed himself willing to include faculties of law and 
medicine while planning the University of Messina,** but some- 
how they did not begin to function. This writer has not found 
any example of a Jesuit university of the sixteenth century in 
which a faculty of civil law or medicine actually functioned. 


The Roman College as an Example 
of a Jesuit University 
Although the Roman College was not commonly referred 
to as a university until after 1584, it is nevertheless the most 
illuminating and concrete example of what Ignatius conceived 
a Jesuit university to be.** On February 28, 1551, Ignatius 
opened it as a college in which a staff of fourteen Jesuits taught 
humane letters. It was then located in a house on the lower 
northern slope of the Capitoline Hill, where today the Via 
d’Ara Coeli intersects with the Via Morgana. At present this 
site, like the nearby Forum of classical times, is in the center 
of Rome. But the pictorial map of Rome drawn in 1555 by 
Pinardo and reproduced under the heading “Roma” in the 
Enciclopedia Italiana (Volume XXIX, page 785) shows that 
the Forum was then a rural district, and that Ignatius founded 
his college at the outskirts of the city. In November, 1553, 
with papal permission, the faculties of philosophy and theology 
were added. Thus the school became a university in fact 
though not in name, since it possessed all the component 


42. On Gandia, see footnote 9, above; and MHSI, Epistolae Mixtae, tom. 2, 
p. 102; on Messina, MHSI, Chron. S.J., tom. 1, pp. 242, 243, 364; Mon- 
umenta Paedagogica, pp. 46, 614-622; on Coimbra, MHSI, Chron. S.J., 
tom. 5, pp. 582, 583. See also Farrell, op. cit., pp. 145, 149, 150. 

43 MHSI, Chron. S.J., tom 1, p. 242, See also Aicardo, op. cit., p. 277. 

44 Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 19. pp, 251-253; Leturia, “Il Papa PaolagiVaeer 
fondazione del Collegio Romano,” La Civilta Cattolica, Anno 104, vol. 
IV, 3 Ottobre, 1953, pp. 50-63, esp. pp. 59, 60; Koch, Jesuiten-Lexikon, 
Die Gesellschaft Jesu einst und jetzt, Paderborn, 1934, Bonifacius, p. 
730; De Aldama, A.M., S.J., Vestigia Sanctorwm Societatis Iesu in Urbe 
Roma, Romae, 1953, pp. 4-9, # #3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 15. 
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elements which Ignatius deemed necessary in his concept of a 
university. The presence of the papal University of Rome in 
the city, so close that it could be reached by a walk of less 
than fifteen minutes from Ignatius’ school, is probably what 
deterred him from requesting the title of university for his 
new college. However, by a Motu Proprio of January 17, 1556, 
Pope Paul IV authorized the Roman College to grant academic 
degrees in arts and theology to those who completed its studies 
and passed a rigorous examination. On October 98, 1584, 
almost thirty years after Ignatius’ death, Pope Gregory XIII 
blessed the spacious new building which he generously gave to 
this college, and which is still standing (though put to other 
uses) on the Piazza del Collegio Romano, some four blocks 
north of the first location on the Capitoline Hill. After 1584 
the institution was often referred to as the Gregorian University, 
its title today when it is housed in the splendid building con- 
structed on the Piazza della Pilotta during the pontificate of 
Pope Pius XI. The University moved into this, its latest home, 
in 1930. (For illustrations, see Plates 1 and 2, and Figures 5 and 
Ibs) 

Ignatius wrote, or at least revised, his Constitutions on 
education scarcely three city blocks from his Roman College. 
Hence, it is clearly the scene of his most valuable firsthand 
experience and experimentation in conducting a university, and 
it is the concrete embodiment of his most mature educational 
thought. He cherished this institution with especial warmth 
because of his hope that its teaching and example would produce 
effects of great importance throughout all Christendom. 


His hopes were fulfilled in great abundance, for the Roman 
College enjoyed a rapid and healthy growth. While yet only 
a college in 1552, it enrolled 300 students of humane letters. 
As a university in fact though not in name, in 1561 (five years 
after Ignatius’ death) it had 750 students. Of these, 252 were 
studying under the higher faculties of philosophy and theology, 
and 498 were distributed as follows in the classes which were 
under the lower faculty of humane letters: 180 in rhetoric, 
poetry, and history, and 368 in grammar.* 

Besides the universities at Gandia, Messina, and Coimbra, 
other Jesuit colleges which were universities, at least in fact 


45 Farrell, op. cit., pp. 65-67. Also Aicardo, op. cit., p. 112. Ignatius re- 
garded the Roman College as a university. 
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if not by title, during Ignatius’ life were those of Palermo, 
Vienna, Prague, and Billom (near Lyons, France).*° 


Chapters Eleven through Seventeen of Part Four of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions form a unit, which bear the caption: “The 
Universities of the Society.” Even before 1551 Ignatius was 
planning to write these Constitutions of Jesuit universities. He 
was not content merely to rely on his memory of his experiences 
at the Universities of Alcalaé, Barcelona, and Paris. Rather, he 
undertook extensive correspondence to obtain constitutions of 
other universities, Jesuit and non-Jesuit alike. He tried to 
obtain the constitutions then in force in the Jesuit universities 
of Gandia, Messina, and Billom, and in the non-Jesuit universities 
of Valencia, Salamanca, Alcala, Coimbra, Paris, Louvain, 
Cologne, Bologna, and Padua. He clearly stated his purpose, 
that “after seeing what other universities employ and practice, 
and what is fitting to our institute and manner of proceeding, 
general constitutions can be composed to be of service to the 
universities of the Society, and of the colleges as well.”** How- 
ever, although he wisely drew ideas from earlier documents, 
Ignatius was not the speculative savant trying to compose his 
Constitutions merely or chiefly by piecing together the scattered 
elements of pedagogical theory or legislation contained in 
documents of the past. That was not his manner of using books.*® 
Rather, his procedure was to keep his gaze riveted chiefly on 
the needs of individual men, of the Church, and of society at 
large in his own day, and to devise procedures to meet those 
needs. He was the master and not the slave of earlier legislation, 
and whatever he borrowed he thoroughly adapted to fit his 
own purposes. He seems to have had an instinctive horror of 
*6On Palermo, see MHSI, Mon. Paed., p. 46. On Vienna and Prague, see 

Aicardo, op. cit., p. 277. Fora different opinion on the entire matter, see 
Farrell, op. cit., p. 151, who states that only two universities were 
opened in Ignatius’ lifetime, those of Gandia in 1549 and Coimbra in 
1555. Possibly the difference of opinion rests upon the presence or ab- 
sence of a papal brief or bull elevating a college to the rank of a uni- 
versity. I know of no study which gives complete treatment of this 
subject. 

Ignatius’ own statements show that he considered his school at 
Messina to be a university. For he wrote to an unknown prelate, quite 
certainly in 1550, about the good work which God was accomplishing 
through the Society ‘ ‘not only with colleges, but also with universities, 
of which there are already two under the direction of our Society, 
that is, those of Gandia and Messina.” (Cartas de San Ignacio de 
Loyola, Madrid, 1875, tom. 2, p. 447; see also pp. 286-288). 


47 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons, tom. 2, pp. Ixx-Ixxii. 
48 See Dudon, op. cit., p. 201. 
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being entangled in rules or traditions of the past which had 
ceased to be effective means to a present end, however good 
they may have been when first drawn up. 


Comparison with the University of Rome 


Our picture of Ignatius’ Roman College grows clearer when 
we compare it with the other institution of higher studies in 
the city, the University of Rome,*® also called the Sapienza. — 
Founded by Pope Boniface VIII in 1303, and closed in 1370, 
it was restored in 1431 by Pope Eugene IV. Under Pope 
Nicholas V classical studies developed rapidly in it because of 
the work of Lorenzo Valla, Poggio, Bruni, Filelfo, Pomponio 
Leto, and others. In 1514 it had eighty-eight professors: four 
of theology, eleven of canon law, twenty of civil law, fifteen of 
medicine, with the remaining thirty-eight teaching philosophy, 
mathematics, rhetoric, grammar, and botany. At first this 
number of eighty-eight professors seems large. But official and 
professional duties interfered with their lectures to such an 
extent that only a few students came—so few, in fact, that 
they often numbered less than the professors. 


The University of Rome was ruined and closed by the sack 
of Rome in 1527. But Pope Paul III, who attached great value 
to learning, re-established it. In 1535 it had eighteen professors, 
of whom seven were theologians and philosophers; in 1539, 
twenty-four professors, of whom two were in theology, eight in 
canon and civil law, five in medicine, five in philosophy, three 
in Latin, and one in Greek literature. In 1542 there were 
twenty professors; and in 1548 twenty-nine, of whom fourteen 
were theologians and philosophers. The most famous of the 
lecturers in medicine was Alfonso Ferri, a well known Neapolitan 
surgeon, who lectured on anatomy at the request of Paul III. 


The highest of the salaries, which fluctuated between 30 
and 850 gold gulden, went to the professors of medicine and 
of rhetoric. The lowest were paid to the philosophers and 
theologians; but this was at least partially because they were 
religious. From November, 1537, to May, 1539, Lainez lectured 
in the Sapienza on theology, and Faber on scripture. Among 
the teachers of rhetoric were many well-known humanists. 
Paul III obtained the services of Romolo Amaseo, who was called 


49 Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 12, pp. 526-528: also Benigni, U., in Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. 13, pp. 177, 178. 
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Fig. 6. The Papal University of Rome, The Sapienza 


This building, approximately 50 yards by 90 yards, was begun by Pope 
Alexander VI, (1492-1503). At present the Italian Government uses the 
building as the ARCHIVES OF THE STATE. 


a second Cicero. His salary reached the unusual height of 1,418 
gold gulden. 


Comparison with Other Universities of the Time 


From all the above it becomes apparent that both the internal 
organization and the outward appearance of an Ignatian univer- 
sity were, in many details, much like that of many other universi- 
ties of the medieval or early Renaissance period up to nearly 
1500. Those in Germany*® may be cited as examples. Apparently 
the largest ones (with Vienna perhaps excepted) had scarcely 
more than 1,000 students, and the smaller ones two hundred or 
even less. The majority of these students were in the lower 
faculty of arts (to which grammar was attached before the 
sixteenth century). The three higher faculties had only small 
numbers of students. The largest number was studying law, next 
came those studying theology, and last the small number studying 
medicine which was usually unimportant. Even as late as 1805, 
the total number of medical students in the Prussian universities 
was only 144, while those in law numbered 1,036 and those in 
theology, 555. In the medieval German universities the number 


50 Paulsen, F., tr., Thilly and Elwang, The German Universities and Uni- 
versity Study, pp. 18-20; 39 
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of the lecturers comprising the teaching staff was naturally pro- 
portional to the students. In the larger universities, the faculty 
of arts may have numbered as many as twenty or thirty lecturers. 
The older ones had positions in a college, and perhaps enjoyed a 
small salary or a benefice. But the majority were without salary 
and depended on the tuition and examination fees paid by the 
students. They looked on membership in the faculty of arts 
as a steppingstone to something higher rather than as a perma- 
nent vocation. Often the lecturing masters of arts were 
simultaneously candidates for a degree from one of the higher 
faculties. The number of lecturing doctors was much smaller 
in the higher faculties. There were usually two to four 
theologians, three to six jurists, and one to three medical men. 
The theologians and jurists were usually holders of ecclesiastical 
benefices which had been incorporated into the university. The 
members of the medical faculty were also practicing physicians 
and did not take a very active part in the university life. 


The Degrees 


The degrees conferred in Ignatius’ universities were those of 
Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Theology.*! In 
the Constitutions he explicitly mentions those of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Theology, but not that of Bachelor. The confer- 
ring of this last degree had become a rare practice in the 
sixteenth century.*? 


The Social Role of Ignatius’ Universities 


Ignatius again makes his social outlook strikingly apparent 
in his acceptance of universities. His statement is that the same 
motive of charity which leads the Society to accept colleges and 
to open classes to the public for edification in learning and 
morals can also move her to undertake the care of universities. 
She takes charge of them in order that this fruit may be extended 
more widely through the branches taught, the multitude of 
students who matriculate, the degrees they earn, and through 
their teaching with authority elsewhere what they have learned 
well in the universities of the Society.°® 

When Ignatius states the norm to be used in selecting 
ministries, namely, that those should be chosen which will bring 
51 Aicardo, op. ctt., p. 494; Cons. p.4, c.15. 


52 Paulsen, op. cit., p.37 
P2 Cons, p.4, cil, nT: 
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the greater glory to God and the more universal good to men, 
he mentions universities among the most important undertakings 
of the Society, precisely because they are a means of producing 
the leaders and citizens influential for good who are so necessary 
in both ecclesiastical and civil society: 


Since good is the more divine in proportion to its being 
more universal, preference ought to be given to those 
men and regions which, through their own improvement, 
will be a cause whereby the good accomplished will be 
extended to many others who are moved by their prestige, 
or are governed by them. Thus, spiritual aid which is 
given to persons of importance, (whether they live in the 
world, such as princes, lords, magistrates, or ministers of 
justice, or whether they are clerics, such as prelates), and 
also the spiritual aid which is conferred on persons distin- 
guished for learning and authority, ought to be deemed 
of greater importance, for the same reason of its being 
more universal. Consequently, also, the aid imparted to 
races like the Indians, or to leading peoples, or to 
universities which are wont to be attended by numerous 
students who through being aided will be able themselves 
to be workers helping others, ought to be preferred.** 


His Desire that the Students Attain to Excellence 


Ignatius expressed his desire that the students should attain 
to true excellence in their fields of study. Those who had the 
ability were to strive to progress and to be conspicuous in all 
their subjects.°> Students of the humanities were not only to 
learn how to speak Latin with ease, but also to polish their 
style and pronunciation. For in that era of the Renaissance, if 
they could not, at least on occasion, write and speak their Latin 
with Ciceronian graces they would not have been acceptable to 
many of the men whom Ignatius hoped they would influence. 
It is to be noted, however, that he desired them to be able to 
speak also in a simple, popular manner for the people at large. 
Students of the higher branches, philosophy and theology, were 
to become adept in disputations. In that century when theo- 
logical disputations were held in public and almost always in 
Latin, either with Catholics for purposes of display or with 
non-Catholics in controversy, these disputations were not 


54 rea? p.7, c.2, n.1, d, in MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2. pp. 574- 
85: Cons. p.4,.C13, nia. Cat 2aclor in Lie (Lec Omit as 
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formalities but live and serious debates. They also furnished the 
intensive self-activity by which the students truly assimilated 
the matter which had been lectured on by the professors, and 
formed their personal preferences on questions open to free 
discussion. Hence, it is no wonder that in his educational 
writings Ignatius, who wanted retreatants to discover and relish 
truths through their self-activity when they undertook the 
Spiritual Exercises, insisted again and again®® that the students 
should have frequent practice in the art of disputation. 


Besee ce. Cons. p.4)'c.6,.n.8, H: c.13, n.3. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK OF A 
JESUIT UNIVERSITY IN 1556 


HE organizational framework of a Jesuit 
university as Ignatius conceived it could embrace the five 
faculties of the day: languages, arts, theology, medicine, and 
law. 


A Schematic Presentation of the Five Faculties 


This organization can be seen at a glance in the schematic 
presentation of the five possible faculties as given in Chart 1. 
Ordinarily, the elementary education which was prerequisite 
to entry into a Jesuit college or university had to be obtained 
elsewhere. Ignatius highly esteemed the work of elementary 
education as a work of charity, but refrained from undertaking 
it because it would consume the manpower which he thought 
could be better used otherwise.t To North Americans, the term 
elementary education evokes a concept of pupils ranging in age 
from five to fourteen years. No such image was in the mind of 
Ignatius when he excluded elementary education from the 
ordinary ministries of his Society. Rather, he was thinking only 
of the very youngest pupils first learning to form letters and to 
read them, that is, those who would be in the lowest two or three 
grades of a modern American “grammar school.” 
In the sixteenth century, somewhere between the ages of five 
and seven® the child was put under a tutor—sometimes a priest, 
A CONS.D.4,0C.1 san: 
2Woodward, W. H., Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanistic Educa- 
tors: Essays and Versions, pp. 198, 199; also, Woodward, W. H., De- 
siderius Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method of Education, p. 106; 
Woodward, W. H., Studies in Education during the Age of the Ren- 
aissance, 1400-1600, pp. 50, 75, 86, 119, 144, 212, 219, 282. On medieval 
elementary education see Rashdall, H., edited by F. M. Powicke and 
A. B. Emden, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 3 vols., 


Oxford, Clarendon Press, Vol. 3, pp. 350, 351, and index s.v. grammar, 
grammar schools, and classics. 
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Plate 1. The Roman College of 1584 As It Appears Today 


Built in 1582-1584 through the generosity of Pope Gregory XIII, in 
whose honor it gradually became known as the Gregorian University. 
The Society owned it from 1584 to 1773, and from 1824 to 1873. St. 
Robert Cardinal Bellarmine lived, taught, and wrote here (1584-1594, 
1597-1599). He was also its rector. St. Aloysius Gonzaga lived and 
studied in it (1587-1591), and also St. John Berchmans (1619-1621). 
About ninety yards of a facade approximately one hundred and fifteen 
yards long are shown in the picture. The ground plan ts approximately 
a square. 


Plate 2. The Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome Today 


The present building was erected in 1930, largely through the inspiration 

and kindness of Pope Pius XI, who, like His Holiness Pope Pus XII, 

was once a student in the Gregorian University. In the academic year 
1952-1953 the University had 2,372 students from 60 nations. 


Facing it, in the right foreground, is the Pontifical Biblical Institute, a 
Graduate School of Scriptural Studies which ts affiliated but autonomous. 


Plate 3. The Class in Moral Theology 


Classes are conducted in Latin according to the lecture system. 


The students in the class number 900. 
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Approximate 
age of pupil 


5) to 7 Elementary Education begun 
(but ordinarily not in Jesuit schools). 


Tk 6 
~ Elementary education comprised: how to converse in 
amr | Latin, how to read it, and how to write it. Generally 
= there was no formal instruction in or about the vernacular. 
fae 

9) 


The University is entered at about the age of ten. 


especially of Latin and Greek. 


For able pupils, about six months each in four classes of 


Humane letters begun, in the Faculty of Languages, 
1] 


> 

S grammar. They studied the grammar of Latin, which 
i they previously knew how to speak. The highest class 
5 of grammar was often completed by the age of twelve. 
S 

os Le Next came two years of rhetoric, poetry, and history. In 


\ them, the objective was complete facility in the art of 

speaking, reading, and writing Latin, with elegance when 

possible, before beginning the study of philosophy and the 

13 other arts (for which Latin was still an indispensable tool). 
14 


Philosophy and the other arts begun, 
| in the Faculty of Arts. 


) 
} 
} 


Chairs of logic, physics, metaphysics, 
moral science, and mathematics. 


After three years was conferred the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; and on many, after six months more, of 
Master of Arts. 


) Theology begun, in the Faculty of Theology; 
or entry to Faculty of Law, 

: | or, to Faculty of Medicine 

| 


16 
17 


Theology was the most wmportant subject; 
was open to externs. 


Chairs of scholastic theology, positive theology, 
canon law, scripture. 


There was a four-year cycle of the fundamental 
courses, after which the ordinary course of theology 
was completed. Ordination might occur at about the 
20 J age of twenty-one. 


21 | 


99 ( There were two years more of acts and exercises for 
those who desired the degree of Doctor of Theology. 


23 
Chart 1. Schematic Outline: 
A University as Conceived by St. Ignatius. 
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sometimes a governess, sometimes one of the village school- 
masters who taught for whatever fees he could obtain. The task 
of this elementary teacher was to teach the child how to read 
and write Latin, and how to converse in it in elementary fashion. 
Generally, he gave no formal instruction about the vernacular;?® 
what the child spontaneously learned about his mother tongue 
in his home was deemed sufficient. After some years of such 
training he was equipped to enter a Jesuit college or university. 


The Progress of a Boy through the 
Entire Curriculum 


We shall gain much aid towards obtaining a clear concept 
of one of Ignatius’ universities by tracing the progress of a boy 
through its entire curriculum in the mid-sixteenth century. While 
our case will be a slightly idealized one because there are no 
extended interruptions of schooling, it is nevertheless one fully 


possible and typical. 


In the Lower Faculty of Languages or 
Humane Letters 


The boy might well have begun his study of humane letters 
under the faculty of languages at an age as early as that of ten. 
However, he might also be thirteen like Leonard Lessius when 
he entered the Jesuit college at Louvain, or even considerably 
older. In those days when such a small percentage of the 
population received any education, limits of age were not yet 


3 Woodward, Vittorino de Feltre, p.200; Mulhern, J., A History of Edu- 
cation, p. 264. 

4Cons. p.4, c.12, n.2, with the cross reference given there. The age of 
ten is inferred from the ordinary practice of the century of admitting 
pupils to the faculty of arts at the age of 14, 15, or 16. See Ch. 6, pp. 
81-111: also, Rashdall: op. cet, Vol. 111, p. 373; J. Muthetnmreapeecas 
p. 287; Paulsen, op. ctt., pp. 20, 40, 41. 

Other hints about ages can be gathered from the Constitutions. Ap- 
plicants to the Society must be at least 14 (Cons. p.1, c.2, n.12). Ordin- 
arily this implied some previous education (p.1, c.3; ¢.2, nn. 6, 7; p.4, 
Proem., A. If they did not have previous training in learning, a 
convenient age for them to be in the colleges is a period of 7 years 
of schooling (p.4, c.9, n.1, A), when the student is between 14 and 
23 (p.4, c.3, n4, B). This seems to refer to boarders, whom Ignatius 
probably did not desire to receive when they were too young. The ex- 
tern students are ordinarily withdrawn after this period to make room 
for others. In the case of the Jesuit students, this period can be shortened 
or prolonged, or interrupted because the young Jesuit students are sent 
to teach before beginning theology (Cons. p.4, c.9, n.2). But the or- 

_ dinary procedure is to withdraw the young Jesuit after he has finished 
the 3 year course in arts and the 4 year course in theology (p.4, c.9, n.3). 
For the profession of final vows, he should be at least 25 years of age 
(p.1, c.2, n.12). See also T. Corcoran, S.J., in Farrell, op. cit., p. viii. 
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regularly associated with the various groups or classes in a school, 
and mature men were often found among the beginners in 
grammar.” 


Our young student of ten first passed through the four classes 
of lower grammar. His professors taught him in Latin and 
required him to recite in it. They also insisted that he speak 
Latin with his schoolmates through all the hours of the day when 
they were in school. In the schools of the Renaissance the study 
of grammar was becoming Ciceronian and was inductive to a 
considerable extent.* Since the boy was now learning the formal 
grammar of the Latin language which he already knew how to 
speak, the study of grammar was roughly similar to that of pupils 
in a modern elementary school who learn the grammatical rules 
of the vernacular language which they spoke before they entered 
school. If the student was fairly bright he could complete all four 
of the classes in lower grammar in two years. 


Then he spent about two years in the highest class of 
grammar, devoted to rhetoric, poetry, and history.’ However, a 
gifted pupil might complete all these studies in about a year. 
In the Jesuit college of Louvain, Leonard Lessius completed all 
his work in the classes of lower grammar and in that of rhetoric, 
poetry, and history within two years, when he was between the 
ages of thirteen and fifteen. The rhetoric so dear to the 
litterateurs of the Renaissance consisted chiefly of the study of 
Cicero and Quintilian as guides to prose composition in all its 
forms. The purpose of this study was to form the pupil to 
eloquentia, one of the chief educational goals of the age. By 
eloquence the humanists did not mean merely skill or virtuosity 
in declaiming some piece of Latin on some occasion of display in 
school, such as a contest of elocution or oratory. Rather, they 
understood by this term the ability in later life to move an 
audience and convince it of some serious point by means of an 
elegant Latin address, sermon, or disputation.? One who could 
so move his hearers in Latin presumably could also move them 
in his vernacular when he had occasion to use it—for example, 
when his audience contained uneducated persons. 


5 Woodward, Studies in Education, p.38. 

6 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 209, 210. 

Cons. p.4, c.15,-n.1, A, 

8 Cons. p.4, ¢.12, n.2, A; c.15, n.l, A. See also Woodward, Studies in 
Education, pp. ‘45, 54, on the nature of rhetoric. 

9 See the citation from Vergerius, below on p. 141. 
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Under this faculty of languages the pupil studied Latin and 
Greek, and perhaps Hebrew and other languages, too. Ignatius 
expressly states in his Constitutions that the purpose of these 
studies, especially of the Latin, was their utility as tools to learn 
and to express the truths of philosophy and theology. “Since 
both the learning of theology and the use of it require, especially 
in these times, knowledge of humane letters and of the Latin 
and Greek languages, there must be capable professors of these 
languages, and that in sufficient number.” Then he proceeds to 
approve also the study of vernacular languages whenever these 
will be helpful in achieving the purpose for which the Society 
undertakes educational work. “Furthermore, there may also be 
teachers of other languages such as Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, 
and Indian when these will be necessary or useful for the end 
mentioned. We must take into consideration the differences of 
place and the reasons there may be for us to teach them.’*° 


His prescribing Latin primarily because of its utility is exactly 
what we would expect of any alert educator in his century, since 
ability to speak, read, and write Latin with facility was then so 
necessary for all higher studies. In the twentieth century, we 
have available in the vernacular languages many books on all 
subjects, including the most advanced research in philosophy and 
theology. But in the sixteenth century, few if any authors had 
yet thought of employing the vernacular to write philosophy, 
theology, mathematics, or almost anything else of importance in 
academic circles. Italian, French, and German were, to a great 
extent, still only groups of similar dialects, not unified languages. 
Lombard, Venetian, and Neapolitan modes of writing were not 
acceptable in Florence. Hence, to be more widely read, men 
wrote their treatises in Latin.1' Even as late as 1800 there were 
only eighteen regularly printed languages in Europe, and not 
until 1937 had the number increased to fifty-three. In the 
parliaments of Hungary and Croatia the discussions were 
conducted in Latin, not the vernacular, until approximately 1825. 


10 Cons. p.4, c.12, n.2. Teachers of Latin will notice with interest that the 
objectives of the study of Latin in Ignatius day were vastly different 
from the aims which modern teachers propose in their efforts to mo- 
tivate pupils to study this branch. See the discussion of this subject in 
Appendix I. 

11 Burckhardt, J., tr. by Middlemore, The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy, p. 245 

12. W. A. Oldfather and M. Harman, “Latin as an International Auxiliary 
Language,” The Classical Outlook, Vol. 22, no. 2 (Nov. 1944), p. 13. 
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Clearly, therefore, in Ignatius’ sixteenth century, mastery of the 
art of using Latin with ease was as practical and necessary as 
skill in the vernacular today, not only for all higher study, but 
also for any career in Church, state, letters,’* or for any business 
which required more than elementary literacy. 


However, in the sixteenth century most educated persons 
desired to speak and write their Latin with at least some of the 
literary graces then in vogue. Ever a man of his times, Ignatius 
wisely paid deference to these tastes of his day, and through the 
studies which he prescribed not only in grammar but also in 
rhetoric, poetry, and history, he made provision in his curriculum 
for both the useful and the liberal aspects of the study of Latin. 
In his course of studies, as in others of his age, the study of Latin 
was simultaneously practical and cultural, and it had the same 
functions which are today possessed by English in American 
elementary, secondary, and even lower university education. 

Thus, when he prescribed Latin his objective was, primarily, 
full facility in the art of speaking, reading, and writing this 
language to such an extent that it could be used readily after its 
study in school would have ceased, and, secondarily, ability to 
use Latin with at least some of the stylistic elegance currently in 
vogue. He expected the students to achieve this objective by 
approximately the age of fourteen, before they entered upon their 
study of the arts. 


The fact that Latin was in that era so thoroughly and 
manifestly practical was an important factor in motivating the 
pupils to study it with zest. Neither they nor their parents 
questioned its utility for the life of an educated person. Conse- 
quently, to persuade the pupils to study Latin, the teachers in 
Ignatius schools needed no recourse to subtle arguments which 
might leave the boys or their parents sceptical and cold. 


In the Higher Faculty of Arts 


Thus our student might complete that part of his education 
which today is termed secondary or preparatory when he was 
as young as fourteen or fifteen, and pass from the lower faculty 
of languages or humane letters to the higher faculty of arts, 


13 Farrell, op. cit., p. 50; McGucken, of. cit., pp. 35; 40, note 8; 163, 164: 
203; Schwickerath, R., S.J., op. cit., p. 8; Woodward, Studies in Edu- 
cation, p 239. 

eons. ).4,0¢-15; n.2, B;.¢.17, n.. See, also Rashdall, op-.cit., Vol. 3; p. 
352; and Paulsen, op. cit., pp. 18, 19. 
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where the natural sciences! which can be learned from reason 
were taught. In this faculty, the young man in Ignatius univer- 
sity studied under the professors who occupied the chairs of 
Aristotelian logic, physics, metaphysics, moral philosophy, and 
mathematics." Ignatius inserted these branches in his curriculum 
because they were means useful for the learning as well as the 
later use of theology, and because by the very fact of serving 
these higher purposes they gave training of the mental powers. 
Ordinarily the student spent three years in the study of these 
arts.‘’ Thereupon in some universities he might still receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (somewhat as Peter Canisius received 
this degree at the age of sixteen from the non-Jesuit University 
of Cologne). Then our student might, if he wished, spend 
another half year in reviewing the field of arts, and perform the 
academic exercises, disputations, and public examinations by 
which he earned his degree of Master of Arts.’® 

Hence it was now, at the age of about seventeen or seventeen 
and a half, that the student was qualified and free to elect a 


curriculum in law, or medicine, or theology,’® or to leave school 


for the other pursuits of life. In earlier medieval times a course 
in law or medicine customarily lasted five to eight years. Usually 
a doctor of medicine was required to be at least twenty years 
old, with a curriculum of five years completed after some arts.*° 
Probably these medieval customs had not changed much by 
Ignatius time. 


In the Higher Faculty of Theology 


If our student elected theology, he could continue his studies 
in one of Ignatius’ universities. The faculty of theology included 
chairs of scholastic theology, positive*’ theology, canon law, and 
Sacred Scripture. In scholastic theology, the student established 
his conclusions by reasoning upon the data of God’s revelation 
in the manner of scholastic philosophers. In positive theology, 
he searched for further light on the meaning of this revealed 


15 Cons. p.4, c.12, n.3. They are taught because they dispose the abilities 
for theology, are serviceable for the perfect knowledge and use of it, and 
also by their own very natures aid towards these ends. 

16 Cons. p.4, c.12,-n.3, C 

17 Cons. p.4, c.15, n.2. 

18 Cons. p.4, c.15, n.2. 

19 Cons. p.4, c.12, n.4. 

20 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 246; Mulhern, op. cit., p. 224. 

21 On the meaning of “positive theology,” see below , note 5 on Chapter 5 
of the Constitutions, below on p. 297. 
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doctrine by studying works of history, decrees of general coun- 
cils, sections of canon law, and other monuments or organs of 
tradition. In Sacred Scripture, he made a scientific study of the 
structure and deeper meaning of the inspired books of the Old 
and New Testaments. His fundamental courses were ordinarily 
arranged in a cycle of four years.** After these, aged about 
twenty-one, he could be ordained a priest if he so elected and a 
bishop consented to administer Holy Orders to him. Thereafter, 
he might continue two more years to review theology, perform 
further academic acts, and receive the degree of doctor of 
theology, at the approximate age of twenty-three. 


22 Cons. p.4, ¢.15, n.3; ¢.9, n.3. 


CHAPTER 5 


OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE ORGANIZATION 


San of the features of the organization 
of a Jesuit university as conceived by Ignatius which are 
especially noteworthy are the following. 


All the Faculties of the Era 


An Ignatian university was a place where any or all of the 
university faculties of his era had an opportunity to function:* 
the lower faculty of languages or humane letters, and the higher 
faculties of arts or philosophy, theology, law, and medicine. 
Each faculty was composed of several chairs. For example, the 
faculty of arts could operate with chairs of logic, physics, meta- 
physics, moral philosophy, and mathematics; or the faculty of 
humane letters with chairs of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. However, actual presence 
of all the faculties was not required to justify the title of 
university. Since faculties of medicine and law generally did not 
exist in early Jesuit universities, Ignatius expected students who 
wished to take these branches to transfer to other universities, 
such as the papal University of Rome, the Sapienza. 

It is useful to note in passing that the terminology common in 
Ignatius day has remained constant in Europe but has often 
changed in the United States. In America the term faculty has 
been largely replaced by the terms college or school, and chair 
has given way to department. Europeans still speak of the 
Faculty of Arts or of Law, and the Chair of Mathematics. 
Americans generally refer to the College of Liberal Arts, the 
Law School, and the Department of Mathematics. 


Instruction and Also Research 


In keeping with the general view of the function of 
universities which was still prevalent in the sixteenth century, 


1Cons. p.4, c.12. 
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at first sight a Jesuit university seemed to be an institution 
intended for the transmission of the knowledge of the past. But 
the Jesuit university, like the preceding medieval universities, 
also provided a home for scholars devoted to the discovery of 
new truth through research, or to the fresh application of old 
truths to new circumstances;? and it certainly fostered rather 
than hindered such activity. Ignatius personally encouraged 
Lainez and Canisius not only in the work of research by which 
they gave so much aid to the Council of Trent, but in other 
studies, too. And the system of schools which he set up was a 
natural habitat for the activity of scholars like Lainez, Canisius, 
Bellarmine, Suarez, Clavius, Maldonatus, and Cornelius a 
Lapide. Such men were research scholars of outstanding 
excellence when measured by the standards of any age. 


It was only in the eighteenth century that discovery of 
new truth through research came to be considered in many 
places as the foremost function of a university. Perhaps the 
first formulation of this ideal is in the speech delivered in 1711 
by Professor Nicholas Gundling at the newly founded University 
of Halle.* 

In actual practice, a university as conceived by Ignatius was 
an institution intended both to transmit the heritage of truth 
from the past and to discover new truth through scientific 
investigation or research. 


Theology the Most Important Branch 
in the Curriculum 


Ignatius regarded theology as the most important branch in 
the curriculum. His statement could hardly be stronger or 
clearer: 


Since the end of the Society and of its studies is to aid 
our fellow men to the knowledge and love of God and to 
the salvation of their souls; and since the branch of 
theology is the means most suitable to this end, in the 
universities of the Society the principal emphasis ought 
to be put upon it. Diligent treatment by highly capable 
professors should be given to what pertains to scholastic 
doctrine and Sacred Scripture, and to that part of positive 
theology which is conducive to the aforementioned end.+ 


2 See Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 490-496, esp. 490. 
3 Paulsen, op. cit., p. 46. 
Sons. p.4;, c12; 11. 
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The Focus of Integration: 
a Scientific Catholic Outlook 


The result which Ignatius aimed to produce in the students 
was manifestly a carefully reasoned, and therefore scientifically 
grounded, Catholic outlook on life which would enable and 
inspire them to contribute intelligently and effectively to the 
welfare of society. That outlook was the focal point towards 
which Ignatius directed all the branches in the curriculum and 
all the elements his school contained. Since theology imparts 
whatever can be known, from divine revelation, about God and 
His creatures, especially man and his duties and destiny, it is 
the foremost and indispensable source of this outlook. But 
obviously it must be studied thoroughly and scientifically, so 
that the student grasps the integration of its major sections and 
its subsidiary branches—quite as one who has had a college 
major in physics must know all the principal phases of his 
subject. Ignatius was well aware how incongruous it would be 
for a student to develop his knowledge of literature or physics 
or mathematics or law or medicine to the well-reasoned 
knowledge which is characteristic of one who has the degree of 
a bachelor, master, or doctor in the subject, and simultaneously 
to let his knowledge of theology—the motivating source of his 
theistic outlook on life—remain that characteristic of a child, 
namely, knowledge which he has accepted merely on the 
authority of his elders because he was as yet incapable of 
reasoning deeply. 

Ignatius had in his program all the divisions of theology 
according to their organization and names in his day: Sacred 
Scripture, scholastic theology (with a recommendation of 
alertness and emphasis for the sections especially likely to 
motivate Christian living, in other words, for ascetical theology), 
positive theology or patrology, moral theology or matters of 
conscience, and canon law. 

However, the theological curriculum which he devised was 
not one consisting merely of topics more or less loosely related, 
and chosen because of their suitability to promote piety. What 
he prescribed was a sequence of theological courses lasting 
throughout four years, with St. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa 
Theologiae as the chief textbook. Hence Ignatius clearly desired 
his students to know the whole strong organic structure of 
Catholic theology. They were indeed to learn thoroughly single 
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topics like the Incarnation, Grace, and Penance. But they were 
also to perceive the relationship of each topic to all the subjects 
of the field, such as the Blessed Trinity and the Beatific Vision. 


In this love of an orderly and organic presentation of theol- 
ogy, Ignatius was a faithful follower of the doctrine stated by 
St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologiae, the work which 
Ignatius had come to esteem so highly at Paris. It was already 
in the Prologue of his great treatise that St. Thomas expressed 
his love of a logically ordered progression: 


A teacher of Catholic truth ought to instruct not only 
the proficient, but also beginners, according to the 
Apostle’s statement [in 1 Corinthians 3, 2]: “As little ones 
in Christ, I fed you with milk, not with solid food.” 
Therefore our intention in this work is to set forth the 
matters which pertain to the Christian religion in a 
manner which is suitable for the instruction of beginners. 

For, we have observed that beginners in this doctrine 
are very much impeded by what various authors have 
written. They are hindered partly because of the multi- 
plication of profitless questions, articles, and arguments; 
partly, too, because the truths which such beginners need 
to know are not presented according to the order of the 
subject matter, but rather in the order required by the 
explanation of books, or according to the fact that an 
occasion of holding a disputation arose; and partly be- 
cause the frequent repetition of the same matter often 
produced weariness and confusion in the students’ minds. 


(Italics supplied. ) 


This passage of St. Thomas was one which would obviously be 
especially attractive to a man of Ignatius’ temperament, with his 
mind so prone to view things as an ascending hierarchy of means 
and ends. 


St. Thomas Summa Theologiae is a treatise highly meta- 
physical in nature, and as such is primarily speculative. Part 
Four of Ignatius’ Constitutions is an educational treatise, and 
consequently is chiefly practical in character. One can easily 
observe, especially in Chapter Twelve, in paragraph four of 
Chapter Six, and in paragraph three of Chapter Fifteen, that 
Ignatius is carrying into practical application the love of order 
which St. Thomas commended in the Prologue of the Summa. 

The instruction in theology was to be open to externs as well 
as to Jesuits. Chapter Seven of Part Four of the Constitutions 
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treats of both externs and Jesuits.’ Ignatius states that for the 
externs schools open to the public should be established in the 
colleges, at least in the humane letters; and that when the 
students have made sufficient progress in these subjects, they 
should be sent for the higher branches to the universities of the 
Society.© These externs might be young men who envisaged 
the priesthood, or those who intended to remain laymen. We 
must remember that during the preceding centuries lay youths 
attended the university lectures on theology, and this practice 
had not died. Also, since the theological faculty was to be the 
strongest in the university, its chief ideas would flow to the 
students under the other faculties. For Ignatius’ universities, like 
others, were communities of students and professors among 
whom a university atmosphere was expected to exist. 

His general policy in opening colleges was to open first only 
the classes in the humanities, and then add the higher faculties 
as the students advanced. That he intended to add faculties of 
arts and theology, and hoped that even many lay students 
would pursue these branches, seems clear from his letters of 
December 1, 1551, to Father Antonio Araoz, the provincial of 
Spain, of the same date to the Members of the Society of Jesus, 
and of June, 1552, to Father Mercurian in Perugia.’ 

In Ignatius’ day, the opportunity of teaching scientific 
theology to lay students probably was not as great as that which 
is opening up before the American Jesuits today. The era of 
widespread literacy had not yet begun, and the number of lay 
students desiring training in theology was no doubt far less than 
that of the young Americans requesting it in Jesuit and other 
Catholic American universities today. As a result, Ignatius 
seems not to have had occasion to give much lengthy or explicit 
treatment to this matter. But if lay youths, desiring such 
scientific training in theology as a means to equip themselves 


5 Farrell, op. cit., p. 144. Cf. footnote 1 on Cons. p.4, c.3, n.4, in the edition 
of Rome, 1937. 

6 Cons. p.4, c.7, n.1, B. The attendance of laymen in classes of theology is 
a subject worthy of more extensive research in primary sources than it | 
has yet received. For hints about this subject see Farrell, op. cit, pp. 16, 
32, 34, 67, 137, 138, 141, 144, 172 (Ledesma echoing Ignatius’ spirit), 339, 
360, note 2 with references to the Constitutions, Monuumenta Ignatiana, 
and Monuumenta Paedagogica; also MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., Epist., 
tom. 3, Epist. 2078. Aicardo, op. cit., p. 501, lists some Jesuit and non- 
Jesuit graduates in philosophy from the Jesuit University of Gandia. 

7See Farrell, op. cit., pp. 137, 138; the letter, cited above on pp. 25-29, 
from MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 1 ser., Epist., tom. 4, pp. 6, 7, 10, 11; tom. 12, 
pp. 309-311. 
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with a scientifically reasoned Christian outlook by which they 
could take an effective part in life, had requested Ignatius to 
provide such courses in theology for them, what would he have 
replied? Would he who in his schools gave them training in 
literature have sent them elsewhere for theology? That cannot be 
imagined. It seems far more probable that, consistent with his 
character, he would have said: ‘Read again what I have written 
in my letters of December 1, 1551, to Father Araoz and to the 
Members of the Society, and in my Constitutions, Part Four, 
Chapter Twelve, Number One. My words there hold just as 
true of lay students as of seminarians.’ 


The Meaning of the Terms “Arts” 
and “Liberal Arts” 


Ignatius used the term “arts” or “the arts” (artes, or las artes) 
with great frequency. On at least three occasions, he added the 
adjective to form the term “liberal arts” (artes liberales). In one 
case, the translators of 1558 who knew his mind so well, rendered 
his en las artes by the Latin ex artibus liberalibus. 

Ignatius use of these terms is the one prevalent in his era.® 
The meaning of these terms had changed, but only slightly, 
from that of the preceding centuries. In medieval times, the arts 
were often called the liberal arts, artes liberales.° They com- 
prised the trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, and the 
more advanced quadrivium of music, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy. In the earlier medieval universities, the faculty of 
arts was classified as lower, and those of law, medicine, and 
theology as higher. But in the Renaissance, both a renaming and 
a reclassification were gradually taking place. The liberal arts, 
especially the lower branches among them, were coming to be 
called humane letters or humane arts, litterae humaniores, artes 
humaniores.’° Also, the teachers of the lower branches which 
had comprised the earlier medieval faculty of arts were coming 
to be known as the lower faculty, that of languages. Their work 
was to teach the languages, rhetoric, poetry, and history which 
were intended to form the pupil to the educational ideal of the 
age, eloquence. The remaining liberal arts, especially those 

8 For artes or las artes, see, e.g., Cons. p.4, c.12, n.3, and C; c.15, n.2, and 
B. For artes liberales see Examen, c.5, n.2; Cons. p.4, c.14, n.3; p.5, ¢.2, 
n.2. For las artes Latinized by artes liberales, see Cons. p.4, c.15, n.2. B. 
See also Woodward, Vittorina da Feltre, pp. 182-184. 


9See Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, p.34, n.2; p.35. 
10 See an example in Farrell, op. cit., p. 108, footnote 43. 
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which in medieval days had comprised the higher studies, were 
in many places during the Renaissance coming to be classified 
as a higher faculty, which sometimes was still named faculty of 
arts, but sometimes was referred to as the faculty of philosophy." 
The teachers comprising this faculty of arts or philosophy 
expounded not only philosophy but also such branches as natural 
science (still chiefly Aristotelian) and mathematics. The new 
division between the lower faculty of languages and the higher 
one of arts or philosophy was not yet always sharp, or consistent 
in various places. 

This new arrangement is the one which Ignatius used. He 
placed the Latin, Greek, Hebrew and other languages under 
the faculty of languages and named them litterae humaniores; 
later on, by means of an insertion, Clarification A, he put 
rhetoric, poetry, and history under this same heading. He used 
the terms arts or liberal arts as the name of the branches taught 
by his higher faculty of arts: logic, physics, metaphysics, moral 
philosophy, and some mathematics.’? He prescribed the doctrine 
of Aristotle as that to be taught in these branches.** 


When Ignatius employed these terms arts or liberal arts, he 
seemed to be using them merely as the name of a group of 
subjects, and not to be implying any theory about the nature of 
a liberal or humane art as distinguished from a useful or a 
mechanical art. At least, I have found no evidence that 
he implied any such theory. Neither did Ignatius seem in his use 
of these terms to be thinking of the difference between a 
science and an art when these terms are used in philosophy. 
Philosophical discussion of that difference was not sufficiently 
prevalent in Ignatius’ day to bring men in general to abandon 
or even seriously to question a habitual and traditional usage 
of a frequently employed term. 


Ignatius did not, to my knowledge, employ the phrase 
liberal education. But in the course of subsequent history it 
was a very natural process to apply the phrase liberal education 
to the training in the branches which he habitually designated 
by his terms humane letters and liberal arts. 

11 See Paulsen, op. cit., pp. 39, 40; Farrell, op. cit., p. 138. 
t2Cons. p.4, c.12,n.2, A &n.3, C; also, 2.5, n.1;¢.14, n.3: c17,)nn 4s, 
13 Cons p.4, c.14, n.3. On the humanists’ notion and treatment of philoso- 


phy see Nelson, Br. J. S., F.S.C., Aeneae Silvii De Liberorum Educa- 
tione, 1940, p.79; Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 221-223. 
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Religious Instruction and Religious Training 


Ignatius scheme of education comprised both religious 
instruction and religious training, each of them adapted to the 
ages of the respective groups of students. In other words, it was 
both intellectual and moral education. 

To understand his Constitutions in this regard, we must have 
clear in our minds the distinction between 1) instruction 
imparting knowledge of the truths of faith and 2) training in 
religious practice. The first is intellectual education, the 
imparting of knowledge and the inducing of a man to act 
according to the intellectual virtues; the second is moral 
education, inducing him to develop the moral habits referred 
to in common language as virtues. In the order of logic, the 
intellectual virtues come first, being basic to the moral virtues. 
But in the order of time with any growing boy or girl who is 
not yet capable of reasoning deeply, the moral virtues usually 
receive attention first, in so far as the parents and teachers by 
various devices induce the child into habits of living morally. 
The closer the boy or girl comes to adulthood the more is it 
desirable that his knowledge of the basis of his moral practices 
should become scientifically reasoned. 

In Ignatius’ scheme of education, both the training in religious 
practice and the instruction imparting knowledge were given 
throughout all the faculties, both lower and higher, in the 
university. But in accordance with the average age of the 
students, there was a difference of emphasis at different levels 
of their course. 

The pupils engaged chiefly in the study of Latin under the 
lower faculties generally ranged from about ten to fourteen years 
of age. For them, the chief emphasis was on training to habits 
of piety through their being urged to frequent confession, 
communion, attendance at sermons, and other religious exercises. 
The religious instruction was in the form of classes in Christian 
doctrine, learned from catechisms like those of Peter Canisius. 
These boys were not yet old enough for the critical and reasoning 
methods of theology as a science. The younger boys (los nifios, 
translated by the Latin pueri in 1558), were to learn the 
Christian doctrine by heart and recite it; and all, even the 
more adult among them (los mayores, adultiores), were to try to 
know it,’* if they happened to be among the percentage of those 


14 Cons. p.4, c.7, n.2; c.16, n.2, with footnotes 2 and 3 on p. 330. 
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who in their younger days had not learned even their catechism. 
That percentage was vastly greater in Ignatius day than in 
modern North America. 

Substantially, the same system applied for the students of 
the arts, most of whom were fourteen to seventeen or somewhat 
older. They, however, were now studying Aristotle under the 
professors of logic, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and 
metaphysics.° These subjects gave substantial motivation for 
good conduct. The boys were now capable of comprehending 
religious instruction of a more scientific character, and no doubt 
they received it through the remarks of their professors in class, 
the sermons they heard, and through the declamations which the 
more advanced students of arts were required to compose and 
deliver.?° 

But when the students entered the course of theology 
properly so called, they were about seventeen. For them 
Ignatius prescribed the full charge of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Peter Lombard. The chief emphasis was now on theology as a 
science with its dialectical, critical, reasoning approach. But 
while this deeper intellectual training was growing more 
intensive, the inducing of moral virtues or the practice of piety 
was not discontinued. These students, too, were urged to 
frequent confession, communion, and attendance at sermons 
and at daily Mass, in order that they might “learn good and 
Christian morals” along with letters.2” 

If we restrict our considerations to the intellectual order, we 
find that there was, of course, a danger that with boys of fourteen 
to seventeen the study of philosophy might be a somewhat 
mechanical memorizing of a professor’s definitions, proofs, and 
answers to objections, rather than a true coming to grips with 
the philosophical problems. Especially in a form-loving era like 
that of the Renaissance, the skill of the boys in reciting formulae, 
such as “TI distinguish the major, I counterdistinguish the minor, 
and under these distinctions I deny the consequent and the 
consequence, might distract attention from true penetration of 
the matter under discussion. Glibness in uttering such formulae 
might lead pupils and even professors to the illusion that the 
15 Cons. p.4, c.14, n.3 
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Plate 4. The Grammar School at Harrow, Engand 


The school was founded in 1571, and the building completed in 1593. The picture furnishes 
a good idea of the nature of sixteenth-century schools. Those on the continent, like the 
College of Guyenne, did not substantially differ in arrangement or appearance. 
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Plate 5. A Lecture on Theology by St. Albert the Great 
(1193 ?-1280) 


An illuminated picture from a manuscript of 1310 which is now in the royal collection 
of copper engravings at Berlin. The master (magister) or professor (doctor) 1s 
shown in his chair as he lectures (legit or praelegit) to his students (audttores). 


Plate 6. The Lecture Room in the Present 
Gregorian University, Rome 


It contains 900 students of theology. A similar room 
accommodaies 800 students of philosophy. 
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question under debate had been understood with thoroughness, 
even in an introductory course. 

Already in the third century B.C., Aristotle, an experienced 
teacher of philosophy as well as a writer, observed (in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Book 6, Chapter 8, 1142a) that “a young 
man of practical wisdom cannot be found.” The remark holds 
equally true of speculative wisdom, since it can be attained only 
by long application of practical science in the art of studying. 
Aristotle gave as his reason that “such wisdom is concerned not 
only with universals but with particulars also, which become fa- 
miliar from experience. But a young man has no experience, for 
it is length of time that gives experience.” Boys and young men, 
he thinks, “do not give true assent” (ou pisteuousin) to philophi- 
cal principles “but they merely use the proper language.” St. 
Thomas Aquinas, also aware that boys and young men cannot 
truly grasp the deeper meanings and implications of metaphysi- 
cal terms, in commenting on Aristotle’s statement approvingly 
observed (in his treatise In X libros Ethicorum, Liber Sextus, 
Lectio 7): “Young men do not give genuine assent to matters 
of wisdom, namely, to metaphysical matters; that is, they do not 
truly grasp them with their minds, even though they state them 
with their mouths.” Juvenes sapientialia quidem, scilicet meta- 
physicalia, non credunt, id est, non attingunt mente, licet dicant 
ore. But neither St. Thomas nor Ignatius (who probably knew 
Aristotle’s statement since he was required to study his Ethics at 
Paris and prescribed his moral philosophy for his own schools ) 
give any indication that they were surprised or troubled at any 
inconsistency between the statement of Aristotle and the edu- 
cational practice common in the thirteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. 

In point of fact, it is only at first sight that inconsistency ap- 
pears to exist. In any era whatever (with our own included), 
this phenomenon by which boys, young men, or professors think 
memorized formulae to be true knowledge occurs at least oc- 
casionally in all learning by those approximately fourteen to 
twenty years of age. Even if the phenomenon did sometimes oc- 
cur with those acquiring their first acquaintance with philosophy 
in Ignatius’ schools, the students were coming to know and love 
the truths of which they would learn the deeper reasons and 
meaning later in life. The eventual remedy for such mechanical 
absorption of philosophy by those too young truly to penetrate 
its deeper problems was present in Ignatius’ system, in the 
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theology which the boys were to take up at about seventeen. 
For theology was the chief factor in giving them their well- 
reasoned Catholic outlook on life. 

Probably these boys studying theology from the ages of 
seventeen to twenty-one gained an understanding of it which 
approximated in depth the understanding of Thomistic 
philosophy gained by students of eighteen to twenty-two in 
American Catholic colleges today. That depth of penetration 
could be or can be nothing more than the introductory 
knowledge of which youths seventeen to twenty-one are capable. 
No wise educator has thought that he was giving them the 
mature wisdom of an elderly professor. But in practice, it is 
sane procedure to impart that introductory knowledge in early 
youth. If it should be postponed until late in life most of the 
students would die without it. 

Taken as a group, boys from seventeen to twenty-one were 
neither more nor less intelligent in the sixteenth century than 
boys of the same ages today. In the sixteenth century, they 
acquired an introductory knowledge of Thomistic theology; in 
the twentieth, of Thomistic philosophy. One good feature in the 
sixteenth-century practice was that the students possessed an 
introductory knowledge of the whole fields of both philosophy 
and theology by the age of twenty-one. Then those with the 
desire, ability, and opportunity to devote their whole lives to 
more advanced study in these fields, like Bellarmine or Lessius, 
could enter upon the process of deepening their knowledge while 
they still enjoyed the hope and energy of youth. 


Moreover, those who undertook such a lifetime of study did 
their work of deep penetration only after they had studied the 
entire fields of philosophy and theology. Hence, they could 
illuminate philosophy by theology, and theology by philosophy. 
This was a feature of greatest importance for those who desired 
truly to understand philosophy, especially that of the Christian 
era. As a matter of historical fact, Christian philosophy de- 
veloped within a framework of theology. Hence, without light 
from theology, the philosophy itself cannot be understood with 
depth, any more than the theology can be so understood without 
philosophy. Theology and philosophy must go hand in hand to 
supplement each other. Ignatius, being well aware of this, 
demanded an introduction to both in his curriculum. 

Especially for those students preparing for the priesthood, 
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but also for the lay students, because of the common cultural 
atmosphere which they shared with the seminarians, the Chris- 
tian students in Ignatius’ schools were not studying philosophy 
to become pagan philosophers (like Plato or Aristotle), but 
rather to become theologians who intended to live out in 
practice the faith which had been first given to them in their 
early boyhood (like St. Thomas Aquinas or his pupils). Through 
the grace of God and human training they had come to love 
and live that faith in boyhood. Through similar grace, and 
personal study of theology aided by philosophy, and constant 
effort to live according to their faith, they hoped with good 
reason to understand it by middle age or later.*® 


Long before Ignatius, Plato had already recommended the 
same procedure of teaching children and teen-agers to know and 
love the truth and beauty of which they would truly understand 
the deeper reasons only later in life. Speaking of the education 
of the young boys of his ideal state, he sagely puts the following 
words into Socrates’ mouth (in Republic 401B-402B): 


We would not have our guardians grow up amid images 
of moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, and there 
browse and feed upon many a baneful herb and flower 
day by day, little by little, until they silently gather a 
festering mass of corruption in their own souls. Let our 
artists [i.e., our teachers] rather be those who are gifted 
to discern the true nature of the beautiful and graceful; 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health, amid fair 
sights and sounds, and receive the good in everything; 
and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall flow into the 
eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer 
region, and insensibly draw the soul from earliest years 
into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason. 


18 The problems of the relations among philosophy, theology, faith, relig- 
ious training, and sanctity have been admirably discussed by Professor 
Etienne Gilson in Thomas Aquinas and Our Colleagues. He says well 
(on page 20) that since St. Thomas’ theology contains much purely ra- 
tional speculation about God, human nature, and morality, the best 
short cut to teaching Christian students his metaphysics and ethics is to 
teach them the relevant parts of his theology. 

In this essay, Professor Gilson is occupied chiefly with a theoretical 
discussion, while Ignatius and his followers have been constantly con- 
fronted with problems of immediate practice united with theory. Those 
interested in Jesuit education will find Professor Gilson’s note 10 (on 
page 25) highly important and interesting. 

Also excellent about the introductory teaching of philosophy are Pro- 
fessor Gilson’s remarks in the Aquinas Lecture, 1947, Fall, History of 
Philosophy and Philosophical Education, pp. 12-14 
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There can be no nobler training than that, Glaucon 
replied. 

And therefore, I said, Glaucon, musical training [ie., 
training in reading, writing, mathematics, harmony, 
poetry, and music in the narrower sense, from the age of 
nine or ten to about thirteen] is a more potent instrument 
than any other because rhythm and harmony find their 
way into the inward places of the soul, on which they 
mightily fasten, imparting grace, and making the soul of 
him who is rightly educated graceful, or of him who is 
ill-educated ungraceful; and also because he who has re- 
ceived this true education of the inner being will most 
shrewdly perceive omissions or faults in art and nature, 
and with a true taste, while he praises and rejoices over 
and receives into his soul the good, and becomes noble 
and good, he will justly blame and hate the bad, now in 
the days of his youth, even before he is able to know the 
reason why; and when reason comes he will recognize 
and salute the friend with whom his education has made 
him long familiar. (Translation of Jowett. Italics sup- 
plied. ) 

Also, it is fact of history that it was by this same procedure 
that St. Thomas Aquinas received his education. His case is 
typical of the educational procedure of the times. Although 
many dates will vary by a year or two in different scholarly bi- 
ographies, his education proceeded substantially as follows."® 
Born probably in late 1225, he was sent at the age of five to be- 
come a Benedictine oblate at Monte Cassino. Here in the mon- 
astic school, from about 1231 to 1239, aged six to fourteen, he 
learned how to read and write, acquired the rules of grammar, 
language, and style, and studied the elements of logic and the 
philosophy of nature. As William da Tocco, his contemporary 
biographer, writes, he made progress “in logicalibus et naturali- 
bus,” a phrase known to indicate a fairly advanced stage of 
studies. In 1239 he went to Naples and remained in attendance 
at the University of Naples until 1243. Here, aged fourteen to 
eighteen, he delved deeper into philosophical problems while 
pursuing the arts, that is, the trivium of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, and the quadrivium of music, mathematics, geometry, 
and astronomy. It did not necessarily take him all this time to 
complete these arts. Within these same years he studied logic 


19 A, Walz, O.P., St. Thomas Aquinas, A Biographical Study, es 21 
38, 42, 53, and the chronological table inside the back cover. mee 
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and natural philosophy under two teachers famous for their 
knowledge of Aristotle, Master Martin and Peter of Ireland. 
Sometime during this period, too, probably in 1243 at the age of 
eighteen, he entered the Dominican Order. He spent six months 
or a year as a novice. During his year of captivity at Roccasecca 
(probably May, 1244 to mid-1245), at the age of nineteen, he 
read the Bible and learned theology by studying the text of the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard. Also, for an indeterminable period 
between his entering the Dominicans and the inception of his 
studies in Cologne, he may well have studied dogma, moral, 
exegesis of Scripture, canon law, and homiletics in some local 
studium maintained by the Dominicans for their members who 
did not attend a studium generale or university. In any event, 
in 1245 he returned to Naples. Sometime later, to pursue his 
advanced theological studies he journeyed to Cologne, perhaps 
going by way of Paris. In the Priory of the Holy Cross in Co- 
logne, possibly from 1245 and surely from 1248 to 1252, aged 
twenty or twenty-three to twenty-seven, he was the brilliant pu- 
pil of St. Albert the Great. It was probably here, too, that he was 
ordained a priest. In 1252 he left for Paris. There in the Con- 
vent of St. Jacques from 1252 until 1255, when he was twenty- 
seven to thirty, he taught sacred doctrine as a Bachelor of 
Theology (first as baccalaureus biblicus and later as baccalaureus 
sententiarius). Here, too, in 1256 at the age of thirty-one, he 
received the degree of Master in Theology. At that time the 
term Master of Theology meant Doctor and Professor of 
Theology. 

This account of St. Thomas’ education makes clear that when 
he began his work in Paris at the age of twenty-seven, he was in 
the period of life when, after having attained his complete intro- 
ductory knowledge of his entire field of philosophy and theology 
with their interrelations, he could as a young teacher and re- 
search scholar deepen his knowledge until it became mature 
wisdom. That is the task which he pursued for the rest of his 
life. Before his death at the early age of forty-nine on March 7, 
1274, he transformed the philosophical and theological truths 
which he had first learned at Monte Cassino as a Benedictine 
oblate less than fourteen years of age into a wisdom very pro- 
found indeed. 

It is improbable that Ignatius tried to learn what curriculum 
St. Thomas followed, or at what precise ages he studied various 
subjects. Nevertheless, as a matter of fact the plan of education 
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which Ignatius devised bears marked resmblance not only to the 
procedure which Plato recommended but also to that which the 
Angelic Doctor actually followed in receiving his own education. 
It would be rash for us to judge that Ignatius was acting un- 
wisely in his educational planning. 


The Pursuit of Theology 
Not Exclusively Speculative 


When Ignatius wrote of theology in his Constitutions, he 
wanted the study of it to be fundamentally scientific and 
speculative, since he desired the students to work their way 
to excellence in it.2° But he also wanted this study to be 
simultaneously practical, rather than purely and exclusively 
speculative. Assuredly, he would not have excluded such 
contemplative pursuit of the truth for its own sake on the part 
of some of his men gifted with the taste and ability for it. But 
what he had chiefly in view was scientific theological study 
especially adapted to promote piety, in so far as it formed the 
intellectual basis of religious living or practice. He saw theology 
as “the means most suitable to this end” of the Society and of 
its studies, namely, aiding “our fellow men to the knowledge and 
love? of God and to the salvation of their souls.” And, ever 
the practical man of action combined with contemplation, he 
wanted the scholastics of his order to be on the watch during 
their classes for matters helpful for morals and Christian living.” 
The teachers, too, were to strive “both in their lectures when 
occasion is offered and outside of them, too, to inspire these 
students to the love and service of God.”22 And in the cases 
where Ignatius’ schools were seminaries, their objective—or, in 
technical language their formal and specifying end—was not 
confined exclusively to promoting knowledge of speculative 
theology; rather, it was something wider: to train a practical 
priest capable of being a true shepherd to the flock of souls 
entrusted to him. 

Some theologians have a cast of mind leading them to regard 
theology quite solely as the speculative contemplation of 
revealed truth. Others are constantly aware of the fact that 
God revealed these truths in order to foster piety. Thus, they 
20 ConsepA; c4jini2*c6nni2s cloing, 
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22 Cons. p.4, c.8, n.3,A,B; c.16, n.1. 
23 Cons. p.4, c.16, n.4. 
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conceive theology as the speculative contemplation of the truth 
which God has revealed in order to foster piety. Ignatius was 
of this second group. And Father Maurice De La Taille was 
fully within the stream of Ignatian tradition when he wrote 
the following concept of theology: 

Theology is a certain speculative science of revealed 
truth, but of truth revealed insofar as it would be 
conducive to the end of fostering piety. Wherefore the 
Apostle Paul names it ‘the knowledge of the truth which 
appertains to piety (Titus 1, 1). Consequently, if any- 
thing is unsuitable for promoting piety, it claims no place 
in theology.** 

In this esteem of both the speculative and practical character 
of theology, no less than in his love of logical and orderly pre- 
sentation, Ignatius was a follower of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Angelic Doctor, discussing the nature of sacred doctrine or re- 
vealed theology in the First Question of the First Part of the 
Summa Theologiae, brings out the fact that it is simultaneously 
speculative and practical. His words in Article 4 are these. 

Sacred doctrine, being one unified science, embraces the 

matters which belong to the different philosophical sci- 

enres because of the one formal aspect which it considers 

in them; that is to say, it considers them in so far as they 

are knowable by divine light. Consequently, although 

among the philosophical sciences one branch is speculative 
and another is practical, sacred doctrine includes both 
speculative and practical science, just as God by one same 
knowledge knows Himself and the things He does. How- 
ever, it is more speculative than practical because its chief 
treatment is devoted to divine matters more than to hu- 
man acts. It treats human acts in so far as by them man 

is ordered to the perfect knowledge of God, in which 

eternal beatitude consists. 

In article 5 he clarifies his opinion by stating it in different 
words. 

Since this science [sacred doctrine] is partly speculative 

and partly practical, it surpasses all other science, both 

speculative and practical. . . . Of the practical sciences, 
that one is nobler which is ordered to a loftier end; for 
example, political science is nobler than military science, 
since the good of the army is ordered to the good of the 
state. But the purpose of this [sacred] doctrine, in so far 
as it is practical, is eternal beatitude; and all the other 


24M. De la Taille, S.J., Mysterium Fidei, edit. 3, 1931, Praefatio, p. viii. 
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ends of the practical sciences are ordered to eternal beati- 
tude as to their last end. 


The Ages of the Students 


The ages of pupils in one of Ignatius’ schools were quite 
similar to those of the pupils who were studying comparable 
subjects in other schools of the sixteenth century, for example, in 
the College of Guyenne in France or in the Gymnasium of 
Johann Sturm in Strassburg. These schools are described in 
Chapter Six, below. 

We Americans of the present day are surprised upon learning 
the early ages at which pupils studied Latin in the Jesuit colleges 
of the sixteenth century. But that was the common practice of 
the non-Jesuit schools of the time. Furthermore, the evidence 
revealing the ages of the pupils in Jesuit schools is indubitable. 

Father Jerome Nadal, as official visitor of the College of 
Dinant in Belgium in 1567, only eleven years after Ignatius’ 
death, left this directive: “Let boys, even those four years of age, 
be admitted. In this matter let nothing be changed from what 
has been done till now.” This obviously refers to elementary 
instruction in how to read and write, which Ignatius permitted 
in his colleges only by way of exception. But in that century, 
the elementary instruction consisted in learning how to read 
and write Latin rather than the vernacular. Many boys under 
non-Jesuit teachers began these studies only at seven or eight 
years of age and were ready for secondary studies at ten or 
twelve. Presumably, then, the Jesuits, too, could have the little 
boys whom they admitted at four or five ready at the age of 
ten for the lowest classes of grammar in the ordinary Jesuit 
colleges. 


Further evidence comes from the important but uncompleted 
treatise, “On the Plan and Order of the Studies of the Roman 
College” on which Father James Ledesma, the outstanding 
educator and rector of that college, was working almost until 
his death in 1575. He arranged the classes as follows: Seventh 
Class (Lowest Grammar, cc. 37-40), Sixth, Fifth, Fourth, Third, 
Second (Humanities), First (Rhetoric), Liberal Arts, Theology. 
The very titles of his chapters show that in the lower classes he 
envisaged very young boys. Some examples are: Caput 8, 
Modus in Singulis His Exercitiis Servandis, ac primo in 


25 MHSI, Mon. Paed., p. 852. On the question of ages see also Footnotes 2 
and 4 in Ch. 4, above, and Ch. 6, below. 
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Puerilibus. Caput 25, Classis, in Qua Prima _ Litterarum 
Elementa Pueri Docentur, scilicet, Legere et Scribere. Treating 
of the seventh or lowest class of grammar he sets down the 
following. 

To this class are admitted only those who know how 

to write fairly well, so that their writing can be not 

merely read, but read in such a way that it gives hope 

that in accordance with the time they are retained in 
that class, they will progress enough to write with speed 
when they go up to the higher class of grammar; . . . Like- 
wise, it is proper that they should read with fair rapidity. 

... The textbooks which are learned in this class are the 

first rudiments of grammar by Father Hannibal du 

Coudret, and, with some changes, those from Coimbra, 

and the small Christian doctrine. 

To the fifth class, he tells us further on, are admitted “those 
who not merely know well how to decline and conjugate, but 
also have a good grasp of agreements, and know fairly well 
how to compose according to the rules for active verbs which 
they have heard about . . . The textbooks explained in this class 
are the Rules of the Short Syntax of Guarini,’ and portions of 
the Grammar of Despauterius, and “some of Cicero’s Letters to 
his Friends.”?® 


But, in the instance of the Jesuit boarding college (collegium 
convictorum) at Paris in 1587, we find evidence directly reveal- 
ing the ages at which, in the ordinary practice of Ignatius’ day, 
students were admitted to Jesuit colleges for what we today 
term secondary education. Ignatius had been dead only thirty- 
one years, and the ages at which boys were admitted had not 
changed substantially in so short a time. Father Lawrence 
Magius, the official visitor of the College, prescribed: 


The boarders, whom he [the rector] ordinarily admits will 
be at least twelve years old, and fit for the fourth class. 
But in the case of those ten years old and fit for the fifth 
class, the rector will have the power of granting a dis- 
pensation. However, he will do this rarely and with 
persons who are rather illustrious or have deserved well 
of us. Apart from this there will be no dispensation at all 
without the provincial’s approval. But, as far as possible, 
the rector will admit the servants of the college when 


26 On Ledesma, see Farrell, op. cit., cc. 7, 8, and esp. p. 170; and MHSI, 
Mon. Paed., pp. 344, 345, 353, 379, 381, 385, 386, 402. 
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somewhat more advanced in age and knowledge, as the 

fourth class demands.?* 

The college had extern or day students besides the boarders.”* 
With the rector’s dispensation, the ten-year-old boarders were 
being permitted to enter the fifth class composed chiefly of day 
students who, we can presume, were about their own age. Since 
diligent and able students could, through the flexible system of 
promotion based on attainment of knowledge rather than time, 
complete all the studies in grammar, humane letters, and 
rhetoric within five or even four years, some of these boys first 
admitted at ten were without doubt ready for their studies in 
arts or philosophy at the age of fifteen. 


As we shall see in greater detail,’® Pierre Corneille entered 
the Jesuit college at Rouen at the age of nine, and completed 
its curriculum in philosophy at seventeen. Pedro Calderon 
entered the Jesuit college in Madrid at nine and completed its 
curriculum of humanities at fourteen. 


However, in the sixteenth century the pupils had not yet 
been put into groups of five-year-olds or six-year-olds who 
advanced together in groups as in modern America. Some 
began earlier, some later; and once in school, some advanced 
more rapidly than others, and many interrupted their studies 
for long periods. 


To follow any course under the higher faculties of a 
university, the students had to be able to speak, read, and write 
Latin fluently. Therefore, St. Ignatius desired them to master 
those necessary skills while they were yet young (about ten to 
fourteen years old); and he wished them to acquire also as 
much as possible of the eloquentia Ciceroniana for which that 
age had a growing admiration. After they had acquired this 
necessary tool of competence in language during their early 
years, they could devote their major attention to ideas, of which 
language is the instrument. Once students have reached the 
age when their interest has turned to the ideas themselves, 
to compel them to consume most of their study time in 
linguistic drudgery is to cause many of them to grow dis- 
interested in all study whatsoever. Ignatius, like other educators 
of his age, took for granted that the students would acquire 
27 Mon. Paed., p. 739. 
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their introductory knowledge of philosophy from about 
fourteen to seventeen, and then, if they cared to, of theology 
from about seventeen to twenty-one. 

We can obtain clarifying glimpses of typical educational 
practice in the sixteenth century in Jesuit and non-Jesuit colleges 
by observing as samples the educational histories of Peter 
Canisius, Robert Bellarmine, Leonard Lessius, Pierre Corneille, 
and Pedro Calderon. 

Peter Canisius was born May 8, 1521. As a boy in Nymegen, 
he received his first education from a devout governess, but was 
soon transferred to the town Latin school near St. Stephen’s 
Church, where his textbooks were Latin Graduals and Anti- 
phonaries. He apparently became proficient in writing Latin 
hexameters. At the age of twelve he apparently entered a 
boarding school. In 1536, aged fifteen, he was ready for a 
university, and left for that of Cologne. His first studies were 
in the faculty of arts, which at Cologne included grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and some Cicero, Horace, Livy, Vergil, and Aulus 
Gellius. After one year, in 1587 at the age of sixteen, he received 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1539, aged eighteen, he 
received his Licentiate in Arts. In May, 1540, aged about 
nineteen, he became a Master of Arts at Cologne, and was free 
to enter the faculty of theology. Just when he did so is not 
recorded. In the spring of 1543, he made the Spiritual Exercises, 
and on May 8, 1548, his twenty-second birthday, he vowed to 
enter the Society. During his novitiate in 1544, he was con- 
tinuing his study of theology. In December, 1544, aged twenty- 
three, he was ordained subdeacon, and in June, 1546, aged 
twenty-five, he was raised to the priesthood.*° 


Robert Bellarmine was born Oct. 4, 1542. When eight years 
old, he began his first formal lessons in Latin in the grammar 
school of Montepulciano. In 1556, when he was twelve, a 
doctor came to town and advertised a course in logic. Robert 
took the course. In October, 1557, the Jesuits opened a college 
in Montepulciano, and Robert, now aged thirteen, enrolled. 
He completely lost his heart to Vergil. In 1558, aged sixteen, 
he decided to enter the Society, but could not yet leave home. 
In 1560, aged seventeen, he was explaining Cicero’s Oration for 
Milo. On September 19 of that year he arrived at the novitiate 
in Rome. Father James Lainez, who was General then, per- 


30 Brodrick, J., S.J., Saint Peter Canisius, S.J., pp. 3-73. 
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mitted him to pronounce his vows the same day. After living 
two weeks in the novitiate, he moved to the Roman College, 
where on October 25, 1560, now aged eighteen, he began his 
course in arts. During these three years of philosophy his 
health was very poor. At their completion, he was sent in 1563, 
aged twenty-one, to Florence to preach and to teach rhetoric 
and Latin poetry. In the summer of 1567, aged twenty-five, he 
was sent by his Provincial to study theology at the University 
of Padua, and later transferred to Louvain, where he arrived in 
May 1569. On January 6, 1570 he pronounced his solemn vows, 
and on Holy Saturday, 1570, aged twenty-seven, he was 
ordained a priest.*? 


Leonard Lessius was born October 1, 1554. At an early age, 
unfortunately not recorded more specifically, he received his 
first lessons in Latin from a village priest. On October 1, 1567, 
aged thirteen, he entered the Jesuit college in Louvain. After 
two years, when he was fifteen years of age, he completed his 
grammatical and rhetorical studies. On October 1, 1569, aged 
fifteen, he began his philosophical studies of two and a half 
years, which he had finished by February 19, 1572, when he was 
seventeen and a half years old. During these two and a half 
years, he read extensively in the Fathers of the Church. From 
July 6, 1572 to early July of 1574 he was in the Jesuit novitiate. 
In 1574, aged twenty, he began simultaneously to teach 
philosophy and study theology at the Jesuit college of Douai, 
and he continued this until 1581. Near Easter, in 1580, aged 
twenty-five, he was ordained a priest.* 


There is an instance of a sixteenth-century Jesuit who had 
completed his entire course of grammar, poetry, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and theology by the age of twenty-one. Clearly 
he began to study with the Jesuits before his tenth birthday. 
There is also the case of Oviedo in the seventeenth century, 
who began at seven, finished grammar at ten, and was a 
Bachelor of Arts at thirteen.** 


Information about the ages of lay students can be gleaned 
from the well-known playwrights, Corneille and Calderén. 
They lived somewhat later than Ignatius. But by their day, the 


31 pacar eta Life and Work of Bl. Robert F. Cardinal Bellarmine, Vol. 
» PP. 7-06. 
82 Van Sull, Ch., S.J., Leonard Lessius, pp. 1-55. 
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ordinary ages of students were little if any different from what 
they were during Ignatius’ lifetime. 


Pierre Corneille** was born June 6, 1606. In 1615, aged nine, 
he entered the lowest class in grammar of the Jesuit college at 
Rouen. He began the highest class of humanities, called 
rhetoric, in 1619 at the age of thirteen. He completed his course 
of philosophy and natural sciences in 1622, and then left the 
Jesuit college at the beginning of his seventeenth year. There- 
upon he studied law, but just where is not known. On July 18, 
1624, at the age of eighteen, he was admitted to the bar as an 
advocate at Rouen. 


Pedro Calderén*® was born in Madrid on July 17, 1600. 
At the age of nine, he entered the Jesuit college there. When 
he completed his humanities in 1614 at the age of fourteen, he 
transferred from the Jesuit college to the University of 
Salamanca. He planned to enter the profession of law, and 
studied mathematics, philosophy, geography, history, civil law, 
and canon law. He was graduated at the age of nineteen in 1619. 


The Training Psychologically Fitted to the 
Ages of the Students 

The system of education which Ignatius devised was one 
psychologically fitted to the interests and capacities of growing 
boys. ‘ 

From the age of approximately ten to fourteen, most boys 
are still living in the period of memory. They can still absorb 
a new language and acquire almost the skill of a native in it, 
especially if, being well motivated, they have a strong and 
spontaneous desire to learn it. It was during this period of 
their lives that Ignatius gave them Latin grammar, history, 
rhetoric, and poetry. 

From about fourteen to seventeen or eighteen boys are in 
the age of awakening reason. They become interested in the 
why of things which they previously accepted without serious 
questioning from parents and teachers. Also, they grow inter- 
ested in the contemporary political, social, and intellectual ideas 
which their elders are discussing. For this period of their 
lives, Ignatius gave them the liberal arts consisting of Aristotelian 
logic, metaphysics, ethics, physics, and mathematics. 


34 Dorchain, A., Pierre Corneille, pp. 19-25. 
35 Encyclopedia Americana, Canadian Edition, 1951, vol. 5, p. 187. 
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From seventeen to twenty-two a youth is generally in the 
age of preparation for a career in life. He may be preparing 
for the priesthood or religious life, which do give him a livelihood 
since, as Christ pointed out, the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Or, by the nature which God gave him, he may be instinctively 
gravitating towards marriage, subconsciously aware of God's 
injunction to the human race: “Increase and multiply” (Genesis 
1, 22). In that case, he will also be aware that God has enjoined, 
“Thou shalt earn thy bread with the sweat of thy brow” (Genesis 
3, 19), and he will find the problem of how to support himself, 
a wife, and a family much on his mind. A youth of balanced 
judgment should wish to learn both how to live and how to 
earn a living; and if an education is to be truly a preparation for 
life it should take some account of this. If the young man is 
fairly mature, he can be ready to embark on his lifelong career 
near the age of twenty-two, while he still has the vigor and 
initiative of youth, plus the hope and daring which enable him 
to cut through difficulties. In Ignatius’ system a boy of seventeen 
could be ready for his university studies in theology, law, o 
medicine. : 

Thus Ignatius’ graduates could be well equipped while still 
in the vigor of youth to earn a living in a way satisfying to 
themselves and beneficial to society. This was true even of those 
who went no farther than humanities or arts, since, as we shall 
see, those subjects had great economic value in those days. 
Those entering a life of scholarship, like Bellarmine or Lessius, 
had their introductory knowledge of their whole field complete 
while still young, and could devote their further efforts to deeper 
penetration. 


In addition to providing the students with branches of 
learning suitable to the successive periods of their lives, Ignatius 
allowed them electivism as they approached manhood. With 
their course in arts or philosophy completed at about seventeen, 
they had full freedom to choose a career in life; for example, 
that of a Latin secretary with the opportunities for advancement 
it offered; or that of a business man; or a professional career 
through further training in law, or medicine, or theology. 
Ignatius did nothing to interfere with their God-given right to 
choose a state of life. But he did all he could to give them light 
by which they could choose intelligently. 


These ranges of age of the pupils in Ignatius’ schools may 
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be somewhat surprising to many modern educators; and, encased 
as they are in the vast system of modern American education, 
they may find it difficult to reproduce in our era what Ignatius 
did in his. Nevertheless, there is indeed serious reason for them 
to investigate whether the educational process has not been 
showing more and more tendency to become too long, 
particularly in America. Some of our leading educators and 
moneyed foundations are conducting carefully planned and 
praiseworthy experiments in this direction. Students of Ignatius’ 
educational arrangements will observe these experiments with 


hope. 
The Other Branches Preparatory to Theology 


The most important branch in the curriculum, theology, was 
reached through a succession of branches which were regarded 
as necessary means towards learning it well:*° elementary letters, 
humane letters, and liberal arts or philosophy. Occasional ex- 
ceptions were made to the ordinary rule that elementary letters 
were not to be taught in schools of the Society because of the 
lack of Jesuits. They were apparently taught in the Roman 
College in 1560.*7 Humane letters, especially Latin and Greek, 
followed. They were regarded as means especially necessary in 
Ignatius’ times for the instruction in theology and for the use 
of it. Next came the liberal arts of which philosophy was the 
chief part. They, too, were regarded as a means helpful in 
improving the abilities to learn theology and in the use of it 
later on.*® Hence, much of the earlier medieval outlook in which 
the liberal arts were regarded as the handmaid of theology was 
retained in Ignatius’ plan of studies. Promotions were to be 
made because of the student’s knowledge of the subject rather 
than because of his having sat a certain length of time in class.°° 
He was permitted to advance as soon as he had the requisite 


knowledge. 


The Place of Mental Discipline in 
Ignatius System 
Ignatius wanted thorough discipline of mind to be one 
important factor in his educational system, but he nowhere 
36 Cons. p.4, c.6, n.4; c.12, nn.1,2. See also Sum. Theol., I, q.1, a.5, ad 5. 
37 Toca Life of Robert Bellarmine, pp. 33-35; Farrell, op. cit., pp. 73. 
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set up mental discipline as the chief objective to be attained 
by a branch of study, or as the reason for choosing one branch 
rather than another. Practical man that he always was, he made 
clear in his writings that his reason for choosing the subjects 
which he included in his curricula was their usefulness, either 
for studying or for living in his era. Sometimes this usefulness 
was that of a tool to learn higher branches; such was that of the 
Latin language (and even of Greek and Hebrew) for the 
learning and use of theology, as he so clearly stated.*° Sometimes 
it was usefulness for living in that era of the Renaissance, and 
for associating with educated persons of the day, especially by 
engaging in the careers which required some education above 
the elements of reading and writing. It was for purposes such 
as these that elegance and Ciceronian literary graces in writing 
Latin were so useful. While not necessary to learn theology, 
they then were—or were believed to be—almost indispensable 
for its effective use. Ignatius recognized this utility when he 
prescribed diligent exercise of style in composition both of prose 
and verse,‘ and when he decided upon more than necessary 
training in Latin for Ribadaneira before assigning him to study 
theology.*” 

But although Ignatius nowhere set up mental discipline as the 
chief objective to be attained through a branch of study, he did 
approvingly recognize that such training of mind is accidentally 
and concomitantly attained when a student truly masters one of 
the subjects prescribed by Ignatius because of its utility for 
future study, or for living in contemporary society after the 
termination of formal schooling. This attitude of Ignatius had 
a beneficial result upon the students. They bestowed a highly 
motivated, and consequently a thorough, study which issued in 
true mastery of the subject. From such study unto mastery 
mental discipline does occur, and there is also good probability 
of transfer of training to other fields, in regard to methods of 
study and ideals of mastery. All this is found to be at least 
implicitly contained in what Ignatius states about philosophy 
and disputations. Indeed, it is almost explicitly stated. 

Likewise, since the arts or natural sciences prepare the 
intellectual powers for theology, and are highly service- 
£0'CONSAD.4.) CALZ, gore. 
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able for the perfect understanding and use of it, and also 

of themselves help to attain these same ends, they should 

be treated with fitting diligence and by learned teachers.** 

In addition to the two kinds of disputations mentioned, 

an hour ought also to be designated each day for holding 

disputation within the college . . . The purpose is that 

the disputants may exercise their intellectual powers 
more, and that difficult matters occurring in these 
branches may be clarified.** 

In the early twentieth century, the questions of training of 
mind and transfer of training to other fields of study and to life 
itself have been much discussed and debated. Ignatius did not 
write with those questions in mind, because in his day they had 
not yet been explicitly raised. The fact of such mental discipline 
and its transfer, as a benefit incidentally and concomitantly 
acquired while worthy subject matter was being mastered, 
was taken for granted by practically all educators of the long 
tradition from Plato*® to nearly 1900. Ignatius was but one 
typical writer in this tradition. 


Unfortunately, over a century after his death, some edu- 
cational theorists exaggerated the importance of mental discipline 
by evoking a recrudescence of a disciplinary theory of education 
which was similar to that of the decadent scholastics. The heart 
of their theory was that the matter of prime importance in 
education is not what is learned, but the sharpening of the 
mind acquired by learning. The theory implies the vague 
supposition, usually false in practice, that somehow or other the 
pupil will acquire the knowledge or educational content after 
his graduation. The theory found its most influential expression 
through John Locke (1632-1704) and Christian Wolff (1679- 
1704). 


Assuredly, a sound philosophy of education must make 
provision for training of mind; but such training should not be 
perverted into a sort of gymnastic for gymnastic’s sake. Good 
and effective education aims primarily to impart knowledge or 
content useful for living, and it recognizes that the student gains 
the training of mind by means of acquiring the knowledge. The 
more spontaneously he is interested in the subject matter and 
the more effectively he masters it, the greater is the training. 
eons. «p.4, C12, n.3. 
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In motivating the students to study energetically enough to 

gain the mastery of subject matter without which training is 

weak, subtle arguments by a teacher are not an effective sub- 
stitute for the students’ spontaneous perception of the value of 
the subject matter. The disciplinary theory of education of 

Locke, Wolff, and their contemporaries is recognized as one of 

decadence** in so far as it pushes to a place of exaggerated 

importance a good element in education which certainly ought 
to be there. It sets up the training of mind as an end in itself 
and puts it in place of the true end, the knowledge of worthy 

subject matter. Set up as the chief objective of studying a 

branch, mental discipline does not sufficiently motivate the 

students nor stimulate their interest. 

A reaction against the excesses in this theory came towards 
the end of the nineteenth century; and the reaction itself went 
to excess, particularly in the hands of the materialistic psychol- 
ogists during the 1920s and early 1930s. They rejected training 
of mind and transfer of training, and caused many American 
educators to disbelieve in both of them. But happily a new 
reaction has set in against the excesses to which these attacks 
were directed. Now many leading psychologists, non-Catholic 
and Catholic alike, have returned to a view substantially that 
of the older educators among whom Ignatius must be included.** 
Some healthy clarification and qualification of the older view has 
fortunately resulted from the discussion and _ experimental 
processes of the present century. 

In resumé, Ignatius’ educational theory was not the dis- 
ciplinary theory of John Locke or his followers. For in Ignatius’ 
system, the primary intellectual objective towards which teacher 
and students alike are expected to aim was not discipline of 
mind, nor even mastery of intricate structural form in literature 
or in philosophy; rather, it was knowledge of worth-while 
subject matter. But Ignatius was aware, as has been explained, 
that if the students studied so efficiently that they truly mastered 
46 See Kane, W. J., S.J.. dn Essay Towards a History of Education, pp. 
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the subject matter, by means of that very study they con- 
comitantly but accidentally acquired much training of mind, 
accompanied by solid probability of transfer of training, in 
regard to methods of study and ideals of mastery, to other 
fields of study and to the situations which arise in later life. 


Free Education 


Ignatius prescribed that the education given in his schools 
was to be free. “Let the rector take care not to permit any of) 
the teachers or other members of the Society to accept money’ 
or gifts from any person for anything he has done to help him. / 
For according to our Institute, our reward must be Christ alone, | 
Who is our reward exceedingly great.”* 


Personal Interest of the Professors 
in the Students 


Ignatius also desired the teachers in his schools to take a 
personal interest in the students. Speaking of the intellectual 
training, he asserted that “the masters . . . should take a 
personal interest in the progress of each one of their students.” 
His remark when he is treating their spiritual welfare is similar: 
“The teachers will take care of this, each one with his own 
students.” Furthermore, he desired the professors to have fixed 
times to make it easy for the students to consult them privately.*® 


Adaptability to Times, Places, and Persons 


Ignatius was strongly insistent on the adaptability of his 
regulations to times, places, and persons. Expressions such as 
“especially in these times”*® and “consideration should be given 
. . . to persons, times, and places”*' occur with great frequency 
in his Constitutions. One example of great importance is this: 


Concerning the hours of the lectures, their order, and 
their method, and concerning the exercises both in compo- 
sitions (which ought to be corrected by the teachers) and 
in disputations within all the faculties, and those of 
delivering orations and reading verses in public—all this 
will be treated in detail in a separate treatise, approved 
by the General. This present Constitution refers its readers 
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to it, with the remark that it ought to be adapted to places, 
times, and persons. However, it would be well to approach 
to that arrangement as far as possible.** (Italics supplied. ) 


This prescription of Ignatius was fulfilled by successive 
drafts of a plan of studies, Ratio Studiorum, which grew out of 
the experience of the Society in meeting the changing educational 
needs of successive decades. The best known of these plans was 
that Ratio Studiorum which was officially approved by the 
General, Father Claude Aquaviva, on January 8, 1599, and which 
adapted Ignatius’ educational arrangements to the new needs 
and tastes of its time. 

Our account of the interior organization of Jesuit colleges and 
universities, as outlined in Ignatius’ writings, is now sufficiently 
complete for our present purposes. 


52Cons. p.4, c.13, n.2, A; see also e.g., c.6, n.13, K; ¢.14, ail, dey 


CHAPTER 6 


LIGHT FROM GUYENNE, STRASSBURG, 
AND MESSINA 


\ Vise someone speaks to us North 
Americans about the schools of modern Europe, South America, 
or Asia, and when he merely mentions without explanation such 
terms as the length of the school year, the curriculum, the 
grouping of students into classes, the branches studied, the 
textbooks, and the methods of instruction, we find ourselves 
on unfamiliar ground. Again, if we must evaluate, in terms of 
American education, a transcript of a student from a foreign 
country, we are deeply puzzled. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that when we encounter such terms in connection with Ignatius’ 
schools of the sixteenth century, we find them even more vague. 
For example, when we hear of the teaching of Latin to boys 
of five or seven or ten years of age, the situation may seem to 
us to be even unreal, and we have scarcely any clear ideas of 
the methods or textbooks then used. Yet teaching Latin to 
boys of five or seven until they were ready for their higher 
studies at about fourteen was the common practice in the 
sixteenth century, as it was in the centuries which preceded it. 
In fact, the only other subjects which were as yet finding their 
way into the curriculum of the boy seven to fourteen were small 
quantities of Greek and mathematics. 


The Teaching of Latin to Boys of Six 


The sum and substance of the matter for the sixteenth century 
is this. The teachers brought the boys to master the speaking, 
reading, and writing of Latin by keeping them at it all the hours 
of the school day, from eight in the morning till five in the 
evening, for almost eleven months of the year through eight or 
ten years when they were between the ages of five or seven 
and fifteen or seventeen. 
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The pupils studied Latin to use it as a means of acquiring 
and communicating ideas after its study in school would have 
been completed; but by their study they also did acquire, 
although but accidentally, much training of mind and cultural 
knowledge. Since so much emphasis was put upon Latin con- 
versation from the start, the method of teaching was much more 
that which has since been named the direct method, rather than 
the analytical method more commonly used today and known 
as the grammar-translation method. In the process of learning 
the language much use was made of literal translations, with 
the Latin and the vernacular printed either in interlinear manner 
or in parallel columns. In other words, the prime objective was 
not discipline of mind but the acquisition of ready skill in 
using the language; and any discovery which increased efficiency 
in attaining the prime objective was adopted. Since Latin was 
then as necessary for any career of an educated person as the 
vernacular is today, the parents had a motive which they never 
questioned in making their children learn the Latin. And the 
children in turn accepted the Latin as naturally as children of 
similar ages today accept the arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
history, and other subjects of their curriculum. 


An Informative Document 


Perhaps the finest evidence and light available on the daily 
classroom procedure of the sixteenth century comes from the 
document describing the College of Guyenne, the province of 
France in which Bordeaux is situated. The document was 
written by Elie Vinet in 1583, and published by Louis 
Massébieau in 1886 under the title: Schola Aquitanica, Pro- 
gramme détudes du College de Guyenne au XVI° siécle. It 
gives minute details about many matters which Ignatius merely 
indicated by a word because he thought them too well known 
to his contemporaries to need elaboration. Moreover, this college, 
like those of Ignatius, was modeled on the usages of Ignatius’ 
Alma Mater, the Collége de Sainte Barbe of the University of 
Paris. Therefore, a somewhat extended account of the history 
and educational practices of the Collége de Guyenne is of great 
utility to our study. It will enable us to understand Ignatius’ 
educational writings much better, and also to understand him 
as a man very much abreast of his own times.! 


1 On the College of Guyenne, see the fine treatment of Woodward, Studies 
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The History of the College of Guyenne 


When Ignatius first entered the College of Sainte Barbe at 
Paris, probably in the summer of 1529, and also during the years 
when he was preparing Francis Xavier, Peter Faber, James 
Lainez, and his other companions for the vows by which they 
inaugurated the Society of Jesus at Montmartre on August 15, 
1534, the director or principal of the College was a certain 
Jacques de Gouvéa. The two men were apparently cool to 
each other at first, but after a time Ignatius seems to have 
exerted the force of his personality upon Gouvéa and to have 
made him his friend.? Jacques de Gouvéa soon relinquished the 
directorship of the Collége de Sainte Barbe to his nephew, 
André de Gouvéa, an accomplished orator, Latin stylist, and 
humanist who soon won the title of “le plus grand principal de 
France.” But in 1534, during the time when the new learning 
and education which had now won a secure place at Paris were 
growing popular in the rest of France, the magistrates of 
Bordeaux in the Province of Guyenne invited André de Gouvéa 
to reorganize the boys’ school in their city known as the College 
de Guyenne. The college was the preparatory school of the 
University of Bordeaux. The magistrates hoped that Gouvéa 
would make it rank with the foremost schools of the humanities 
in France. 


André de Gouvéa accepted the invitation, handed back the 
principalship of Sainte Barbe to his uncle, Jacques, and took 
with him to Bordeaux three distinguished teachers, Claude 
Budin, Nicolas de Grouchy, and Mathurin Cordier. Some of 
these colleagues were sympathetic to the new religious ideas 
which were making progress in France, and this fact was later 
to bring the College of Guyenne into rivalry with Ignatius’ 
Society. Cordier had been the Latin teacher of Calvin, and was 
now embracing his doctrines. So after two years he left Guyenne 
to help organize a similar Protestant school for Calvin at Geneva. 
But before he left, he cooperated with Gouvéa in setting up the 
organization and methods of instruction which the College of 
Guyenne retained for the rest of the century. 

Gouvéa, a commanding personality, was sincere, energetic, 

in Education, pp. 139-154; also, that of Gaullieur, E., Histoire du Collége 
de Guyenne, especially pp. 79, 80, 324-328. In the sixteenth century 
collége was accented collége. 


2See Van Dyke, Paul, Ignatius Loyola, pp. 85-88, 256, 360; also, Dudon, 
op. ctt., p. 149; Gaullieur, of. cit., pp. 79,80,325-328. 
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and liberal. He encouraged his colleagues to express their 
opinions and criticisms of his plans and administrative measures. 
Thus he won hearty cooperation as well as valuable, practical, 
and up-to-date suggestions. His colleagues practically took turns 
at being principal, and then frequently gave up this post to take 
more part in the teaching or to devote themselves to scholarly 
work such as preparing editions of classical authors or com- 
mentaries upon them. 

Among these colleagues was one Elie Vinet who, unlike 
Cordier, remained a Catholic all his life. He was principal of 
the College in most of the years between approximately 1556 
and 1575, within which the college enjoyed its period of highest 
effectiveness and renown as a teaching institution. In the year 
1570, Ignatius’ Society came into direct contact with it. Con- 
troversies were raging among the magistrates of Bordeaux over 
the doctrines of the Reformation which were gaining strength in 
the city and in the College alike. Because of these deliberations, 
a group of Jesuits was sent to Bordeaux to take over the College 
or, if this should be impossible, to start a rival college in the city. 
After much debate among the magistrates, an endowment was 
obtained to enable the Jesuits to inaugurate a new college. 

Consequently in 1572 they opened the College de la 
Madeleine, staffed by eight able members of their order. For 
some years this new school existed side by side with the College 
de Guyenne, and the rivalry between them was keen and 
controversial. Two years after its opening the College de la 
Madeleine had 1,500 pupils, two Jesuit prefects of studies placed 
over the teachers and the students, and thirteen Jesuit teachers. 


Four of these teachers were professors of theology and had 
the following tasks: two taught scholastic theology, one gave 
instruction in scripture and Hebrew, and one in cases of con- 
science. Their classes included, in addition to the extern students, 
fifteen young Jesuits who were being prepared to be teachers. 
Thus the Jesuit college had an organized plan of preparing 
teachers for the future. The lack of any such plan seems to 
have been the chief weakness of the neighboring College of 
Guyenne. 


As in the College of Guyenne, the curriculum in philosophy 
lasted two years, with one Jesuit professor for each year. The 
one for the first year taught logic, and the second, the brilliant 
young Puget de Saint-Marc, taught metaphysics to the higher 
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class. His lectures were unusually popular and attracted large 
crowds. There were two Jesuit professors of rhetoric. Each day 
one of them gave a lecture in the morning, and the other in the 
afternoon. For the next class in descending order, that of 
humanities, there was only one Jesuit professor. There were 
four Jesuits assigned to the lower classes of grammar. 

The rivalry between the two colleges was abruptly terminated 
in 1595 when the Jesuits were expelled by the Parlement of Paris 
during the reign of King Henry IV. Part of the revenues of the 
College de la Madeleine then lapsed to the College de Guyenne. 
Hence, at least for a time, the educational ideas of Ignatius 
ceased to flourish in Bordeaux. But through other developments, 
they continued to function longer and gained a far more wide- 
spread influence. They were absorbed by the Society which 
Ignatius founded, and became the guiding spirit of a wide- 
spread and highly organized system of colleges which spread 
throughout Europe and into the New World. 


Elie Vinet’s Ratio Docendi 


Vinet had frequently but unsuccessfully urged Gouvéa to 
_put into writing the scheme of studies and class organization 
which Gouvéa and his staff, especially Cordier, had worked out 
at Guyenne. At length Vinet himself undertook to write an 
account of the “disciplina et ratio docendi’ of the College. 
Although this document, referred to as Schola Aquitanica, 
Programme d'Etudes, is dated 15838, it is the record of half a 
century of actual practice, and carries us back well within the 
years when Ignatius was writing about education. This ratio 
makes far more concrete the ideas we gather when we read such 
plans as those of Melanchthon, or of Sturm, or of the later 
Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 

The College de Guyenne was chiefly what we today term a 
secondary school, preparing its pupils for entrance into the 
University of Bordeaux. But combined with it was an elementary 
school and a faculty of arts, so that the entire curriculum con- 
tained ten grades or classes of grammar, plus two of arts or 
natural philosophy. The presence of the classes in philosophy 
shows that the secondary school was not yet too sharply dis- 
tinguished from the university. But it also makes clear that in 
practice a new type of secondary school was evolving which 
was absorbing the lower work of the faculty of arts of the earlier 
medieval universities. 
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The school year began in September and continued until the 
following August 1. All the students attended Mass daily. 
Sundays and some feast days were full holidays, except for one 
exercise in the higher classes. During the year, about fifty 
half-holidays were allowed, especially on certain vigils. The 
hours of school were from eight to ten, twelve to one, and three 
to five. The grades or classes were named in inverse order, the 
lowest being called the tenth. After Greek and mathematics 
were begun respectively in the Fourth and Second Classes, an 
extra hour at five o'clock was added twice weekly. Much 
emphasis was put upon the stimuli of disputation, grading, 
examination, and promotion. 


The Purpose of the School 


The aim of the school is clearly expressed: “The purpose of 
this school is the learning of the Latin tongue.” Latino sermoni 
cognoscendo haec schola destinata est. However, some use of the 
vernacular French was made in teaching the rudiments of Latin 
to the beginners, and good reading in French was requisite for 
promotion from the lower to the middle classes. Even after that, 
French was employed on occasions in the teaching of Latin in 
the class room. But its use in the school or on the playground 
was forbidden to all the students except the very young: nemo 
nisi parvulus idem elementarius vernacule loquatur. The older 
boys were required to talk to the little ones in Latin. They might 
lapse into French only when they were not understood. The 
example for this procedure was set at the University of Paris, 
where even as late as 1599 the following statute requiring that 
conversation be held in Latin was revised and reenacted: nemo 
scholasticorum in collegio lingua vernacula loquatur, sed Latinus 
sermo eis sit usitatus et familiaris.* Ignatius also wrote a similar 
statute into his regulations for the students in his colleges: “All, 
and especially those who are studying humanities, should 
ordinarily speak Latin.” 


The Progress of a Boy through the Curriculum 


The activities of a pupil as he passed through the school can 
be learned in great detail. At the age of seven or less he entered 
the lowest class, called Classis Decima. It consisted of the little 

3 Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 153. For Ignatius’ similar rule see 


Cons. p.4, c.6, n.13; c.13, n.3. For his urging proficiency in the vernacu- 
lar see Cons. p.4, c.8, n.3, 
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boys called Alphabetarii or Abecedarii. The alphabetarius had 
two text books. The first, the Alphabetum, contained the 
alphabet in small and in capital letters, the Pater Noster, and the 
seven penitential psalms. The second, the Libellus Puerulorum, 
was a little summary of the inflections of regular nouns and verbs. 
The pupils sat on five rows of benches without backs. The more 
advanced who could read and recite the penitential psalms by 
heart were placed in the front row. (For the appearance of a 
sixteenth-century school, see Plate 4). 


Woodward has condensed Vinet’s account into this fine des- 
cription of the method of teaching: 


The front bench was divided into groups of two or three. 
The word miserere, for example, is pronounced by the 
teacher and then repeated by the first group. The master 
next spells the word by letter and by syllable. The next 
group of boys follows him. Another word, mei, is treated 
in the same way, and thus every boy of the front bench 
has his turn. The second row is then put on, new words 
being taken but the method remaining the same. The 
third row in its turn spells out the Ave Maria; the fourth 
row the Pater Noster. When they have finished, the fifth 
bench follows with the finger the letters of the alphabet, 
read or pointed out by the master. In the meantime 
children’ in the groups not actually reading follow as 
they can the work of the rest. Each pupil is put on at 
least once during the lesson, which is followed by half an 
hours exercise by the front bench only in the Libellus. 
The morning school period finishes with the recitation 
by the same boys of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Hymn to the Virgin, to which the entire class listens 
reverently. The same procedure is repeated both at the 
midday and at the afternoon school. Throughout, the 
school-periods begin each day at eight, at noon, and 
at three. The writing lessons are not attempted until some 
facility has been gained in reading. Letters, words, and 
edifying maxims are written in copy books and handed in 
for correction as soon as done. The master is instructed to 
overlook attempts at drawing which he may find in the 
margins; a boy will draw a man, a horse, a dog, but if 
the writing is not neglected the teacher may regard such 
inventions leniently; often they are early signs of true 
artistic feeling.‘ 


4 Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 144. 
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Promotion to the Ninth Class could occur at any one of four 
times in the school year. To be promoted the boy had to pass a 
test by which he showed his ability, first, to read everything 
contained in the two text books he had used; second, to decline 
and conjugate; third, to write legibly. In this Ninth Class, the 
largest one in the school, the eight-year-old boy learned reading 
and writing with fluency and speed, both in French and Latin, 
along with the declensions and conjugations in Latin. He 
studied the Disticha de Moribus of Cato with a French parallel 
version and a small handbook of grammar such as the Exempla 
partium orationis which Cordier published in 1540, or Estienne’s 
manual of Latin grammar. Thus in these early stages at the 


College, the pupil was trained simultaneously in Latin and in 
French. 


Cato’s Disticha de Moribus was a collection of simple 
aphorisms which served with extraordinarily widespread and 
lasting popularity as a first Latin reader in Europe and then 
America for at least fifteen centuries, well into the mid-eighteenth 
century.’ Just who this Cato was is unknown, but there is good 
authority for the opinion that the collection of 144 couplets arose 
between 117 A.D. and 324 A.D., and that it was attributed to a 
Cato before 500 A.D. At once a text book of Latin and of 
conduct, it was used probably in the ludus literarius of the late 
Roman empire, and certainly afterwards in the monastic, the 
cathedral, and the other schools of Christianity. In the earlier 
centuries when books were scarce the teachers dictated the 
distichs to the boys and made them learn them by heart. After 
printing was invented in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
editions of the Disticha multiplied rapidly. There is a list of at 
least 274 printings of the work before 1500. From the sixteenth 
century onward, many of the editions contained vernacular 
translations. A few samples of the distichs follow: 


Si deus est animus, nobis ut carmina dicunt, 

Hic tibi praecipue sit pura mente colendus. 
If God is a spirit, as the poems tell us, this spirit above 
all should you worship with a mind undefiled. 

Si vitam inspicias hominum, si denique mores, 

Cum culpant alios: nemo sine crimine vivit. 
If you look at the lives of men, and then at their 


5 Chase, W. J., The Distichs of Cato, a Famous Medieval Textbook, 1922, 
pp. 1-8, 16, 30. 
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deeds—although they blame others, no one of them 
lives without fault. 

Contra verbosos noli contendere verbis: 

Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia paucis. 
Do not struggle by words against a wordy man; speech 
is granted to all men, but wisdom of mind to few. 

Cum recte vivas, ne cures verba malorum: 

Arbitrii non est nostri, quid quisque loquatur. 
When you are living uprightly, do not care about the 
words of evil men; what each man utters is not a 
matter of our control. 


Textbooks With Vernacular Translations 


A page of the Disticha de moribus, nomine Catonis inscripta, 
cum Latina et Gallica interpretatione which Cordier published 
in 1541 through the well-known firm of Robert Stephanus in 
Paris has the appearance shown in the sample pages reproduced 
in Figure 7, above on page 88. It is to be noticed that the page 
has striking aids to facilitate the establishment of memory 
associations: Cato’s Latin word, with accents marked to supply 
drill in correct pronunciation and thus to help auditory memory, 
a Latin synonym or interpretation, and then the French meaning. 

To resume our account, we again take from Woodward his 
fine condensation of Vinet’s description of the class procedure 
in which these distichs of Cato were used with the boys of six 
to eight years of age. 


First lesson begins at eight. The front row reads by 
groups two or three sentences from the Cato, the other 
rows other sections of the same text, such as the sayings 
of the Seven Wise Men, each bench having as in the form 
below its special set work. Following each passage the 
French version of the Latin is read from written copies 
made by each pupil for himself, or recited from memory. 
The midday lesson consists of repetition of Latin grammar, 
each bench doing different work, the upper boys covering 
much more ground than the lower group. 

In the afternoon at three the lesson was confined to 
learning moods of the regular verbs, and on Fridays the 
entire verb is written out and handed in. On Saturdays 
fair copies of all lessons said and written have to be sent 
up, this constituting the week’s home work.® 


After demonstrating once more his ability at fluent reading 


6 Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 146. 
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and legible writing, our pupil, now nine or less years of age, was 
promoted to the Eighth Class. Here he studied selected letters 
of Cicero, selected scenes from Terence, and in Vinet’s time the 
Colloquia of Cordier. The fact that he was now given a copy of 
the Colloquia among his texts shows that the work of teaching 
him how to converse in Latin was being pursued according to a 
systematized method. 

Such Colloquia were manuals for learning Latin conversation. 
They usually consisted of parallel or interlinear Latin and 
vernacular phrases about all the activities and subjects of daily 
life, and in the schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
they were in wide, almost universal use,” at least outside of Italy 
and Spain. They aimed both to serve as manuals for teaching 
Latin conversation and to purify the spoken Latin from bar- 
barisms. Of them, the most famous and widely used was that 
of Cordier. It was reprinted with modifications as the centuries 
passed, over and over again in all the countries of Europe and 
America. An edition appeared in Philadelphia as late as 1904. 
In his first edition, printed at Paris by Robertus Stephanus in 
1530 when Cordier was still a Catholic, Cordier gave Latin 
phrases as models along with their French translations. First he 
gave a phrase of Latin jargon, then a French translation, and 
then its good Latin version, as in this example: 


Da mihi gallicum. 
Donné-moi congé de parler frangois. 
Fac mihi gratiam linguae vernaculae. 
This first edition carried the title: De corrupti sermonis 
emendatione libellus, nunc primum editus. 
By the end of 1534, Cordier was decidedly Protestant, and 
he left Guyenne in 1536. He subsequently prepared many 
editions of his Colloquia, and published the last one in 1564, the 
year of his death. It was at once a manual of conversation and 
a treatise on moral living. It contained touches of Calvinistic 
outlook on conduct, but they were so mild that the book was 
used for two centuries in Catholic schools, with only a few 
modifications in its preface. Cordier said of his book: “As a 
manual of conversation, this little book ought not to be learned 
by heart, but rather read and reread as often as possible with 
7QOn the Colloquia see Massébieau, L., Les colloques scolaires du seiziéme 
stécle et leurs auteurs (1480- 1570), especially Premiére Partie, “Le Latin 


consideré comme langue vivante au XVIE® siécle et lorigine des col- 
loques,” and also pp. 64, 212, 213, 225, and 232. 
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pleasure. It is especially intended for the children of the fifth 
class, who will have it in their hands along with their grammar.” 

In an edition of the Colloquia of Cordier printed in Paris in 
1646° there are thirty nine colloquia (filling pages 1-566) and a 
long list of Cordier’s proverbs (pages 567-598). Colloquium II 
has for its subject a boy’s early morning greeting to his teacher, 


and begins as follows: 


Stephanio. 


S. Salve praeceptor! 

P. Salvus sis, mi Stephanio. 
Unde venis tam  multo 
mane? 

S. E cubiculo nostro. 

P. Quando surrexisti? 


S. Paulo ante sextam, praecep- 
tor. 

P. Quid ais? 

S. Sic est ut dico. 

P. Tu nimis est matutinus; quis 

te expergefecit? 

Frater meus. 

. An precatus es Deum? 

Quamprimum frater me 

pexuit, precatus sum. 

. Quomodo? 

Flexis genibus, et coniunctis 

manibus, dixi precationem 

dominicam, cum gratiarum 
actione. 

P. Qua lingua? 

S. Latina. 

P. O factum bene! 
misit ad me? 

S. Nemo. 

P. Quid ergo? 

S. Ultro veni. 

P. Mi animule, quam pulchrum 
est) sapered. INOlnegmest 
ientandi tempus? 

S. Panis candidus. 


Nyon 


Ng 


Quis te 


Praeceptor. 


S. Bon iour mon maistre. 

Le Maistre. Et a vous, mon 
mignon Stephanio. Dou 
venez vous si matin? 

S. De nostre chambre. 

Le M. Quand vous estes vous 
levé? 

S. Un peu avant six heures, 
mon maistre. 

Le M. Que dites vous? 

S. Il est ainsi que ie vous le dy. 

Le M. Vous vous levez trop 
matin: qui vous a resveillé? 

S. Mon frére. 

Le M. Avez-vous prié Dieu? 

S. Aussi tost que mon frere m’a 
peigné, ie lay prié. 

Le M. Comment? 

S. Jay dit VOraison Domin- 
icale, fléchissant le genou, et 
joignant les mains avec 
action de graces. 

Le M. En quelle langue? 

S. Latine. 

Le M. O que cest bien-fait! 
Qui vous a envoyé a moy? 

S. Personne ne m’y a envoyé. 

Le M. Comment donc? 

S. Je suis venu de mon gré. 

Le M. Mon petit mignon, il 
fait bon estre sage: n’est-il 
pas temps de deieuner? 

S. Du pain blanc. 


The edition which I was able to consult is the following: Cordier, 


Mathurin, Les colloques de Mathurin Cordier, divisez en 4 livres, traduit 
en Francais, par Gabriel Tour, Paris, 1646. 
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P. Quid haec sunt? Le M. Et cecy? 

S. Ficus aridae. S. Des figues séches. 

P. Numera. Le M. Comptez. 

puns, diac, tres, quattuor, S.: Une, deux, trois, quatre, 
quinque, sex. cinq, Six. 

P. O lepidum capitulum. Ienta Le M. O le gentil petit com- 
nunc otiose. pagnon! Déieunez a ceste 


heure a vostre aise. 

Probably enough similar colloquia were used in Jesuit schools 
during Ignatius’ lifetime, since they were in such general use 
throughout the sixteenth century in all the schools of northern 
Europe. However, in Italy and Spain the similarity of Italian and 
Spanish to Latin apparently made their use less necessary. They 
were certainly in widespread and long use in the later Jesuit 
colleges under the Ratio Studiorum after 1599. Perhaps the most 
widely used were those of the Belgian Jesuit Antoine Van Torre, 
(1615-1679). In his Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus,° 
Father C. Sommervogel lists twenty-six editions of Van Torre’s 
Dialogi Familiares Litterarum Tironibus in pietatis scholae 
ludorum exercitationibus utiles et necessarii, and then indicates 
that in view of the long usage of this booklet in Jesuit schools, 
his list is probably incomplete. These many editions appeared 
between 1657 and 1823. The first edition contained 220 pages. 
The translations in various editions were in Flemish, French, and 
German. The editions at Antwerp in 1740 and in 1763 had three 
columns: Flemish, Latin, and French. Worthy of mention, too, is 
the Progymnasmatum Latinitatis, sive Dialogorum selectorum, 
libri duo, cum notis, ad usum primae et secundae scholae 
grammatices of the Bohemian Jesuit James Pontanus, which was 
published at Lyons in 1602 and contained 357 pages. Pontanus’ 
work, however, did not contain a vernacular translation. 

Woodward has published some samples from a similar booklet 
of Colloquia,*® which was written by one Sebald Heyden and 
printed at Nuremberg in 1530. It contains twenty-seven 
dialogues similar to those given below, and is entitled: Formulae 
puerilium colloquiorum, pro primis tyronibus Sebaldinae scholae 
Norimbergae per Sebaldum Heyden eorundem praeceptorem 
conscriptae. All the dialogues in the booklet have an interlinear 
translation in sixteenth century German, as exemplified here in 
Dialogus I. 


2In columns 105, 106 of tome 6, published at Brussels in 1898. 
10[n his Studies in Education, pp. 323-326. 
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SALUTATIO MATUTINA 


Dialogus I. 
Andreas. Balthasar. 
A. Bonus dies B. Talem et tibi precor. 
Ain giiter tag. Ich bit dir auch so vil. 
B. Deo gratia. A. Bene sit tibi hoc die. 
Gott sey danck. Dir sol an dem tag wol sein. 
A. Opto tibi bonum diem. B. Nec tibi male sit. 


Ich wiinsch dir ainem giiten tag. Es sol dir auch nit iibel sein. 


IN SCHOLA LUDENTIUM 
Dialogus XVIII. 


Timotheus. Vitus. 
T. Vae nobis, Vite. T. Egomet inquam vidi. 
V. Quid est? Qua de causa? V. Viditne nos ludere? 
T. Ego et tu perimus. T. Id est quod timeo. 
V. Quid itaP Qua de causa? V. Quid ergo agemus? 
T. Praeceptor venit. T. Amove orbiculos. 
V. Quid ex te audio? V. Recte admones. 
T. Vae nostris natibus. T. Explicemus libros. 
V. Ubi is est obsecro? V. Certe astutus es. 
T. Per gradus ascendit. T. Sic rebitur nos discere. 
V. Quis id aitP quis vidit? 


Apparently the use of this booklet of Heyden spread into 
other countries, and in the process the name of its author was 
lost. An edition of it which was printed at Antwerp in the year 
1600, and of which there is a copy in the Library of Congress 
in Washington, has a special interest for those who are concerned 
with Jesuit education. It bears the title: Formulae puerilium 
colloquiorum cum nonnullis aliis quotidiani sermonis colloquiis, 
Antverpiae, apud Keerbergium, 1600. The title page contains 
no author's name, but it does bear the same device or vignette 
of the Society of Jesus which appeared on the title page of the 
Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 1586. (A photograph of the title page 
of this Ratio forms the frontispiece of Father Farrell’s Jesuit 
Code of Liberal Education). This is evidence that the booklet, 
which contains thirty-seven pages, was intended for use among 
the students of the Jesuit college at Antwerp in 1600. A Flemish 
interlinear translation has been substituted for the German of 
Heyden. (See Figures 8 and 9, on pages 95 and 96.) 
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FORMVLEA 


RPvViE RITE TV M 


COLLOQVIORVM 
CVM NONNVLLIS ALIS 


quotidiant fermonis 
colioquiis. 


ANTVERPIA, 


Apud [oannem Keerbergium, 
in Sole aureo. 1600, 


Fig. 8. The Title Page of the Formulae 
Puerilium Colloquiorum 


Reproduced from the copy of 1600 which is now in 
the Library of Congress, Washington. 


A glance at Figure 10 (on page 97) reveals that the Latin 
of Dialogue XVIII is the same as that in Heyden’s edition at 
Nuremberg in 1530 (as given on page 94), but the vernacular 
version is Flemish. 

Quite probably the booklet, Formulae puerilium colloqui- 
orum, was eventually superseded by the Dialogi familiares of 
Father Antoine Van Torre, S.J., which was published in 1657. 
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“FORMVLEA 


PVERILIVM 


COLLOQVIORVM. 
SALVTATIO MATVTINA. 


D AN 1LEO IGEV Suet. 
Andreas. Balthazar. 

Onus aut fauttus fit ubi dies, 

@oeden dach fp v. 

B. Sit Deo graua, Wade fp danck, 

A: Opto tibi felicem diem, 

“3ck wenfche bv gocben Bach, 

B. Talem & ubi reprecor, 

Blfulcken wenfehe ich v oocl:, 


DIALOGVS I16 Blaftus, Clemens. 
B. CAlue Clemens, Weeft qhegroet Clemens. 
C9 Sale & tu, Weeft ghp oock qhegroet- 
B. Salue plurimum, Weeft (eer qhegroer. 
C.Ercu tandem falue, nde qhp cock foo feere. 
B. Saluus fis tu, Weeft ghegroet. | 
C. Tu quogue falue, Hit sock ghegroet. — ; 
B. Salutem t:bi precor, Jeu wenfehe v ghefonthepe. 
C. Eandem & tibi opto, Wat felue wenfehe ick b oocli. 
B. Salute te impertior, Jck groete v. | 
C, Etego eadem te quoque, Enbe ick b oork, 
B. lubeo re faluere, Fek doen bv fecr qroeten. 
C.Etego te quoque, nde ick b oorli. . 
SALVTATIO VESPERTINA. 
DIAL.Ist. Carolus. Demetrius, 
Se Ey fit cib1 vefper, Hoedent auont fp vy, 
D.£ Gratia fir Deo, Danck {fp Bode. . 
C. Hic velper fit tibi felix, Defen auont fr v qelickich, 
2), Nec tibi infelix fir, Endeen (py wee Pea a 
ft 2 : 


Fig. 9. A Page of the Formulae 
Puerilium Colloquiorum 


Father Van Torre gives a good indication of his purposes in 
composing these Dialogi by the following words which conclude 
his preface to the teachers. 

You have here, professors, my intention in regard to 

this book. If I shall achieve through its publication a 

strengthening of the custom of speaking Latin in your 

schools, I shall have reason to rejoice, both for the young 
students and for myself: for myself, because by means 

of a book which cost only small labor I shall promote 
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COLLOQVIORVM. 7 
S$. Ego nihil atculi, Yck en Hebbe niet mede ghebzacht, 
T. Quid tu autem edes? Wat fult ghp dan cten? 
S. Emain mihi panem, “Jc fal boot foopen. 
T. Habes pecuniam? Bebt ghp cock ghelt? 
S. Obulum habeo, “ck Heb eenen Haller. 
T. Quis tibsiftum dedic? Wie heeft v bien ghegeuen? 
S. Pater meus, fOiHjn Wader heeften mp qhegeuen. 
T. Pium habes patremn, @hp hebt eenen goeden Dabder, 
S. Qualemcu habes? Wat Hebt ghp vooz eenen? 
T. Admodum durum, Deer weet. 
S. Inrem tuam, Dat is b profit. 
T. Mallem alium , Jeb Habbde lteuer eenen anderen, 
S Sculte logueris, Hhp clapt gheckelycken. 
T. Sic mihi excidit, Bat ts mp alfoo ontvallen, 
S. Perireslicentia, ; 
Hadte ghp ulven wille /qghp enfoudt niet deughen. 


IN SCHOLA LVDENTIVM. 
DIAL. xXvitt. Tirothews. Vitus. 
T.q 7 Anobis Vite, @ Mite weeonfer, _ 
V. V Quid eft:quid tremis? Wat ift?waerd treurt gp? 
T. Ego & tu petimus. . " 
Ack ende ghp (ullender qualiichen aen 3Hn. 
V. Quid ita?qua de caufa? Hoe fo2 watis de fake? 
T. Preceptor venir, De SMeefter come. 
V. Quid ex teaudio? Wat hooz tek vanb? 
T. Ve noftris natibus, @ wee onfen aers. . 
V. Vbiis eft obfecro? ® lieuer/wacr is hp dan? 
T. Per gradus afcendit, Bp clinpe de trappen op. 
V. Quis id ait? quis vidie? 
Wie fepe dat? wieheefe hen ghefien? 
T. Egomet vidi, Hck Heb hea felf ghefien. 
V. Vidit ne nosludentes? Hecfe hp ong niet fien fpelens 
T. Id cit quod timeo, Dat felue forghe ick. 
V. Quid ergoagemus? Wat fullen wp dan doen? 
T. Amoue orbiculos, Pceuit de (chiuen weer. 
V. Rictcadmenes, Oyp fegghet wel. we 
eUXe 


Fig. 10. Dialogue XVII of the Formulae 
Puerilium Colloquiorum, 1600 


a very fruitful practice; and for the students, because 
through assiduous and also pleasant practice they will 
acquire a facility of speaking well and correctly—and 
that to an extent so great that perhaps they would never 
have gained it through the laborious effort of writing. 
Now, about myself I shall add these words of Cicero: 
‘If we seem to have omitted anything rashly, or to have 
insufficient elegance in what we have achieved, we shall 
easily and gladly change our opi.ion when someone gives 
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us light. For, to know little is not a cause for shame; but 

it is disgraceful to persevere long and foolishly in some- 

thing poorly known. The first case is attributable to the 

weakness which is the lot of all men, but the latter to the 
personal defect of each individual. De Inventione, 

Book Two. 

The first part of Dialogue Fourteen, which appears on page 
48 of the edition of Father Van Torre’s book which was printed 
at Antwerp in 1740, is presented in Figure 11. It forms a good 
sample of these trilingual columns of aids to Latin conversation, 
and even to excellence in it. 

Father Van Torre’s book contains 183 pages of dialogues 
like the above. 

In modern times we know that the acquisition of skill in a 
new language entails two indispensable steps: first, the firm 
establishment of memory associations between the words or 
forms of the mother tongue and those of the new language, and 
second, their being strengthened through much repetition or 
practice to the point of effortless, spontaneous recall. We also 
know that the clearer, easier, more pleasant and consequently the 
more frequent is the impression of these associations, the more 
efficient and rapid is the process of learning. The process as a 
whole is, in fact, the acquisition of an art. It requires as many 
hours of constant practice to learn how to use a new language 
as it does to learn how to play a piano. It is obvious that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries these colloquia or dialogi 
made it easy and pleasant for the students to establish the 
memory associations between their native words (or better, their 
ideas) and the Latin equivalents; and that the constant Latin 
conversation and the use of the direct method in the classrooms 
(where almost all explanation and discussion was in Latin) 
provided the practice whereby these associations were strength- 
ened to the point of effortless recall. 

Modern teachers of Latin know this theory full well, but 
find themselves in circumstances where they cannot put it into 
practice because of the lack of curricular time. In contrast to 
this, the teachers of the sixteenth century had not yet formulated 
the theory, but through instinct they had hit upon a successful 
practice of it, and they employed that practice constantly. It 
was only after their students had acquired considerable facility 
in speaking and reading Latin in connection with the affairs of 
everyday life that they took up the more difficult Latin works 
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42 DIALOGORUM FAMILIARIUM. 


QS SO DIGO DG. 65H DGO0G3E0GE0e 0$ 
DIALOGUS DECIMUS-QUARTUS. 


Nooding? tos de mael- — Invitatio ad convi- Mantere dinviter & 
tyut viiun. un foftin. 
Felix , Naraiis, Martialis. Be/ix, Natalis,Martialis. Felix,“ Noel, Martial. 
Fel. 7? We wederkom= Fel.g * Rautlimus tuus Fel, FE fus bien aife s 
fie in’t vader eft in patriam J xe, de vous voir 
landt is ons feer aenge- reditus, Natalis. de retour en ce pays. 
naem , Natalis 

Ick begeere feer dat gy Iter tuum enarrarimi- $e voudrois bien apprene 
my nwen weg vorbacle: hi vehementer cupio: dre quelque particularitez 
daerom noode ick « mor- pioinde in craftinumte de votre voyage: Cm pour 
gen tos’ avonimael. ad canam yoco. cela fe Vous invite pour de- 

main a fouper. 

Mart. Gy noodt al te = Mart. Serits invitas : Mart. Vous vous y prenex 
Spacy : ick hebbe Natalem ego Natalem rogavi,cias trop tard : car j'ay deta prie 
gevraegt , dat hy mor- wt mecumprandeatufque Noel de venir demain chez 
gen noen foude by my ko- in velperam. moy pour y demesrer® juf- 
men eien sot Ven avont toe qu anu foir. 

Nat. Ick vreefe dat sch Nat. Veréot ut alter- Noel. F apprelende bien 
aren geen van beyde en fal utti poffim bac in re mo- de ne pouvoir contenter ny 
kn nnen voldoen. ben) gerere. Pun ny l'autre, 

l'e'. Waerom ? Fel. Quid cauty? Fel. Pourquoy cela ? 

Wat. Ickhebbe mytothet = Nat.Inprandium cone — Noel. #’ay promis d’aller 
now n-mael toegejeydt by disi apud focerummeum diner chez mon beaupere. 
my ider  huyf - vromwen velvert autem noa foris, Et pourle foir je ne puis fou- 
vader : mog s'avonts en ted domi mihi cum fa- per hors du logis, mais il 
mag ick niet buyten, maer midianbdus cenandum eft. faut que fy demeure avec 


Phuys met de huyfgeno- mes domeftiques. 
ten eten. 

Mart.Gyzytalledaegen = Mart. Quotidie verfae Mart. Vous ctes tous les 
met aie van u huyigejin, ris cum familiaribus. jours avec eux, 


Nat. Ick bide u-lieden , Nut, Ne perurgete,a-  Nocl. Ne me preffex pas , 
en pravemt niet voorder 3 WA90VOs» cas nuhi tos Je vous pree. Fe ne puis étve 
ick en mag morgen buy- v19 elle non licet. demain dehors. 
ten niet wefen. 

Fel. 1s’t dat gy morgen Fel. Si cras tibi quo- Fel. Si vous ne pouvex 
nergens buyten kont gaen, quamire foiasnon titli- demain aller nulle part, je 
foo begeer ick dat gy op S. berum, certe Divi Mar- vous prie au moins de nous 
Mariens avondt by my tini proleita luce apud ventr vorr la veille de faint 


zyt. me fis volo. Martin, 
Nat. Ick en found Puniet Nat. Non aufim pol- Noel. Fe wofe pas vous 
aerven beloven. liceri. le promettre. 
Mart. bi’acrom niet? Mart. Cur non? Matt. Pourquoy non ? 


Nat. Daer 


Fig. ll. A Page of Father Van Torre’s 
Dialogi Familiares 
From the edition of Antwerp, 1740. 


The respective columns are Flemish, Latin, and French. 


with the long, involved sentences. Hence, they did not use such 
authors as Caesar, Cicero in his orations, Vergil, Livy, or Horace 
as the means to ferret out their first ability to comprehend Latin. 
Rather, when they came to these authors only after three to five 
or more years spent in the use of the colloquia, other easy Latin 
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authors, and Latin conversation, they could be expected to have 
little more difficulty with Cicero or Horace than modern twelve- 
year-old Americans have when they first take up such authors as 
Stevenson, Hawthorne, Irving, Kipling, and Bryant, or when, 
slightly older, they begin to read Daniel Webster, Edmund 
Burke, Shakespeare, Milton, Newman, and other classics of 
English. Also, when they studied the fine points of syntax or 
rhetoric of Latin, they were studying the intricate graces of a 
language which they already knew, not those of one only 
vaguely understood. 


Now, to resume our account of the methods of teaching used 
at the College of Guyenne, we return to our observation of the 
boys of nine or less in the Eighth Class. When the lessons dealt 
with Cicero or Terence, the boys had to copy out at home some 
lines of the text for use in class the next day. At school one boy 
was called on to read a passage aloud, a second to explain and 
paraphrase it in Latin, a third to state the argument and logical 
analysis. A second group of three was required to do the same 
for the next passage or set of few lines; and when the entire 
lesson assigned for the day had been covered by successive 
groups, the class took up the parsing. The boys were called 
upon one after another to conjugate the verbs and explain the 
constructions. Through Terence and the Colloquia the systematic 
exercise of Latin conversation was taken up. The pupils were 
required to learn the Latin equivalents of such familiar French 
phrases as “Je me porte bien,” “Tu m/a fait plaisir.” Moreover, 
each week a passage of French prose was dictated to be trans- 
lated into Latin as the weekly task of composition to be done 
at home. 


After the pupil was promoted to the Seventh Class he kept 
the Selected Letters of Cicero as his main text book, but his class- 
room activity was different. In the lesson beginning at eight 
o clock, the master interpretatively read the Latin text aloud; 
his phrasing and pausing brought out the difference between the 
principal and the dependent clauses. He rendered each word of 
the passage literally into French, and after that, where idiom 
required it, expressed the thought in freer or more idiomatic 
French.'* Words occurring in the passage were parsed extensively, 
and compounds and derivatives of the verbs were drilled. Then 


11 This activity of the teacher bears marked similarities to the praelectio 
which is so well known from the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 1599. Ob- 
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in groups of three the pupil “revised” the text, usually a passage 
of about four lines. One boy read it aloud, another translated 
it into French or paraphrased it in Latin, and the third declined 
or conjugated selected Latin words deemed useful for compo- 
sition or conversation. The midday lesson consisted of an 
explanation of the Latin grammar of Jan van Pauteren, commonly 
known as Despauterius. This was the Latin grammar in most 
widespread use at the time for boys. It was an adaptation of 
the grammar or Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei which was 
the most popular grammar throughout the Middle Ages. 
Despauterius was used in many Jesuit colleges in the sixteenth 
century and later, especially in France.'* To us today it seems 
a forbidding text as an introduction to accidence and syntax. 
It was written entirely in Latin, and its rules were given in 
hexameters. These were followed by long comments meant for 
the teacher. He made his pupils learn two or three hexameters 
at a time, and explained and illustrated them elaborately. 


In the Sixth and Fifth Classes the student followed much 
the same procedure. Cicero's Letters remained his chief text. 
But in the Fifth Class, now twelve or fewer years of age, he 
added an entire play of Terence, and a Book of the Epistolae 
of Ovid. He also began to learn the rules of Latin prosody or 
verse writing. 


In the Fourth Class, with fellow pupils about thirteen years 
old, he took up an oration of Cicero. He still made heavy use of 
Despauterius, but to it he added some manual of rhetoric like 
that of Barzizza, or Sulpicius, or Desiderius Erasmus’ De Copia 


servation of the place which this activity of the teacher occupied in the 
whole scheme of education of the College of Guyenne helps us to 
understand better how the praelectio fitted into the whole Jesuit sys- 
tem of teaching Latin. The praelectio was indeed an element of the 
system, but scarcely the most characteristic or important factor in the 
system as a whole. I have not yet found evidence that the praelectio in 
Jesuit schools was much different from that in other contemporary 
schools. Also, too much importance should not be attached to the prefix 
prae. In the terminology of the medieval universities legere and prae- 
legere seem to have been interchangeable synonyms meaning to lecture. 
(See pp. 250, 251, below in Appendix 2.) Notice, too, that often where 
Ignatius used the simple Spanish form J/eer, meaning to lecture, to 
conduct a class, the translators of 1558 rendered it by the compound 
praelegere. See Cons., p.4, c.9, n.2; c.15, nn. 3, 4. 

12 The grammar of Despauterius was so widely used in the non-Jesuit 
schools throughout France, and the French Jesuits like their compatri- 
ots had grown so accustomed to it that they obtained permission to re- 
tain Despauterius when the improved and more teachable grammar of 
Emmanuel Alvarez was prescribed by the Ratio Studiorum of 1599. See 
Farrell, op. cit., pp. 441-452. 
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Verborum. His exercises in composition were now of greater 
length, and frequently included the writing of Latin verse. He 
also began the study of Greek, which was to last for five or six 
years until the course in arts was completed. But through all 
these years it apparently received treatment of only one hour 
a day. Hence, the students gained far less knowledge of Greek 
language, life, and culture than they acquired about Rome 
through Latin. 

In the Third Class, aged fourteen or less, he read Cicero's 
Epistolae Familiares or Ad Atticum for one term, and for another 
a speech of Cicero and a manual of rhetoric by “some good 
author.” The teacher made his comments in French. Then the 
midday lesson was devoted to syntax, verse composition, and 
Despauterius’ treatment of Figures of Speech. The afternoon 
class period was spent on Ovid’s Fasti or Metamorphoses. 


In the Second Class, during the morning period the boy 
studied one or several of Cicero’s treatises on oratory. He spent 
the noonday lesson on ancient Roman history, and the afternoon 
class on Vergil, Ovid, or Lucan. He had to memorize much, 
and his compositions now included not only translations from 
French into Latin prose or verse but also numerous original 
Declamationes. 


In this class, besides continuing Greek, the student began 
mathematics. He continued this subject for four years through 
his classes in arts or natural philosophy. From a manual com- 
posed by Vinet, he studied arithmetic through simple proportion, 
square and cube root, and common fractions. Then he took up 
the Mathematicorum Breviarium of Psellus, a writer of the 
eleventh century. It was a rather dry compendium of arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy which Vinet translated into 
Latin from the original Greek. Some use was also made of 
Proclus' De Sphaera. The instruction in mathematics, like that 
in Greek, was not nearly as systematic or effective as that in 
Latin. It often seemed to be little more than dictation. 

Now he entered the First Class, at the age of about sixteen 
(or less by a year or two, if he had shown himself bright and 
had won promotion after six months in one or several of the 
preceding classes). He was exposed still further to the stress 
on rhetoric which had been gradually growing throughout the 
Fourth, Third, and Second Classes. The reason for this new 
and final emphasis was the practice of the Roman schools 
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recorded by Quintilian. The student spent the first hour of his 
morning class in studying the precepts of the art of oratory 
drawn from Cicero and Quintilian. At nine he took up some 
speech of Cicero as illustration of the precepts and as a model 
for his own exercises in declamation and forensic prose. At noon 
he took up his history lesson from Livy, Justinian, Seneca, 
Eutropius, Mela, or some other author. At three he turned to 
the poets, Vergil, Lucan, and Persius in the earlier part of the 
school year, and Juvenal, Horace, and Ovid in the latter part. 
The passages of poetry were selected largely with a view to 
edification, in accordance with the practice then general in the 
schools. At five o'clock he composed in Latin prose or verse. 


With these ten classes of grammar school now successfully 
achieved, he entered, at the age of seventeen or perhaps fifteen, 
upon his two years of philosophical studies under the faculty of 
arts. In the first year, he learned logic from the Latin versions 
of Aristotle, and made some use of the Isagoge of Porphyry. In 
the second year, he and his fellow students were referred to as 
physici and studied Aristotle’s Physica, De Caelo, and other such 
works generally used in classes of philosophy then. He used an 
introductory treatise by Nicolas de Grouchy, Gouvéa’s colleague. 
This entire group of subjects based on ancient lore was called 
natural philosophy. When all this was completed, he was ready 
to pass into the university, or to become a Latin secretary, or 
to enter the other pursuits of life. 

The entire course through the ten lower classes plus the two 
classes of arts might theoretically seem to require twelve years. 
But in practice it required less, because promotions could be won 
after a half year in a class, especially in the lower classes. Hence 
if a boy who had ability a little better than the average of his 
school fellows entered the College of Guyenne at the age of 
seven, he could well be finished with his second year of arts 
or philosophy by the age of seventeen. Seventeen or seventeen 
and a half, as we have seen, was the age at which some students 
in Ignatius’ university might receive the degree of Master of Arts 


and begin their study of theology. 
A Comparison with Sturm’s Plan of Studies 


at Strassburg 


Further light on the educational procedures which were in 
general use throughout Europe during Ignatius’ century can be 
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obtained from the plan of studies which Johann Sturm (1507- 
1589) devised for the municipal Latin school at Strassburg. The 
school had been founded some years earlier, but was succeeding 
poorly when he was placed in charge of it in 1537. Given a 
free hand to reorganize it, he divided it into ten classes, and 
made it one of the most famous of the humanistic Latin schools. 
He named it a Gymnasium, and remained as its director for 
forty-five years. 

Sturm’s plan of studies can be given in a somewhat schematic 
form as follows. 


Tenth Class. The pupils entered at about the age of seven. 
They learned how to form the letters of the alphabet, and how 
to pronounce them correctly. Then they studied the declensions 
and conjugations in Latin, and began Latin reading, writing, 
and spelling. They memorized portions of a German catechism. 


Ninth Class. Age eight to nine. 

These children learned the Latin declensions and conjuga- 
tions better, and, as much according to the manner of Roman 
children as possible, many Latin words, especially the names of 
common objects. They read much simple Latin, and memorized 
words and phrases. 


Eighth Class. Age nine to ten. 

The boys reviewed the matter of the earlier classes, and 
gave special attention to the eight parts of speech. They read 
Sturm’s edition of Cicero’s Letters with constant explanation of 
grammatical constructions, and made use of Latin dialogues or 
Colloquia. They had written exercises in style. 


Seventh Class. Age ten to eleven. 

The students were drilled in the rules of Latin syntax, based 
on Cicero, and were assigned subjects on which to practice their 
style. They translated the German catechism into classical Latin. 
They learned the scales and intervals in music. Also, they read 
two dialogues of Sturm’s printed collection, the second book of 
Cicero's Letters, the Distichs of Cato, the Catechism in Latin, 
and some “Sunday Sermons.” 


Sixth Class. Age eleven to twelve. 
The pupils read some longer Letters of Cicero, the Andria of 
Terence, and selections from Aesop, St. Ambrose, Martial, and 


13 Cf. Cubberly, E. P., Readings in the History of Education, pp. 210-213; 
Monroe, op. cit., pp. 391, 392. 
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Horace. They had exercises in writing Latin, intended to develop 
elegance in style. They were now expected to be proficient in 
grammar and to have a large Latin vocabulary for the objects 
of every day life. 

In this year they also began Greek. 

Fifth Class. Age twelve to thirteen. 

They enlarged their Latin vocabulary, studied the meter of 
Latin verse by scanning much of it, and learned much about 
mythology. They read the De Senectute and De Amicitia of 
Cicero and the Eclogae of Vergil. They completed their en- 
cyclopedias of Latin words (for scarcely any Latin dictionaries 
had yet been printed), began the writing of verse, and cultivated 
style still more assiduously by translating passages of oratorical 
eloquence into the vernacular and retranslating them into Latin. 

They continued their study of Greek by enlarging their 
vocabularies, reading simple material, and also some Epistles 
of St. Paul. At the end of this year they were expected to be well 
grounded in Greek grammar as well as in that of Latin. 

Fourth Class. Age thirteen to fourteen. 

There was continued drill and reviewing of what had been 
learned in previous years, with energetic practice on Latin style. 
In Latin the boys read Cicero’s Sixth Oration against Verres, the 
second book of his Letters to his Friends, the Epistles and Satires 
of Horace, and part of the Adelphoe of Terence; in Greek, a 
“Book of Examples” and Epistles of St. Paul. There was much 
drilling of Greek grammar. 

Third Class. Age fourteen to fifteen. 

The boys began some study of rhetoric, read in Latin the 
third book of Cicero’s Letters to his Friends, the Menippus of 
Lucian, the sixth book of Vergil’s Aeneid, and in Greek the first 
book of the Iliad or the Odyssey and selections from Demos- 
thenes. They translated selected orations from Greek into 
Latin, and from Latin into Greek. They changed Odes of Horace 
and of Pindar into different meter. They acted comedies of 
Terence and Plautus. 

Second Class. Age fifteen to sixteen. 

The pupils engaged in the literary interpretation of Greek 
poets and orators, studied the connection between oratorical and 
poetic usage, and copied into notebooks striking passages to be 
memorized. In Latin they did similar work, and continued their 
exercises in style daily. They also now studied rhetoric from a 
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textbook, and applied its principles to orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero. They read the Second Philippic of Demosthenes, the 
first book of Homer’s Iliad, and Cicero’s speeches Pro Roscio and 
Pro Rabirio. On Sundays they memorized passages of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. 


The acting of plays was extended to include those of 
Aristophanes, Euripides, or Sophocles. Logic was begun in this 
class, and also elementary work in mathematics. 


First Class. Age sixteen to seventeen. 

The boys continued a more extensive study of logic and of 
rhetoric, and applied their principles to Cicero and Demosthenes. 
They read much from Homer and Vergil, Thucydides and Sallust, 
translated and retranslated from the one language into the other, 
wrote prose and verse, and had extensive practice in declamation. 
Each week they engaged in dramatic productions. The Epistles 
of St. Paul were explained in the fashion of rhetoricians. 

In geometry they studied the first book of Euclid. They also 
received some elementary instruction in astronomy. 

Johann Sturm’s Gymnasium at Strassburg was obviously a 
highly organized institution, which well deserved the success 
and fame it enjoyed. From it has descended the organization 
of the German Gymnasium in modern times, in quite the same 
way that the French Lycée has descended from the colleges 
conducted by the Jesuits which were organized according to 
their Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 

There have been controversies as to whether Sturm borrowed 
from the Jesuits or they from him. These controversies are of 
little importance to our present study. The truth seems to be 
rather that both Sturm and the Jesuits appropriated from a 
common source, the school system of their day, including the 
schools of the Brethren of the Common Life.1* What is of 
importance as a help to us in understanding early Jesuit educa- 
tion is Sturm’s own testimony that the Jesuits’ system was very 
similar to his own. “I have seen what authors the Jesuits explain, 
and what exercises they employ, and the method they use in 
teaching. This is so little different from our own statutes and 
institutions that it seems to have been derived from our own 
sources,”! 


14 McGucken, of. cit., pp. 23,24. 


18 Cited in Duhr, S.J., Die Studientordnung der Gesellschaft Jesu, p.7, and 
in McGucken, op. cit., p.30. 
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The Plan of Studies at Messina 


We can now advance to consider the organization of the 
curriculum in Ignatius’ own colleges during his lifetime. Through 
a letter written by his secretary, Father John Polanco, on June 27, 
1551, Ignatius requested Father Jerome Nadal, the rector of the 
Jesuit college in Messina, to send a description of its curriculum 
to Rome.'® Nadal delegated the task to Father Hannibal du 
Coudret, whose lengthy letter of July 14, 1551, written in Italian, 
is the classic primary source for descriptions of the organization 
and procedures in the earliest Jesuit colleges for externs.*’ 
Polanco wrote a title on the letter: “About the Plan of Studies at 
Messina,” de ratione studiorum. Messanae. It was the first of a 
long series of Jesuit documents which bore that title, of which 
the best known are the Ratio Studiorum of 1599 and that of 1832. 
By these documents the Jesuits were striving to develop ever 
better and better procedures as means of carrying Ignatius’ 
comprehensive educational principles into practice, to adapt 
these procedures to the arising social and cultural needs of new 
generations, and to secure unity of procedure in their colleges 
which were spread throughout so many lands. 


The program of studies outlined in Coudret’s letter was 
adapted and adopted in Ignatius’ Roman College, and thence it 
was spread, with further adaptations, throughout Jesuit colleges 
in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Germany. The program 
can be presented schematically as follows.'® 


The Class of Lower Grammar 

This class was divided into four groups of pupils. Those of 
the first or lowest division were learning how to read and write, 
and almost the chief task of the Jesuits was to teach them how 
to behave: buoni costumi insieme con gli altri. 


Those in the other and higher divisions were taught by older 
boys of the school. The pupils in the second division recited 
selected precepts of the treatise, De octo partibus orationis of 
the fourth-century grammarian, Aelius Donatus, and they learned 
to decline nouns and conjugate verbs, with some explanation 
given in the mother tongue. 


16 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 3, p. 558; see also Farrell, of. cit., 
pp. 47, 48, 62. 

17MHSI, Lit. Quad., tom. 1, pp. 349-358; Spanish translation, in Aicardo, 
op. cit., pp. 562- 568: see also Farrell, On cit., pp. 47-54. 

18 Digested from Coudret’s Italian. See also Farrell, op. cit., pp. 48, 49. 
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The third division continued with Donatus, but added the 
basic sections of the more modern grammar of Despauterius 
(1460-1520). These pupils wrote simple exercises in Latin 
composition. 

Those in the fourth division recited Donatus and Despau- 
terius, of which the explanations were now given in Latin and 
“without use of the vernacular language.” They also studied 
the rules of grammar composed by Francis Pharaone of Messina. 


There is no clear statement of the ages of the pupils in these 
divisions of the Class of Lower Grammar. But since Coudret 
often refers to them by diminutive terms such as “little boys” 
(figlioli, piccoli) and contrasts them with the “big boys” 
(grandi), we can surmise that at least many of them were very 
young—probably six or seven like the beginners in the College 
of Guyenne or in the Gymnasium of Sturm. 


The Class of Middle Grammar 

There were two divisions of it, supervised by one teacher. 
The boys used Pharaone and Despauterius, the De Exercitatione 
Linguae Latinae of Louis Vives, and the De Octo Partibus 
Orationis of Erasmus. They also studied Letters of Cicero, and 
selections from Terence or the Eclogues of Vergil. 


The Class of Upper Grammar 

The students devoted their attention to syntax as found in 
Despauterius, and to many Latin authors: to some works of 
Lorenzo Valla; Cicero’s Letters to His Friends, or his essays On 
Friendship or On Old Age; the War against Jugurtha of Sallust; 
Ovid’s De Tristibus or De Ponto; and Erasmus’ work On Writing 
Letters. They were also exercised much in composing in Latin. 


The Class of Humanities 

The students read Erasmus’ De Copia Verborum, the Art of 
Poetry of Horace, the first book of the Tusculan Disputations. 
Greek must have been begun somewhat earlier, for now they 
studied Greek grammar, the Fables of Aesop, and the Plutus 
of Aristophanes. Further authors were read in Latin and Greek: 
some of Martial and of Valla, Cicero On Duties, some of Livy, 
the sixth and seventh books of the Aeneid, the Iliad of Homer, 
and some of Isocrates, Plautus’ Amphytrion, the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, and the Dialogues of Lucian. The students also 
used Erasmus’ treatise On the Writing of Letters to learn his 
precepts. Then they conned Cicero’s Letters to His Friends “to 
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see the artistry, discussing the whole volume and looking for 
examples which agreed with Erasmus’ precepts.” 
The Class of Rhetoric 

The morning classes were devoted to the study of Cicero's 
Oratoriae Partitiones and of precepts either from Fabius or from 
the rhetorical treatise entitled Auctor ad Herennium. Those of 
the afternoon were given over to speeches of Cicero, or to some 
historian, or to both. 
The Class of Logic 

The students of logic or dialectics studied the books of George 
Trapezuntius and of James Faber, authors of Latin translations 
of Aristotle and of commentaries upon him.'® 

Coudret’s letter goes no farther than the class of logic. As 
we take leave of him, we do well to notice that under the plan 
of studies which he described, by the time the students completed 
the classes in humanities and rhetoric, they had read a wide 
range of Latin and Greek authors. The number of authors and 
of literary types which they had studied was sufficient to give 
them a pattern of cultural living in keeping with the tastes of 
their era. 


Nadal’s Treatise on The Studies of the 
Society of Jesus 


Coudret’s letter is a descriptive account of what he saw in 
practice in 1551, and it carries us no higher than the classes in 
dialectics. But his rector, Father Jerome Nadal, who was 
planning to develop the College of Messina into a university, 
soon completed a plan which is an ordered series of prescriptions. 
It was probably completed in early 1552, just before Nadal was 
recalled to Rome to discuss the Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus with Ignatius.*° 

Nadal’s treatise, De Studiis Societatis Iesu,*' overlaps with 
that of Coudret, because it again describes the classes of 
grammar, humanities, and rhetoric. But it supplements Coudret, 
too, because it adds directives for philosophy and _ theology, 
as follows: 

The Classes in Philosophy 

There were to be four classes, extending through four 

19 MHSI, Lit. Quad., tom. 1, p. 357. 


20 Farrell, op. cit., pp. 54,63. 
21 MHSI, Mon. Paed., pp. 89-107. 
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years, in logic, natural philosophy, the moral philosophy 
contained in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, and metaphysics. 

In the first year, the professor was to spend three months in 
an introduction to ethics, and afterwards complete the entire 
Logic of Aristotle. He was to take care that the students had 
copious exercise in argumentation and disputation. 

In the remaining three years the following matter was to be 
lectured on in natural philosophy and metaphysics: the eight 
books of Aristotle's De Physico Auditu, four De Coelo, four 
De Meteorologicis, two De Generatione et Corruptione, three 
De Anima, the Parva Naturalia, and twelve books of Metaphysics. 
Mathematics also was to be begun. 


The Classes in Theology 

There were to be three professors of theology, of whom two 
were to lecture on the Summa of St. Thomas and one on Sacred 
Scripture. The course was to be completed in four years, though 
it could be extended to five years in order that all of the Summa 
might be treated. 

Three degrees were to be conferred by this university: the 
baccalaureate, the licentiate, and the “magistracy’ which was 
also termed the doctorate. 

The degree of bachelor of arts was a declaration that the 
recipient was worthy of the confidence of a university for studies 
towards the doctorate. The licentiate, conferred after proper 
disputations and examinations, gave him the right to seek the 
doctorate by public authority. It was similar to “advancement 
to candidacy” in modern terminology. The degrees of Master 
and of Doctor were deemed of equal academic value, and the 
two terms were synonymous. But that of Master was used in the 
liberal arts and philosophy, and that of Doctor in theology, 
canon law, and similar branches. The recipient of either degree 
was deemed worthy of the confidence of any university to teach 
publicly in it and to enjoy all the privileges which law or custom 
granted. These privileges were greater in proportion to the favors 
granted by the Holy See to the university which conferred the 
degree. 


A striking characteristic emerges from the correspondence 
of Du Coudret, Nadal, Polanco, and Ignatius about education: 
an energetic eagerness to experiment. They discussed and 
planned ceaselessly in their efforts both to devise a curriculum 
better adjusted to the emerging needs of their day and to improve 
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their methods of teaching. The early Jesuits hac no desire 
to fall into a comfortable acceptance of routinized educational 
traditions. 


Concluding Remarks 

The foregoing descriptions of the College of Guyenne, the 
Gymnasium of Sturm, and the Jesuit College of Messina, enable 
us to visualize more clearly the educational practices of Ignatius’ 
century. We also are enabled to visualize Ignatius’ own schools 
more clearly, and to gain far more concrete concepts from the 
terms which he used to describe them. Too, we acquire a better 
realization of the relation of his schools to the organization and 
procedures of other schools of the sixteenth century. We can 
now pass on to view his educational institutions in an aspect 
larger still, that is, in their relation to the social and cultural life 
of their times. 
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THE RELATION OF IGNATIUS’ UNIVERSITIES 
TO THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL LIFE 
OF THEIR TIMES 


+ 


CHAPTER 7 


THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 
OF RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS 


ali A great extent universities have always 
been the creation of the populace whose needs and desires they 
served. When students desired to prepare themselves for pro- 
fessions in theology or law or medicine or teaching the liberal 
arts, the great medieval universities arose, comprised of precisely 
those faculties. In more recent times when students wished to 
prepare themselves better for careers in engineering, agriculture, 
business, and other such vocations, the land grant universities 
arose in America and soon grew to the astounding size we know 
so well. Hence it is clear that universities can be understood 
aright only when viewed against the background of their con- 
temporary social and cultural environment. Their task is to pre- 
serve and transmit the elements of permanent value in the cul- 
tural heritage of the past. Yet it is as important for them to 
discard the obsolete as to add the timely; and they must so 
discard the obsolete as not to lose with it that which has peren- 
nial worth. If they fail to do this transmitting, discarding, and 
adding in such a way that they adapt themselves to the emerging 
needs and interests of the men of their own day, they will be- 
come fossilized and then they will soon decay. The populace will 
find leaders of vision and intiative who are abreast or even ahead 
of their times, and through them will found universities of a 
new character which do comply with the contemporary interests 
as well as needs. 


It is to the glory of St. Ignatius that he was just such a leader 
of vision and initiative in his own day. He absorbed and pre- 
served what was best in the education of the past and brought 
it up to the cultural needs of his own day, or even ahead of them. 
His greatness arose from his alertness to both the interests and 
the needs of his day, not to the one or the other alone. 
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The Exterior of St. Peter’s, Rome, in About 1540 


A restoration by H. W. Brewer, 


Fig. 12. 


from Ciampini, Alpheranus, Bunsen, and others. 


, page 1038. 


Volume XXXIV 


See also the picture of the papal benediction of 1575 in what is now St. Peter’s Square, in 
Enciclopedia Itahana, 
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It is a commonplace among historians of spirituality’ that 
Ignatius made innovations in the form of religious life, in order 
to adapt it better to the new needs of his times. In the early 
centuries of monasticism in the West, the person who wanted to 
live for God would enter a monastery or convent in order to 
serve Him by a recollected life within its enclosure, especially 
by reciting the office in choir and by working. In time, lay 
persons settled near the monasteries and the monks or nuns 
zealously ministered to their needs. Thus, an apostolate was 
added to their religious life, but it had not been the primary 
concern of their founder. In the early thirteenth century, when 
men were living more in cities for commercial pursuits and not 
going to the monasteries for spiritual help, St. Dominic and 
St. Francis added something to meet the new needs. They 
intended their friars or canons regular not merely to recite the 
office in choir within their monasteries and convents, but also 
to go out to minister to the people who would not come of their 
own accord. Thus, the followers of St. Benedict fought the spirit 
of nomadic barbarism, especially with the weapon of spiritual 
peace. Those of St. Francis fought a growing worldly materialism 
with the spirit of poverty, humility, and love of the spiritual 
values of Christ. Those of St. Dominic fought learned heretics 
by means of learning. 


By Ignatius’ day an appalling ignorance of Christian doctrine 
and a consequent falling off in practice had spread throughout 
Europe. To meet these new needs he had his new order under- 
take, officially and by virtue of its Constitutions, active works 
such as the foreign missions, the free education of youth of all 
classes, the catechetical instruction of the ignorant and poor, and 
numerous other works. For centuries before Ignatius’ birth many 
religious had in fact taught youth. But he seems to have been 
the first founder of a religious order to make the education of . 
lay youths in both secular and sacred subjects one of the major 
works prescribed by the constitutions of the order.?. That his 
religious might be more free to do all this, he eliminated the 
obligation of reciting the office in choir. Likewise, he would not 

1See, e.g., Pourrat, P., tr. by Jacques, Christian Spirituality, Vol. 2, pp. 
f53-109-8197,7198 5 V ole3; pp. 8,.45, 40; Pastor, of. cit 9 Voli2, pps 76, 
77; 93-96; Goodier, A., S.J., Introduction to the Study of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology, pp. 44-48; 66, 67; Pollen, J. H., S.J., in Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. 7, p. 642; Brou, A., S.J., tr. by Young, The Ignatian 


Way to God, pp. 2-4. 
2 Astrain, op. cit., Vol. 2, c.8, pp. 553, 554. 
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have them wear a monastic habit which would have antagonized 
many of the men of the day whom Ignatius desired to reach. 
Instead, they were to dress like diocesan priests. By these 
innovations he incurred much suspicion and criticism. Some 
even said that he was dropping part of the essence of religious 
life. But he courageously held to his resolution of devising 
measures likely to be more effective in his own day. Eventually 
the Holy See itself settled the controversies by giving fullest 
approval to the form of religious life which Ignatius initiated, 
and by forbidding anyone to impugn it. By discarding choir or 
monastic dress he did not imply any criticism_of their_worth. 
He merely meant that their use would not be a suitable means 
to the objectives which he felt to be necessary as procedures to 
meet the new needs of his age. 

The suitability of Ignatius’ order to the needs of the times 
and the successes it was winning stirred up great enthusiasm in 
the hearts of young men who loved the Church and its Founder, 
Christ. This is evident from the large numbers who offered 
themselves as members and swelled the unusually rapid growth 
of the Society of Jesus. On September 27, 1540, the Society 
consisted of the ten members named in the Bull of Pope Paul II, 
Regimini militantis Ecclesiae.* Only fourteen years later in 1554 
and two years before Ignatius’ death, it numbered approximately 
1,500 members—thus revealing an average increase of 107 a year, 
which was indeed great for so young an organization. Nine 
years later still when Lainez died on January 16, 1565, it had 
eighteen provinces (grouped in the four assistancies of Italy, 
Germany including France and Poland, Portugal and Spain), 
130 houses, and 3,500 members.® 


Ignatius’ same spirit of innovation, cautiously and prudently 
carried on through experimentation, is also a prominent 
characteristic of his work and writing in the field of education. 
First, Ignatius preserved what was of perennial value in the 
preceding education, especially the philosophy and theology 
which found its best expression in St. Thomas Aquinas; second, 
he discarded much that had become obsolete, especially the 
exclusively and excessively intellectual character of much of the 
late medieval education which caused so many men of the 

3 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 1, p. 25 


4 Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, p. 184, referring to Polanco, IV, 476. 
5 Harney, M. P., S.J., The Jesuits in History, p. 122. 
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Renaissance to react against it; and third, he added many of 
the literary and artistic graces and the attention to form which 
the men of the sixteenth century esteemed so much. 


To appreciate his true stature as a Catholic educator, we 
must view the universities he was organizing in their relation to 
the social and cultural setting of their own day. That is, we 
must see how his universities were the latest product in 1555 
of a gradual development from the preceding system of medieval 
education; and we must clearly conceive the interests and needs 
of the contemporary society which Ignatius was endeavoring to 
satisfy. The statements he wrote in his Constitutions were means 
to meet these contemporary circumstances; and it is only in the 
light of this background that we can grasp the quickening spirit 
of his prescriptions about Jesuit colleges and universities. 
Without this background, we shall have only the letter of his 
legislation. And the letter without the spirit, as St. Paul has 
warned, can kill. 


The Organization of Medieval Schools, 
636 to Circa 1450 


A review of the organization of medieval education® on what 
we today term the elementary, secondary, and higher or 
university levels will throw light on Ignatius’ Constitutions, the 
later Ratio Studiorum, and the organization of the schools of 
the Society of Jesus before its suppression in 1773. 


The Elementary Schooling 


For many centuries after the death of St. Isidore of Seville in 
636 A.D., boys entered the cathedral or monastic schools at the 
age of six or seven years.’ They learned how to read and write 
Latin; nothing of widespread importance in the life of learning 
or culture was as yet written in vernaculars. They memorized 
the Latin psalms and other prayers, and learned how to speak 
Latin by talking it with their teachers or other monks or priests. 


6 On this, see Clapp, F. L., Chase, W. J., and Merriman, C., Introduction 
to Education, pp. 21-33; Kane, W., S.J.. dn Essay toward a History of 
Education, pp. 115-159; Marique, P. J., History of Christian Education, 
Vol. 1, pp. 185-200; Monroe, Paul, A Text-Book in the History of Ed- 
cation, pp. 313-330; Mulhern, J., A History of Education, pp. 205-224; 
Nelson, Br. J. N., F.S.C., Aeneae Silvi De Liberorum Educatione, pp. 
39-88; Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, p.34. 

7On medieval elementary education see Chase, W. J., The Ars Minor of 
Donatus, pp. 3-26, esp. pp. 3, 4, 12-15; Chase, W. J., The Distichs of 
Cato, pp: 1-53:Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 351, 352. 
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They also learned the rudiments of arithmetic. The chief 
objective and emphasis of teachers and pupils was the ability to 
speak Latin with ease. Success in this almost automatically 
entailed ability to read and write it as well as extensive training 
of mind and the gaining of much cultural knowledge. 

When the medieval boy came to the monastic or the 
cathedral school at the age of six or seven, the objective of his 
teachers was naturally that of training him to sing in the choir 
and to participate in the prayers. Hence the teachers, with the 
primitive means available to them in those days before printing 
when even writing materials were scarce, devised methods suit- 
able to achieve these ends. 


As soon as the boy had learned to recognize his letters and 
to form them into syllables the teacher pronounced and made 
him memorize the Latin words and phrases which made up the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and other essential parts of the 
liturgical services, such as the Miserere or other psalms. The 
teacher patiently persisted in pronouncing the words and re- 
quiring the boys to repeat them until they were imbedded in 
the memory even though as yet they carried no meaning—quite 
as small boys are taught the Latin responses when they learn 
how to serve Mass today. Sometimes the teacher dictated words 
for the boys to write on wax tablets and memorize by the next 
day, when the words would have to be erased to make room for 
a new dictation. Numerous glosses in the vernacular on old 
manuscripts show that good teachers endeavored to give meaning 
to the Latin words through the medium of the native tongue. 
Thus little by little the child acquired not only the ability to 
recite or sing the prayers and psalms in church but also a 
vocabulary of Latin words. This enabled him to begin his attack 
on the shorter and simpler grammar of Donatus entitled Ars 
Minor, which was written in Latin and which the teacher 
explained in Latin. Often this was preceded, or accompanied, 
or followed by similar work on the Disticha Catonis. 


Probably a manuscript copy of the Ars Minor and one of 
the Disticha would be available for the teacher, but not for the 
pupil. He had not even a grammar by which he could refresh 
his memory of his declensions and conjugations, and had to 
depend on his memory alone. From this we can see to how 
great an extent oral repetition was used in the system to drill 
the words and forms into the memory. We can also observe that, 
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since the main objective and emphasis was on speaking Latin, 
the method was largely that which has since been named the 
direct method. Day by day the teacher would dictate a small 
portion of these works which the pupil copied in wax. He had 
to memorize it by the next day, for it would then have to be 
erased. Had the pupil possessed a text there would have been 
no trace of the tabular arrangement of declensions or conjugations 
which are so helpful to a beginner. In all the manuscript copies 
of these works which have survived and even in the printed 
copies before 1500, the text runs on line after line without any 
marks to indicate even the beginnings or endings of sentences. 

The Latin was taught as a living language, and every 
expedient was employed to promote the speaking of it. Much 
use was made of questions and answers. In early times 
vocabularies in the form of dialogues appeared, of which the 
following is a sample. 

Es tu scolaris? 

Sum. 

Quid legis? 

Non lego sed audio. 

Quid audis?P 

Tabulam, vel Donatum vel Alexandrum vel logicam vel 
musicam.® 

This type of education grew spontaneously from the needs 
of the Church in that day, and was fostered by her. But it did 
not continue to function for the sake of future priests alone. As 
the centuries passed, the schools trained the future ministers of 
state, the secretaries of feudal nobles, diplomats, lawyers, 
physicians, architects, musicians, bailiffs of manors, merchants 
(who needed Latin for their accounts), and town clerks and 
guild clerks (who had to write their minutes in Latin). Columbus 
studied navigation and geography in Latin, and the military 
captains of his day learned their tactics in it. 


The Secondary Schooling 


When somewhat more advanced in age—often at approxi- 
mately ten’—the pupils entered upon the study of the seven 
liberal arts, divided into the trivium of grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialectic which was chiefly logic, and the quadrivium of 
8 Cited in Chase, The Ars Minor, p. 14. 


9 An inference from what Rashdall states, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 453, 454; 
Wolo sap. 1352, 
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arithmetic, geometry, theory of music, and theory of astronomy. 
Almost half their time was given to grammar, since, as we have 
seen, Latin was then as necessary for schooling and cultural life 
as the vernacular is today. Consequently, the goal of most of 
these students was hardly the appreciation of literature. Rather, 
it was primarily an acquiring of the ability to speak, read, and 
write Latin with facility for liturgical, political, secretarial, 
philosophical, or theological purposes. The marvelous spontaneity 
of much Medieval Latin prose and verse shows that for the 
students, Latin did become a second native tongue. The chief 
textbooks of grammar were the Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa 
Dei, and for more advanced students the detailed and lengthy 
treatises on grammar of Donatus and Priscian. 


In fact, since Latin was the international language and the 
only vehicle of ecclesiastical administration, the liturgy, theology, 
practically all other learning, and diplomacy, it had to be taught 
and studied primarily for its practical purposes.*° Latin was 
also used extensively in international commerce. The Church 
of the West never did succeed in making Latin an easily usable 
means of communication with the Greek-speaking world of the 
East; and this lack of a means for ready interchange of ideas has 
long been recognized as one of the important causes of the 
Greek schism. It may well be that without Latin as an inter- 
national language which men could use with ease, many similar 
schisms also would have occurred in the West. 


The seven liberal arts were deemed a preparation for 
theology, which the students took up after or sometimes with 
the arts. Some also studied history, natural history, Roman and 
canon law. 


The Universities and the Objectives 
of Their Students 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries some of the cathedral 
schools, like that of Paris, grew without planning into universities 
by attracting students, both clerical and lay, to their lectures in 
Roman or canon law, Aristotelian philosophy, theology, or 
medicine. Here and there, some or all of these branches were 
added to the liberal arts. Thus arose schools which attracted 
students from different nations and which were called by the 


10 McGuire, M. R. P., “Mediaeval Humanism,” The Catholic Historical 
Review, Vol. 38, no. 4 (Jan., 1953), pp. 397-409, esp. p. 403. 
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Fig. 14. A Lecture at a Medieval University 
After an illustration printed at Paris in 1487. 


The students sit in rows. Beneath the professor 

is seated the mace bearer, holding his symbol of 

authority and prepared, if necessary, to preserve 
order. 


See also Plate 4, A Lecture on Theology 
by St. Albert the Great. 


term studium generale. It meant at first, not a place where all 
subjects are studied, but rather one where students from any or 
all countries were received.1' The presence in one place of 
multitudes of students from many nations aided much towards 
preserving the use of Latin as an international medium of 
communication. The students, or sometimes the professors, 
organized themselves into a guild named, like other corporations 
then, a universitas. By the fifteenth century these two terms were 


11 Rashdall, op. ctt., Vol. 1, p. 6. 
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used as synonyms. That explains why the one term of Ignatius, 
universidades, was translated by the two Latin terms, universi- 
tates vel studia generalia in the translation officially approved 
in) 1508.47 

The students quite naturally grouped themselves into 
“nations” according to the land of their birth. They lived in the 
residence-halls called “colleges.” The lectures were given 
anywhere, even in nearby fields. In time, professors rented 
rooms in these student halls and gave lectures in them. All this 
throws light upon Ignatius’ use of the term “college.” 

The chairs or professorships in the liberal arts made up the 
lower (inferior) faculty, and the chairs of theology, law whether 
canon or civil, and medicine made up the higher (superiores) 
faculties. The course in arts, being basic, was usually completed 
before admission to the higher studies. In the universities of 
Germany—which probably are typical of others, too—the faculty 
of law attracted the most students, that of theology somewhat 
less, and that of medicine very few.** 

Most of the students appear to have come to the universities 
to prepare themselves to practice the learned professions of law, 
medicine, theology, or university teaching. Some restless 
scholars came to satisfy their wanderlust; some came because 
university education was the sure way to lucrative advancement 
and posts of preference;'* and—even though documentary proof 
is by nature hard to find—no doubt at least some came, just as 
today, merely because they had strong curiosity to learn. The 
specific objective, the finis operis, of many branches of study and 
especially of philosophy and theology is well said to be the 
development of the intellectual virtues. The objective or ob- 
jectives of the students, the finis operantis, has all through history 
generally been somewhat wider. The desire of the student 
should indeed always include the specific objective or finis operis, 
but it can also well extend beyond it. 

Also, provident parents have always been concerned, as they 
should be, about enabling their sons and daughters to secure a 
means of livelihood fitting for their era. In Hebrew education— 
a tradition which Christian education can never ignore—the 
12 Cons. p.4, Proem. 

13 Paulsen, op. cit., p. 18. 


4 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 441-449, esp. p. 444, “Mixing of motives”; 
een, M.-D., O.P., Introduction a ’Etude de Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
p. 16. 
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parents in the home and later on the teachers in the schools had 
as their chief ideal to form the youth into the just man pleasing 
to God in all respects. Everything else which they taught they 
rightly saw as means quite indispensable for achieving this end: 
a craft or trade, such as agriculture, cattle-raising, carpentry, 
spinning, pottery-making, or tool-making, by which the youth 
could make his way in this material world; writing, reading, and 
literature which gave food to his mind and provided him the 
motives of moral living; play and games for the development 
of his body, music and dancing for his amusement.’* Hebrew 
education was indeed an education of the whole man, consonant 
with the cultural and social environment in which he then lived. 


Since schools have always been an extension of the home, 
throughout their history they, too, no less than parents have been 
concerned to teach something helpful towards a livelihood, 
simultaneously with their teaching what is helpful towards 
living well or towards satisfying intellectual curiosity. Their 
professors have noticed that their students are more strongly and 
spontaneously motivated to study hard a subject which, while 
being truly cultural, was simultaneously useful for living in a 
way characteristically and satisfyingly human, and even for 
earning a livelihood. It is certain that in the Middle Ages the 
objective of the students was often this wider one since, as the 
medieval professors well knew, most of their students came to 
gain the knowledge by means of which they could win or carry 
on the better positions in civil or ecclesiastical society. The 
students and professors alike did not deem the two objectives 
the finis operis and the finis operantis, mutually exclusive. 
Neither did they regard either of them as unworthy of a prudent, 
liberal-minded man. 


To state or imply that the medieval students came to the 
universities quite exclusively to acquire intellectual knowledge, 
and thus to run the risk of letting a reader infer that they had 
no ulterior purposes, is to idealize the past unwarrantedly by 
reading into it a professors dream of a utopian situation. It is 
also a case of overlooking copious evidence to the contrary. 
A sample of such evidence is found in the remark of an 
anonymous writer of the school of Abelard. In his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians, he said about St. Paul’s statement 


15 Kane, op. cit., pp. 24, 25; F. H. Swift, Education in Ancient Israel from 
Earliest Times to 70 A.D., pp. 19-30. 
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(6,4) that fathers should rear their children in the discipline 
and admonition of the Lord: “Hence arises that with which the 
Jews can much charge us . . . because Christians, if they educate 
their sons, do not do this for the sake of God, but for gain, that 
is, in order that one brother, if he should become a cleric, may 
help his father and mother and other brothers. . . . A Jew, 
howsoever poor he may be, even if he should have ten sons, 
would put them all to learning letters not for the sake of gain, 
like the Christians, but that they might understand the law of 
God. And they do this not only with their sons but also with 
their daughters.”"° Statements of scolds and satirists must be 
accepted only with caution, since such scolds are prone either 
to exaggerate or to give only one side of a picture. On the 
other hand, if the reprobated practices were not fairly common 
there would have been no reason to satirize them. Hence, what 
this unknown commentator says both about the Jews and the 
Christians, must be discounted somewhat. But even so, it still 
shows that many parents sent their children to school to help 
them towards economic betterment. 


Probably enough, the percentage of medieval students who 
went to school for the sake of the knowledge alone is about the 
same as that of such students in college classes today. At least, 
that is a safe assumption until someone produces evidence of 
something different, because otherwise we must indulge the 
unlikely supposition that human nature has changed in its 
fundamental propensities. 


Only a very small percentage of the population entered the 
universities. Probably it was less than one per cent. Women 
were not admitted, except at Salerno where they were both 
teachers and students in medicine and nursing. Some women 
of the nobility and many nuns became quite learned in the 
Middle Ages. But no one had yet thought seriously of making 
education above the elements of reading and writing available 
to women in general. It was only much later—in fact, during 
Ignatius’ lifetime—that the Ursuline nuns made a start in this 
direction; and after a time they were imparting to girls 
instruction which would be classified as secondary or high school 
education today. But serious practical efforts to impart higher 
education to women in general above the age of eighteen, some- 


16 Landgraf, A., Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in epistolas Pauli e schola 
Petrt Abaelardi, Vol. 2, in Epistolam ad Corinthios [om & IIam, p, 434. 
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what as we know it today, were not to become widespread until 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. That was three centuries 
after Ignatius’ death. Hence, we should not be surprised to 
learn that Ignatius, like most educators of his day, said nothing 
about the education of women. 

By the thirteenth century, the curriculum in the arts was 
an Aristotelian enrichment of the trivium and quadrivium. It 
included grammar, philosophy, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, 
moral philosophy, mathematics, and natural philosophy such as 
Aristotelian physics, astronomy, or biology. To speak in general, 
comparatively little attention was given to ancient literature as 
such. The curriculum of the arts lasted from four to seven years. 
Consequently, in many an instance a student was in it from the 
age of twelve to sixteen, when he might receive a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Some received this degree as early as fourteen.'” 
Many a student went a little further to receive the degree of 
Master of Arts. One who did could then become a university 
teacher, if he could attract students; or a priest, if he found a 
bishop who would ordain him; or a civil servant; or a secretary 
(since churchmen and princes needed helpers who could write 
Latin prose); or he might undertake further studies, even as 
far as a doctorate, in canon or civil law, medicine, or theology. 
A university degree was the surest way to preferment in Church 
or state. It is to be noted that most priests of the day were not 
graduates of the university courses in theology, but obtained 
their training in the numerous cathedral schools. For the mass 
of the clergy apart from the mendicants, this training often 
included little or no theology. It was thought to be enough if 
they could recite their breviaries, hear confessions—for which 
office they were often poorly prepared—and read or sing Mass."® 


The Social and Cultural Environment 
of Medieval Schools 


The framework of the external organization of Ignatius’ 
schools is obviously a direct derivation, without much change, 
from the medieval. But from the death of St. Isidore in 636 to 
Ignatius day, profound modifications were constantly occurring 
in the social and cultural environment’? of the people whose 
needs and interests the schools had to serve. 
er ashgall op. cit. Voll) pp. 453,454 Voli 3; p. 352: 


18 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 447, 448. 
19 Mulhern, op. cit., pp. 192-237; Marique, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 143-160. 
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Early medieval or feudal society had been essentially 
agricultural. It contained three classes: first, the clergy; second, 
the nobility of princes, barons, knights, and squires; and third, 
the peasantry, comprised of serfs bound to the soil, free villeins 
or renters, and slaves. But from the tenth century onward, cities 
grew in number, commerce between them increased, and a new 
bourgeois class arose, composed of bankers, manufacturers, and 
merchants. They organized themselves into guilds to protect 
their members from unfair competition. New political and 
economic problems stimulated the study of law. Furthermore, 
as early as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the forces of the 
commercial revolution were beginning to turn the interests of 
many men from the spiritual ideals to the more worldly thoughts 
of economic wealth and political power. Along the trade routes, 
first in Italy and then in the rest of Europe, cities grew amid 
keen rivalry for wealth and power. Agriculture shared in the 
prosperity because the cities became markets for the produce. 
Money was becoming more important. The political leaders in 
or near the cities also grew richer and more powerful, and often 
warred among themselves. The intrigue and assassinations were. 
ruthless and often almost indescribable, particularly among the 
despots of the Italian cities. 


The cultural environment, especially by the time of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was a synthesizing spirit by 
which the cultural heritage of the past was expressed through 
monuments of art such as the cathedrals in architecture, the 
poems in stone or in stained glass by which they were decorated, 
the Dies Irae, the Verbum Supernum Prodiens, and the Stabat 
Mater in song, the mystery and miracle plays in drama, the 
Summa Theologiae in philosophy and theology. Through 
discussion and debate, the intellectual leaders were hammering 
out a better organization and presentation of the intellectual 
foundations of Catholic belief. They emerged from the process 
with a comprehensive, well-rounded, and well-reasoned Catholic 
outlook on life in this world and the next. 


The Changed Environment of 
Renaissance Schools 


While the Middle Ages were passing away and then while 
the Renaissance was running its course, the political and social 
orders were changing. The lesser powers gradually united. 
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Between 1300 and 1600, France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Denmark, and England emerged as unified and strong nations; 
but Italy and Germany remained a conglomeration of kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and princedoms. By Ignatius’ day, society was 
composed of three classes: a landed aristocracy of birth, a 
commercial aristocracy or bourgeoisie of merchants and artisans, 
and the large numbers of peasants in the country and poor 
laborers in the cities. 


By 1550, too, the cultural environment of the schools also had 
changed greatly from that of the thirteenth century. Then 
scholasticism had reigned supreme, and its great exponents were 
engrossed in making a synthesis of what man could learn about 
God and His creatures and how man merits his way back to 
God. But the interest of the scholastics fell to over-subtle 
disputation about abstract matters of lesser importance. Many 
men felt that scholastic writings were addressed too exclusively 
to man’s intellect; they wanted something which appealed to all 
man’s faculties: his intellect, his will, his emotions, his aesthetic 
sensitivities, his imagination, and his powers of body. Especially 
the Italians sought for something which took in the whole of 
man’s life and interests. To find it they turned to the literature, 
philosophy, art, and civilization of Greece and Rome. No other 
source was available, since the vernacular literatures had not 
yet grown to any great extent. 


At first the shift in interest was largely a Christian humanism, 
which became increasingly rationalistic.*° Men were turning 
their attention from the scholastics’ preeminently intellectualistic 
and speculative science of God to a more keenly experienced 
and emotionally warm science of man. They did not exclude 
the life to come, but concentrated more and more on the living 
of a rich, full life on earth. The schools were constrained to 
conform to the interests of their age. In time many educators 
devised a training almost exclusively in classical literature. 
From it many men were taking almost their whole outlook on 
life. Through the height of the Renaissance from 1458 to 1527 
there was an extraordinary enthusiasm for antiquity. All too 
often it was characterized by an utterly unrestrained freedom of 
opinion and scandalous laxity of morals. It was also marked 
by an intense love of elaborate ceremonial display.” 


20 Haydn, H., The Counter-Renatssance, p. 64. 
21 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 12, p. 766. 
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The Pagan and Christian Currents 
in the Renaissance 


After Petrarch (1804-1374), a Christian and a pagan current 
appeared in the new movement. Moulders of the pagan current, 
like Boccaccio (1313-1375), Poggio (1380-1459), Filelfo (1389- 
1481), Pomponio Leto (1425-1498), and Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
were frankly hostile to Christian traditions. They tended to 
fashion their outlook on life after that of the ancient pagans. 
Moreover, they drew more from decadent Rome than from the 
best thought of Greece. Many of them proclaimed a naturalism 
which was a catchword for an uninhibited life of the passions, 
senses, and instincts.?* 

Influential writers of the Christian group, such as Petrus 
Paulus Vergerius (1349-1420), Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446), 
Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536), and St. Thomas More (1478- 
1585),?° accepted the new literary, artistic, and educational 
enthusiasms and breathed a Christian spirit into them. Un- 
fortunately, the pagan humanists were all too influential. Many 
of them were invited to lend splendor to the papal court by 
the popes of the Renaissance, especially by Nicholas V (1440- 
1447), Paul II (1458-1464), and Leo X (1513-1521).?4 


The Renaissance, Both Development 
and Reaction 


The Renaissance was a highly complex movement of de- 
velopments and reactions. Men expanded in spirit through the 
invention of printing, geographical discoveries, a growing 
interest in experimental science, and a many-sided interest in 
the satisfactions of life. One of the causes of this new life of the 
Renaissance was the fact that little by little the men of the 
Middle Ages had brought about an improved standard of living. 
But during the Renaissance, too, many men reacted in restless 
bitterness against traditions and practices of the past. The 
reactions often went too far. Yet in them was much good, and 
it would be grave error for us to contemn them in their entirety. 


The Reaction Against Scholasticism 
When scholasticism was falling into decay after 1300,?° a 


22 Kane, op. cit., pp. 194, 195; Haydn, op. cit., p. 67. 

23 Cath. Encyc., Vol. 12, p. 767. 

24 Kane, op. cit., p. 194; Pastor, op. cit., passim in Volumes 4, 8, 10, 12. 

25 De Wulf, M., tr. by Messenger, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, Vol. 
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growing number of people with cultural interests failed to find 
it attractive or satisfying. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the scholastics were constructing the inspiring synthesis which 
mapped out the universe and showed man his place in it. They 
regarded dialectic and disputations as means to the scientific 
study of the large and important philosophical problems. But 
the seeds sown in works like the Summulae Logicales of Peter 
of Spain (1226-1277) became plants which grew wild. His 
work, which was among other things a manual for debates, 
went through numerous editions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. During this period dialectic and disputation became 
the main subjects of study. They were pursued for their own 
sake or for discipline of mind, and their value as means to 
something higher was more and more overlooked. The teachers 
of one generation after another were prone to do quite the 
same things which their predecessors had done, without 
examining anew the relevance of their subject matter to the 
newer demands of their contemporary life. However, not all 
scholastic writing and teaching were decadent. St. Antoninus 
of Florence, for example, wrote a readily acceptable treatise on 
moral theology. 

In the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas the 
scholastic form is a convenient, simple mold for the thought, 
and it leaves the reader’s attention on the thought which is 
being expressed. The presentation of the arguments is not in 
syllogistic form. But in the succeeding centuries the philosophers 
became more interested in the form of the syllogism than in 
making its contents worth while. Distinctions and subdistinctions, 
expressed through polysyllogisms with distinguished minors and 
similarly distinguished conclusions, became the vogue. Hence 
arose a mode of presentation which, overworked to such lengths, 
absorbed more of the reader’s attention than did the thought. 
Then just as today, it was intelligible only to a trained logician 
who had a strong interest in it, but could be highly irritating to 
men of other tastes. 

Moreover, the philosophers grew barbaric in their language, 
and provoked the scornful gibes of the humanists, similar to 
that of Bindero in 1614: “A Scholastic is a man who spends 


1, pp. 1-3; Vol. 2, pp. 92-95, 159-169; Kane, op. cit., pp. 182, 183; Mon- 
roe, op. cit., p. 307; Pace, E.A., in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 15, pp. 
194, 195, s. v. universities. 
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the greater part of his life in commenting upon Aristotle and 
the barbarous commentaries of Albert, Thomas, Holcot, Pricot, 
Mammatrectus, Maffretus, and other obscure persons, concerning 
whom one might sometimes wonder whether they are using 
Latin or the language of the Scythians.”?° 

Even in the thirteenth century the instruction in the uni- 
versities was in some cases perhaps too exclusively intellectual. 
It became certain that men would devise and patronize other 
schools which would give satisfaction to their other human 
interests.27. This was especially true of Italy. Its inhabitants 
were the descendants and heirs of the practical-minded Romans 
for whom the successful lawyer was the educational ideal 
toward which everything educational was pointed. Men in 
universities of northern Europe had a taste for the speculative 
branches, philosophy and theology, and grammar and the arts 
were deemed preparatory means to them. But the Italians were 
far more practical and utilitarian in outlook. Consequently, 
except in the case of the friars, philosophy and theology 
flourished but rarely in Italy. Its universities added faculties 
of theology only late in their histories, and sometimes not at all. 
The practical subjects of law and medicine drew most of the 
interest of the Italians. Likewise, rhetoric and grammar always 
remained popular in Italy, especially because they had practical 
and economic values to the lawyer or Latin secretary.?® 


Hence, after the scholastic philosophers and theologians 
had become lost in contentious details and were teaching more 
for the sake of mental discipline rather than for the worth- 
whileness of their subject matter; and after they had, by 
distinguishing and subdistinguishing, turned their words so 
completely into technical terms that no one else felt confident 
of grasping their meanings, men found their writings without 
heart or warmth, and a reaction was certain to arise. It came 
in the form of the new learning which first became established 
in the Italian schools, especially of Pavia, Florence, Padua, Milan, 
and Rome. 

How violent the reaction was, and has continued to be 
26°Cited in) De Wulitop.ctiea\ Ole a OMe: 
°7 Henle, R., S.J., interestingly compares the humanistic, philosophical, and 

scientific approaches to knowledge in Bulletin of the National Catholic 

Educational Association, Vol. 50, n. 1 (August, 1953), pp. 179, 180. 

28 See Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 234, 250; Vol. 2, pp. 2, 41) 42050" 
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through the educational history of the Society of Jesus almost 
to the present time, can be gathered from a few sample 
quotations.*® Thomas Hobbes (1586-1689) wrote that “those 
who wrote volumes of such stuff were mad, and tended to 
make others so.” Francis Bacon (1561-1626) penned: “This 
kind of degenerate learning did chiefly reign amongst the 
Schoolmen: who having sharp and strong wits, and abundance 
of leisure, and small variety of reading, but their wits being 
shut up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle their 
dictator ) as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries 
and colleges, and knowing little history, either of nature or 
time, did out of no great quantity of matter and infinite agitation 
of wit spin out unto us those laborious webs of learning which 
are extant in their books.” Henry Hallam (1777-1859) said that 
the works of the scholastics consisted of “worthless mental 
abstractions, of axioms assumed at haphazard, of distinctions 
destitute of the smallest foundation, and with the horrors of a 
barbarous terminology.” 

Rashdall has well pointed out that the reaction was against 
the decadent scholasticism, not the great masters of the thirteenth 
century. “It was not against the vigorous scholasticism of the 
thirteenth century, nor even against the keen if oversubtle 
speculation of the fourteenth, but against an effete traditionalism 
which perpetuated and exaggerated the defects of the great 
thinkers that the human mind rose in rebellion at the Renaissance 
and Reformation.”®° 


Father Brodrick has sketched** in his usual captivating way 
how the University of Cologne declined, and its decadent 
theology with it, because its professors were set in their ways 
and would not take account of the new humanistic tastes of 
the sixteenth century. The humanists of the region wrote their 
biting satires, the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, but even so 
the entrenched professors of the decadent scholasticism refused 
to adapt their curriculum or procedures to the new age. 
Whether they realized it or not they were in fact merely fighting 
a hopeless rear-guard action to defend the obsolete. The parents 
and their sons felt less and less inclined to patronize the 
29 Cited in Monroe, op. cit., pp. 307, 308; see also p. 386. 
ehhasbdally of: .cit., Vol. 3, pp. 2/0, 271. 
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University. In 1516 the University had 370 freshmen; ten years 
later, in 1526, it had 72; and eight years later, in 1534, only 54. 


Such was the temper of the age in which Ignatius had the 
vision and daring to make theology, both scholastic and positive, 
the most important branch in his universities. He had the 
discernment, too, to give preeminence not to any of the decadent 
and excessively formal scholastics of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but to St. Thomas Aquinas. Nor did he in the field 
of philosophy rest content, like the humanists, with ethics; he 
enjoined along with natural and moral philosophy Aristotelian 
logic and metaphysics. And he added, as we shall see, the 
touches of humanism which his own age demanded. Adminis- 
trators and teachers in other universities, like that of Cologne, 
seemed completely unaware of the great lesson of history to 
universities: adapt yourselves to the tastes and needs of your 
own age, or you will atrophy while your new competitors thrive. 
But that lesson was foremost in Ignatius’ thought, and he stressed 
it to his sons—especially in the passage which later gave rise to 
the Ratio Studiorum: “giving this admonition that these matters 
ought to be accommodated to the times, places, and persons. ’*? 


The Enthusiasm for Antiquity 


Highlights in the growth of the enthusiasm for antiquity 
which are important background for understanding Ignatius’ — 
or later Jesuit—documents on education are the following: 

In the first stage of the new development, the chief activity 
was the search for manuscripts. From about 1345 (when 
Petrarch discovered important letters of Cicero at Verona) to 
about 1455, the discoveries fired the enthusiasm of the humanists. 
During the Council of Constance (1414-1418), the indefatigable 
papal secretary Poggio discovered five speeches of Cicero at 
Cluny in 1415, and at St. Gall in 1416 the first complete manu- 
script of Quintilian.** This had a great influence in setting up 
eloquentia as an important educational ideal of the Renaissance. 


After most libraries had yielded up their treasures, came the 
work of assimilating and organizing the knowledge contained 
in the newly discovered documents. By this labor of scholarship, 
men strove to recover the picture of the rich political and cultural 
life of the ancients which was to be their model and ideal for 
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over a century, and from which the pagan humanists drew almost 
their whole philosophy of life. In 1440 Lorenzo Valla became 
one of the founders of historical criticism by his attack on the 
alleged donation of Constantine. The first printed copies of the 
Greek and Roman authors poured from the press of Aldus 
Manutius (1449-1515) and his son Paulus (1512-1574). During 
the last decade of Ignatius’ life Paulus Manutius published the 
first complete edition of Cicero.** It greatly increased the 
vogue of Ciceronianism which was already well under way and 
which was destined to last well over three centuries after 
Ignatius death. Ciceronianism will receive further treatment 
later.*® 

Greek studies made progress, too. Manuel Chrysoloras (1350- 
1415), was invited to Florence in 13896, and taught Greek there 
for three years. He had among his pupils, Guarino, Filelfo, 
Poggio, and L. Bruni, all of whom became famous humanists. 
About 1400 he produced a translation of Plato’s Republic at 
Pavia. Plethon, the Platonist from Greece, attended the Council 
of Constance in 1415 and increased enthusiasm for Plato. In 
1439 he lectured on Plato at Florence and prompted Cosimo 
de’ Medici to found the Platonic Academy which through Ficino 
influenced the thought of Italy so much. Ficino labored from 
his ordination in 1450 until his death in 1499 in an honest 
endeavor to reconcile Platonism and Christianity.*° 

Interest in Plato was high among all these men. Through 
Guarino, Chrysoloras influenced the two friends Vergerius and 
Vittorino da Feltre, who are among the most important educators 
of the early Renaissance.*’ 


The Change in Educational Aims and Ideals 


The enthusiasm for antiquity just described abetted the 
change in ideals from those of medieval times. Then spiritual 
values had held the highest place. Service to God, the care of 
one’s soul, justice and charity towards fellow men were 
universally deemed to be man’s chief duties, and the model 
of life was the saint. In place of these ideals, many humanists, 
shifting their interests more to man and his worldly concerns, 
revived and substituted ideals drawn from classical literature.*® 
34 Sandys, op. cit., p. 197. 

35 See below, pp. 146-152. 
36 Sandys, in A Companion to Greek Studies, ed. Whibley, p. 749. 


37 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 16, 17. 
38 See, e.g., Mulhern, op. cit., pp. 252, 262. 
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One of these was what they named humanitas. By this term 
they meant an ensemble of qualities—intellectual force, literary 
excellence, artistic taste, polished manners, and elegant bearing— 
all intended to enhance that being who was their ideal: man 
considered as a citizen. The subjects deemed likely to produce 
such a man came to be known as the humanities, (litterae 
humaniores). Other ideals were prevalent, too, such as: the 
development of one’s personality as an individual citizen;* virtue 
(virtus, virtu), that is, to the humanists, the consciousness of 
personal distinction;*° and a passion for fame (fama, gloria, 
laus posteritatis), that is, the public acknowledgement of one’s 
distinction coupled with the survival of this recognition after 
death.41 The models became Demosthenes, Aristotle, Caesar, 
and Cicero. 

Since schools follow social changes and adjust themselves to 
social trends, educators naturally adapted their aims to comply 
with the new interests and ideals of full, rich living on earth. 
In our modern world, treatises offering patterns of such full, 
well-rounded living abound in all the vernacular literatures. But 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, those vernacular liter- 
atures had not yet been written. So the scholars of the day 
turned naturally to what alone was available: Plato, Aristotle, 
Homer, Cicero, Vergil, Quintilian, and other Roman or Greek 
paragons of literature and art. In Italy, patriotism fanned the 
flames of zeal in the quest. In those ancient authors, many of 
whom were novel because newly discovered, the writers of 
educational theory found the means simultaneously to satisfy 
and to inspire the new ideals. 


One of the most important phases in this movement was 
the revival of the ancient ideal of liberal education as form- 
ulated by Plato and Aristotle and adapted to the Romans by 
Cicero and Quintilian. It was the ideal of leading the free 
man to train all his powers of body and soul to excellence, that 
he might become the good citizen and benefit his fellow men. 


39 Set op. cit., pp. 129-138; Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 
40 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, p. 186. 
41 pas op. cit., pp. 139-153; Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 
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The Liberal Education of the 
Earlier Renaissance 

The Greeks used the word wa:deia to mean the training of 
a child to take his part in life as an adult. As they clarified 
their concept of man from Homer to Aristotle, they correspond- 
ingly developed their concept of paideia. By Plato's time it 
meant the training of a child, as a being of body and soul, 
to take a capable part in the social, cultural, and political life 
of his day. It entailed, beyond the concern of the parents or 
teachers, the effort of a society to train a youth into conformity 
with its cultural ideal, that, if developed himself, he might 
contribute to the welfare of his fellow citizens.*? It included 
intellectual education as an indispensable element, but training 
of the intellect was by no means the whole of it. In Greece, 
the training or paideia was naturally different for the freemen 
and the slaves. Especially in Aristotle do we find clear dis- 
tinction between the training in the arts which were deemed 
especially characteristic of the freemen possessing leisure for 
contemplation and the training in the useful arts then thought 
to be suitable particularly and almost exclusively for the slaves. 
It is worthy of note that his distinction was based on an accident 
of economic status rather than on the nature of man. 

In describing the idealized education for his Philosopher- 
King in the Republic, Plato devised a theory for the well- 
rounded training of the whole man to the excellence or virtue 
of all his powers, that he might aid society by governing it well. 
In youth there was to be training in gymnastic for his body, 
and music, that is, all forms of good literature and art, for his 
soul. Later on, through philosophy, his intellect was to be 
trained to the virtue of wisdom in contemplating the idea or 
pattern of all good, his will to fortitude, his lower nature to 
temperance. Thus he was to acquire justice, the entire right 
conduct of life. Then he was to rule the state for the welfare 
of the citizens, make himself like to God as far as possible, and 
merit the eternal rewards of the just man. Plato assuredly erred 
in details of metaphysics, and needed the correction given him 
by Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas. But in educational theory, 
he had a breadth of view which is inspiring and stimulating 
for all generations. 


42 See Jaeger, W., Paideia, The Ideals of Greek Culture, 3 vols., 1941-1945, 
espa VOlesl) Pp. Xi, Xix,. 250; Vol. 2ipp. x,-x13° 5455: 
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Enthusiasm for Plato—and for Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian, his successors in whom many of his ideas reappeared with 
various modifications—was high among the Christian educators 
of the earlier Renaissance, such as Petrus Paulus Vergerius, 
Vittorino da Feltre, and Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini. Hence, 
they revived the ancient ideal of liberal education, Christianized 
it, and adapted it to their own age. 


They conceived the aim of education to be that of producing 
the perfect man fitted to participate well in the activities of 
his day. As means to train him, they worked into their theories 
of liberal education numerous elements: the physical, the 
intellectual, the aesthetic, the literary with stress upon eloquence, 
the moral, the religious, and the social.** As will be shown in 
greater detail, the ideals or models of education took the forms 
of the “complete citizen” and Christian gentleman of Vittorino 
da Feltre, the perfection of the man as a Christian citizen of 
Vergerius,** the courtier of Castiglione (1478-1529), and in 
northern countries the Christian scholar of Erasmus (1466-1536). 
Other noteworthy ideals, more or less outside the Christian 
current of the Renaissance, were the prince of Machiavelli (1469- 
1527), the gentleman-scholar of Thomas Elyot (ca. 1490-1546), 
Montaigne (1533-1592), and, later on after Ignatius’ death, of 
John Locke (1632-1704). Still another ideal was the experi- 
mental scientist of Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 


Petrus Paulus Vergerius (1370-1444 
or 1445) 


In 1404, or possibly in 1392, Vergerius*® published his 
treatise, De ingenuis moribus et liberalibus studiis. It is in 
natural and dignified but unaffected Latin, and its main char- 
acteristic is its blending of Christianity with enthusiasm for 
the classics which has been an ideal of humanistic education 
ever since. The treatise was intended for the use of the prince 
Umbertus, the son of Francesco Carrara, the Duke of Padua. 
For 150 years it was one of the most widely read productions 
of the Renaissance. During the sixteenth century, that of Ignatius, 
it was diligently studied in the schools, and it continued to be 
reprinted until 1700. Vergerius’ ideal of education is the per- 
43 Monroe, op. cit., p. 369. 

44 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, p. 182. 


4° Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 14, 93 note 5, 94, 182. Woodward's 
translation of Vergerius’ treatise is in this book, pp. 96-118. 
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fection of the man as a citizen, the educational aim so prominent 
in Plato and Aristotle. This treatise drew the lines along which 
humanistic education was presently to be built. 


The means to produce this developed citizen are the liberal 
studies which Vergerius defines as follows: 


We call those studies liberal which are worthy of a 
free man; those studies by which we attain and practice 
virtue and wisdom; that education which calls forth, 
trains, and develops those highest gifts of body and of 
mind, which ennoble men and which are rightly judged 
to rank next in dignity to virtue only. For to the vulgar 
temper, gain and pleasure are the one aim of existence; 
to a lofty nature, moral worth and fame.*® 


Vergerius lists the subjects which he thinks can properly be 
classified as liberal. 


Amongst these I accord the first place to History, on 
grounds both of its attractiveness and of its utility, 
qualities which appeal equally to the scholar and to the 
statesman. Next in importance ranks Moral Philosophy, 
which indeed is, in a peculiar sense, a “Liberal Art, in 
that its purpose is to teach men the secret of true 
freedom. History, then, gives us the concrete examples 
of the precepts inculcated by philosophy. The one shows 
what men should do, the other what men have said and 
done in the past, and what practical lessons we may draw 
therefrom for the present day. I would indicate as the 
third main branch of study, Eloquence, which indeed 
holds a place of distinction among the refined Arts. By 
philosophy we learn the essential truth of things, which 
by eloquence we so exhibit in orderly adornment as to 
bring conviction to differing minds. And history provides 
the light of experience—a cumulative wisdom fit to 
supplement the force of reason and the persuasion of 
eloquence. For we allow that soundness of judgment, 
wisdom of speech, integrity of conduct are the marks 
of a truly liberal temper.*” 


Other studies which he regarded as liberal are letters, 
especially poetic art and rhetoric which lead to eloquence, 
disputation or logical argument, gymnastics, music, arithmetic, 
and astronomy. He mentions that although drawing was 
regarded as liberal by the Greeks, an art-loving people, it has 


46 Vergerius, tr. by Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, p. 102. 
47 Cited by Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 106,107. 
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no place among his liberal studies. It belongs rather to the 
painter's profession.** 

By history, the humanists, and Vergerius among them, meant 
not the account of Christian Europe, nor a critical effort to 
record the past, but the ancient literary historians who wrote 
to teach lessons, especially Livy, Sallust, Caesar, and Justinian, 
along with Arrian and Plutarch in Latin translations for the 
younger boys or others who did not yet know Greek.*® 


By moral philosophy, the humanists, and Vergerius among 
them, meant not compendia of Christian ethics but the common- 
places of Roman morality as found in the Tusculan Disputations, 
De Officiis, and other works of Cicero, in Seneca, Plato, Aristotle, 
and other ancient writers.°° 


Vergerius regards the purpose of this liberal education as 
the practical one of producing the effective and active citizen, 
not the speculative scholar who is pursuing truth merely for 
its own sake. 


Respecting the general place of liberal studies, we 
remember that Aristotle would not have them absorb the 
entire interests of life: for he kept steadily in view the 
nature of man as a citizen, an active member of the State. 
For the man who has surrendered himself absolutely to 
the attractions of Letters or of speculative thought follows, 
perhaps, a self-regarding end and is useless as a citizen 
or as prince.°* 


He classifies the subjects taught by the higher or university 
faculties as professional rather than liberal. But his view is a 
temperate one, and he seems to realize that these studies can 
have a liberalizing value. 


I may here glance for a moment at the three great 
professional Disciplines: Medicine, Law, and Theology. 
Medicine, which is applied science, has undoubtedly 
much that makes it attractive to a student. But it cannot 
be described as a Liberal study. Law, which is based 
upon moral philosophy, is undoubtedly held in high 
respect. Regarding Law as a subject of study, such respect 
is entirely deserved: but Law as practiced becomes a mere 
trade. Theology, on the other hand, treats of themes 


48 In Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 106-108. 
49 Tbid., pp. 215-219; Nelson, op. cit., p. 78. 

50 Ibid., pp. 221-223; Nelson, op. cit., p. 78. 

51 Tbid., p. 110. 
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removed from our senses, and attainable only by pure 
intelligence.*” 


Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) 


The theory of Vergerius found its way into practice through 
his friend Vittorino da Feltre, on whom he exercised great 
influence.®** Vittorino is one of the greatest Christian educators 
of the Renaissance and indeed of all times. In 1423 the Marquis 
Gianfrancesco Gonzaga invited him to Mantua to educate his 
children. Vittorino consented on condition that other children 
than the Gonzagas, including the poor, be admitted to the 
training. Vittorino wrote no treatise on education; but the school 
he organized gave the revived Greek ideal of liberal education 
its first embodiment in the Renaissance.** For he taught the 
literature, history, and civilization of the Romans, rather than 
merely their language. He deliberately and skillfully made the 
whole process of learning pleasant, attractive, and inspiring, so 
that the palace used for the school became known as “The 
Pleasant House,” La Giocosa. The children attended Mass daily, 
and the place of foremost importance went to moral and religious 
training. The curriculum was that of the seven liberal arts, but 
was so taught that literature and the cultivation of aesthetic 
appreciation predominated. Recreation and sport were worked 
into the program, to promote hardiness, health, and self-control. 
The purpose envisaged was a direct preparation for a useful 
and balanced life of leadership in Church or state. Sympathetic 
knowledge of what was best in the life of the Greeks and Romans 
was deemed likely to give the perspective and balance. 

Vergerius also influenced another prominent educator of the 
early Renaissance in Italy, Guarino da Verona (1374-1460). To 
treat him at length would carry us too far afield. But it is well 
to quote the beautiful tribute paid to him by Woodward,** who 
has done such extensive work in both the primary and secondary 
sources of early Renaissance education. 

Guarino, like Vittorino, was, in a true sense, an original 
teacher. Together they were the first scholars and masters 

to conceive and to elaborate a complete scheme of literary 

education adapted to the modern age. They searched the 

entire range of antiquity for the finest elements which it 
52 Ibid., pp. 108, 109. 
53 Tbid., pp. 14-16. 


54 Monroe, op. cit., p. 376. 
55 Woodward, Studies in Education, pp. 36, 37; De Dainville, op. cit., p. 27. 
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offered for a method of training which should fit youth 
for the Italy of their day. Plato, Aristotle, Roman practice 
and theory, Patristic authority were all laid under con- 
tribution, and a broad concept of education set up in 
which faith and morals, art, letters, and gymnastics should 
each find its due place. It is needful to restate the 
dominant importance of Quintilian in that aspect of 
education which concerns instruction in Letters. 


Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini (1405-1464) 


Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini®® was a man of prodigious 
historical and literary productivity. From 1431 to 1439 he served 
as a Latin secretary to a series of bishops beginning with Cardinal 
Capranica and ending with the antipope Felix V. Then he 
secured similar employment in the court of King Frederic III, 
where he published eleven works by 1446. During this latter 
period he grew more interested in living religiously, and was 
ordained a priest in 1446 at the age of forty-one. Between then 
and his death in 1464, he published thirteen more works. In 
1458 he became Pope as Pius I, and on the papal throne 
maintained his love of literature and his zeal to promote learning 
and culture. 


In 1450 when he was already a cardinal, he wrote an essay 
entitled De Liberorum Educatione*’ for the benefit of the child 
Ladislaus, King of Bohemia and Hungary. The treatise is a 
compendium drawn chiefly from Quintilian, Pseudo-Plutarch, 
St. Basil, and St. Jerome. He planned this to be the first of 
four parts treating the education of the prince. The remaining 
parts would have been addressed to Ladislaus as he grew older, 
and probably would have treated of philosophy, advanced 
religious instruction or theology, the relations between Church 
and state, and those between a king and his subjects. But 
unfortunately Aeneas never wrote the last three parts because 
of the death of the prince and his own other occupations. 

Aeneas wrote that both the body and the mind must be 
developed, side by side. Hence games are important in education. 
The purpose of the education he expounds is to produce the 
man or prince of character who will be able to rule well as a 
man. Aeneas treats religious instruction and profane learning. 
56 Nelson, op. cit., pp. 1-88. 

57’ The Latin text and an English translation are in Nelson, op. cit., pp. 


90-219. Woodward,Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 136-158 also contains an 
English translation. See especially pp. 136, 138, 140, 143. 
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Fig. 15. Emperor Maximilian I (1459-1519) 
Under a Tutor in a Palace School 


A woodcut by the German engraver, Hans Burgkmair (1472-1559). 


This scene 1s typical of procedure in palace schools of the era 
throughout Europe. 


He outlines extensive reading in the ancient classics and in the 
Latin fathers of the Church. He stresses the importance to a 
prince of the history and philosophy of the Greeks and Romans, 
of the letters which make the philosophy easier to understand, of 
eloquence—“a prime accomplishment in one immersed in affairs” 
—of grammar, rhetoric, style, and the gamut of ancient authors 
read in his day. In treating his threefold division of grammar, 
namely, correct speech, reading of prose and poetry, correct 
writing, he covers the whole field of Renaissance education. 
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It is noteworthy for our purposes that these educators of the 
earlier Renaissance tended to regard their programs of classical 
training as a liberal education complete in itself.°° This training, 
in most instances designed to be imparted to a small group of 
the nobles or leisured class, occupied a boy from about five to 
eighteen or twenty years of his age, and had no division between 
what we regard as elementary and secondary education. These 
theorists said or thought little about the relation of their plans 
of education to the universities. So they omitted scholastic 
philosophy and theology. Erasmus, a theorist who did not teach, 
developed a similar concept of education in the north. His was a 
system of Christian education based on the pagan authors of 
Greece and Rome, the Bible, and some of the Fathers; but he 
omitted the philosophy and theology of the scholastics whom 
he scorned.°® 


The More Narrow Humanistic Education 
of the Later Renaissance 


The broad liberal education of the earlier Renaissance 
contained in its theory and practice much that is of great beauty, 
breadth of outlook, and permanent value.®° But it was not 
established very long nor functioning widely when a new 
movement came into vogue, eventually did it great harm, and 
grew to an astonishing extent. This movement was Ciceronianism. 
While it embodied much that was good, it also contained excesses 
which did much to change the current in the stream of 
educational development. It played a great part in converting 
the liberal education of the earlier Renaissance into a training 
in the formal side of the Latin and Greek languages which is 
commonly known as the narrow humanistic education.®? 


Ciceronianism 
During the Middle Ages men like St. Thomas Aquinas had 
constantly read the few available speeches of Cicero. When 
they wrote Latin, they were no doubt subconsciously under his 


influence. But they did not consciously imitate his style, and 
their mind was more on what they had to say than on puristic 


58 On this see Nelson, op. cit., pp. 69, 70. 

5° Kane, op. cit., pp. 309-316; Mulhern, of. cit., pp. 266, 267; Woodward, 
Desidertus Erasmus concerning the Aim and Method of Education, 
passim. 

60 Monroe, op. cit., pp. 364-369, esp. 365. 

61 See Monroe, op. cit., pp. 370-375; Kane, op. cit., pp. 140-143; 243- 246. 
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diction or elegant turns of phrase. For them, Latin was a living 
language’ which men used with facility and without self- 
conscious fear of some slight inelegance which might evoke 
snobbish criticism. When they discovered a new thing or idea, 
they coined a new word to express it. In their mouths the Latin 
language was flexible, subtle, and elastic’*—a medium easy to 
use to express one’s thought with the accuracy it has in St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or with the feeling it manifests in the Dies Irae. 

But a change came in 1444 when Lorenzo Valla published 
his widely studied Elegantiae Latini Sermonis, which went 
through fifty-nine editions by 1536. He attacked the Latinity 
of the Middle Ages as barbarous, and thus unwittingly dealt a 
death blow to the natural and colloquial use of Latin as a living 
language™ in which men could converse, read, or write with 
reasonable ease, with their attention on thought more than 
form, on what they had to say more than on diction and the 
polished structure of sentences. He set up a far loftier standard 
of style which was indeed a blessing after some of the decadent 
Latin of the late scholastics. But Valla thus unconsciously 
initiated a movement which in time went to great excess. In 
some writers from his time to the present, the imitation of Cicero 
has been done in good taste. They improved diction and 
grammar without becoming too cumbersome or losing their own 
personalities, and they restored among writers of Latin a sense 
of grammatical accuracy which had fallen into desuetude among 
many of the late scholastics. But in others the imitation grew 
excessively servile.“° Every phrase and even every word which 
could not be justified by precedent in Cicero was soon rejected.°° 
All the rhetorical figures which Cicero used in a whole speech 
might be crowded into one or two paragraphs. Writer and 


62 See Haskins, C.H., The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, ch. 5, esp. 
p. 129; Kane, op. cit., pp. 182, 199, 200; Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 
343, 344; Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 228. 

63 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 343; Taylor, H.O., The Medieval Mind, Vol. 
2, Ch. 30, “The Evolution of Mediaeval Latin Prose,” and Ch. 31, “The 
Evolution of Medieval Latin Verse.” See also Nunn, H. P. V., An 
Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin, pp. 1-7. 

64 See Haskins, op. cit., Ch. 5; Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus, p. 53; 
Kane, op. cit., pp. 199, 200; Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3 p. 344. 

65 On Ciceronianism and its history, see Burckhart, op. cit., pp. 252-256; 
Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 8¢ Ch. 5; Monroe, op. ctt., pp. 372-374, 387: Scott, 
Izora, Controversies over the Imitation of Cicero; Krauss, F.B., 
“Latin Studies in Retrospect and Prospect,” The Classical Outlook, 
Vol. 27, no. 4 (Jan. 1951), pp. 37-39. 

66 See Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 253. 
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reader alike had to expend more energy on the form of the 
composition than on the worth-whileness of what was said. In 
medieval times men looked on Latin as a ready and easy means 
of communicating ideas. But the Ciceronians of the Renaissance 
and later have used it as a means to display their virtuosity. 

In 1513 Pope Leo X appointed two representatives of the 
Ciceronian style, Pietro Bembo (1470-1547) and Jacopo Sadoleto 
(1477-1547) to be his Latin secretaries. He thus showed his 
determination to have the documents from his chancery dis- 
tinguished for the elegance of their Latinity.*” Pastor has printed 
a sample of Bembo’s periodic style.** All the thought of one long 
letter is packed into two sentences, the first one being 90 and 
the second one 188 words in length. We, today, find such style 
irritating, distasteful, and difficult to read. Even those who 
know Latin well find it as unpleasant to read as the English in 
Euphues of John Lyly (1554-1606). It alludes rather than states, 
and its sentences must often be read several times with great 
attention because they are so long and involved, and because 
the main point is hidden away in a mass of detail. Nowadays, 
few if any stylists write in such a manner in any language 
(except perhaps in Italian which is still much under the influence 
of the tastes of the Renaissance), because they know well that 
modern readers will not use the patience required to decipher 
such prose. More particularly, that style is offensive to the 
taste of most Americans because of its pompous display, its 
inefficiency, and its impracticability as a means of obtaining the 
chief purpose of prose—the clear and facile communication of 
thought. But it was precisely that style which pleased the 
litterateurs of the Renaissance, with their taste for elaborate 
ceremonial display and for form, somewhat as Lyly’s Euphues 
won considerable favor during that same period in England. 
In 1520 Bembo retired to Padua where he continued to live 
in ease and elegance, a life more pagan than Christian.*® In 
1536—only about a decade before Ignatius began to deliberate 
seriously about undertaking educational work—sixteen volumes 
of Bembo’s letters were printed and dedicated to Pope Paul II 
to serve as a model of style to other writers of the chancery. 
In 1539 Pope Paul III made Bembo a cardinal. 

67 Pastor, op. cit... V Olt Ga ppiml odin SO mL lem 1O4) 
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Sadoleto, the other Latin secretary appointed by Leo X, led 
a holy life. But he followed the vogue of the day in sprinkling 
his Ciceronian sentences with references to Zeus, Hercules, and 
other gods. To his credit, he at least explained that these were 
not meant seriously.” 

Latin poets and rhetoricians, too, were bountifully encour- 
aged by Leo X. In the Latin speeches of the day, which were 
numerous, elegance of form seemed the only thing about which 
men cared. Truth or worth-whileness of what was said mattered 
little, if only sonorous, well-delivered phrases were poured into 
the ears.7! 

In 1528 Erasmus, who advocated a rather natural personal 
style with good diction and correct grammar, satirized the 
pedantries of Bembo and the other Ciceronians. His attack was 
not upon the style of Cicero but on the contemporary servile and 
exotic imitation of him. Without overstatement he pointed out 
what the Ciceronians would do to a simple statement of Catholic 


belief like this: 


Jesus Christ, the Word and Son of the eternal Father, 
came into the world as the prophets had foretold; and 
having become a man He voluntarily delivered Himself 
to death and redeemed His Church; also, He averted the 
anger of His offended Father from us and reconciled us 
to Him in order that we, justified through the grace of 
faith and freed from the devil’s domination, might be 
incorporated into His Church, persevere in its communion, 
and after this life gain the kingdom of heaven. 


Without exaggeration Erasmus could say that the Ciceronian 
would rework that straightforward statement of Catholic belief 
into the following: 


The negotiator [interpres| and Son of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, the Savior, and the King, according to the 
responses of the oracles came down to the earth from 
Olympus, and having assumed the shape of man He 
sacrificed Himself to the Di Manes for the welfare of the 
Republic, and thus He declared free His Assembly, or 
City, or Republic, and extinguished the thunderbolt of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus formerly fulminated against 
our heads, and restored us into good grace with Him in 
order that we, having been restored unto innocence 
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through the munificence of His persuading, and having 

been manumitted from the domination of the deceiver, 

may be enrolled as members of that City, and persevering 

in the society of that Republic may, when the fates will 

summon us from this life, gain the sum total of all things 

in the fellowship of the immortal gods.” 

However, Erasmus’ satire did not halt the trend. Rather, he 
stirred up vigorous counterattacks like that of Julius Caesar 
Scaliger. In 1531 Scaliger published an oration in which he 
maintained that Cicero was absolutely perfect.’* For centuries 
schoolmasters were to echo this notion in greater or lesser degree. 
Another controversialist said that the Ciceronians should drop 
all subjects which could not be discussed in Cicero’s recorded 
words and phrases.” 

The effort to make Ciceronian words and phrases more 
readily available and verifiable was being carried on vigorously 
during the very years when Ignatius was writing about edu- 
cation in Rome. In 1535 Mario Nizzoli published his reference 
book entitled Observationes in Ciceronem. It was republished 
as Thesaurus Ciceronianus in 1568, and as Lexicon Ciceronianum 
by Facciolati in 1734. Later editions bearing the last title are 
still in use today. Nizzoli also attacked the scholastic terminology 
in another work influential for centuries, his Antibarbarus 
Philosophicus which he published in 1553.7 

From 1500 to 1650 or even later, many devotees of Ciceronian- 
ism acted as if they thought that Latin, even in this cumbersome 
form, would forever remain the only worthy written medium 
of law, medicine, diplomatic correspondence, papal documents, 
learning in all branches, philosophy, and theology.”* They failed 
to realize the growing importance of the vernacular languages, 
even for matters of diplomacy or international interest, and the 
ease with which men could use their mother tongues to com- 
municate ideas. The spontaneity of expression in writers of 
Medieval Latin like John of Salisbury or St. Thomas Aquinas 
shows that the Latin rolled off their tongues and their pens 
quite as easily as the vernacular flows from tongues or pens 
today. But much of the Ciceronian Latin since the Renaissance 


2 Desiderit Erasmi... Opera Omnia, studio Joannis Clerici, Leyden, 1703, 
Vol. 1, col. 995. 
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has been laboriously compiled with the aid of Ciceronian 
dictionaries and phrase books. It has smelled too much of the 
lamp and has been as taxing on the reader as on the writer. 
And that is how the devotion to Ciceronianism inaugurated by 
the humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by making 
Latin needlessly difficult and pedantic, ironically became a 
major contributing cause” to its gradual but continually growing 
departure from the educational curriculum in Europe as well 
as in America. 

During the sixteenth century, the waxing Ciceronianism not 
only became firmly established in the papal court of Pope Leo X 
and his successors and in the other courts of Italy and then 
of the northern nations, but it also gained a firm hold in the 
schools. Pope Paul III, who approved Ignatius’ order in 1540, 
thought that the success of Catholic disputants in the theological 
controversies of the day would be largely dependent upon 
their possession of a classical style.”* 

It was during that century, too, that Ciceronianism con- 
tributed so much towards changing the ideal of broad liberal 
education of the earlier humanists like Vergerius and Vittorino 
da Feltre into the narrow humanistic education.”® The earlier 
type was intended to be a training in all the pursuits by which 
a man might equip himself to cope with the public issues of the 
day, and the ancient literatures were regarded as one direct 
and helpful means to achieve this training. Study of the ancient 
languages was regarded as a means to acquire the ideas which 
were contained in the literature of the Greeks and Romans. 
These ideas were not yet available through either vernacular 
translations or thoroughgoing scientific histories. But in the 
narrow humanistic education, knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guages and of a small quantity of literature gradually came to 
be considered as one of the chief ends of education. Little by 
little, too, more stress was put on language and form and literary 
diction than on the content of thought. In time some theorists 
seemed to consider liberal education synonymous with training 
in Latin and Greek, with emphasis on literary form. The earlier 
humanists read the ancient authors chiefly to find ideas and 
patterns of life; the later humanists were tending more and 
77 The chief causes are discussed in Appendix 1, esp. pp. 217-219. 
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more to read and to teach them—or rather selections from them 
—as models of style. This was what the taste of the age 
demanded of the teachers;8° and once more it is wise to reflect 
that generally the schools of any era comply with the popular 
demands or else they decay. 


80 After Ignatius’ death Ciceronianism grew stronger and stronger in the 
schools. But its importance in the world outside of them grew less in 
proportion as the growing vernaculars replaced Latin as the language 
of diplomacy, medicine, law, and learning in general outside of Cath- 
olic philosophy and theology. See Kane, op. cit., pp. 199, 200. Ciceronian- 
ism is still alive, and probably flourishes most in the schools of the 
countries whose vernacular languages are modifications of Latin. Its 
inconveniences are naturally felt less keenly in those countries. This 
is particularly true of Italy. 


CHAPTER 8 


IGNATIUS APPROPRIATIONS AND 
ADAPTATIONS 


ee period of history, when the liberal educa- 
tion of the earlier Renaissance was in transition to the more nar- 
row humanistic education of the later Renaissance, was the en- 
vironment of all Ignatius’ educational writing and practice. 
This environment formed the background which he did not 
state in his Constitutions because it was too well known to his 
contemporaries to need statement. But unless we today keep 
this background constantly in mind while we are reading his 
Constitutions or other writings on education, we cannot truly 
understand them, nor fully appreciate his greatness as a Catholic 
educator. 


His Attitude on Ciceronianism 


His attitude in regard to the growing Ciceronianism was 
typical of all his thought and procedure. Amid the circumstances 
of his day, when even Pope Paul III thought that the presentation 
of Catholic thought would be effective in proportion to the 
elegance of its clothing in Ciceronian Latin, Ignatius showed 
the good judgment to recognize the importance of Ciceronian 
style for his age and to encourage it in his schools, but also to 
avoid becoming tied to it perpetually. 

He encouraged his young Jesuits to imitate Cicero and to 
teach their pupils to do so, too. Moreover, his statements that 
humane letters were necessary for learning.and using theology 
“especially in these times,” and that the students should diligently 
polish their style,’ certainly entailed in that age an imitation of 
Cicero. But he did not overemphasize Ciceronian style nor deem 
it the only worthy medium to communicate the truths of 
theology. For, as we have seen, he desired his Jesuit scholastics 
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also to learn to deliver sermons and sacred lectures “in a way 
suited to edify the people at large, which is different from the 
academic manner.”? Unlike so many humanists who apparently 
never suspected that Ciceronian Latin would some day cease 
to be the best medium of theology, Ignatius was aware of 
the growing importance of the vernacular languages. Some 
additional indication of his awareness is the fact that he did not 
shrink from writing his Constitutions in Spanish. 

At the beginning of his term as General of his Society, 
Ignatius had no thought of planning a system of teaching 
humanities. But after his decision in 1539 to open colleges to 
train the young recruits of his order, he was faced with a 
choice between two procedures. One was to teach the clear 
but not elegant Latin characteristic of the Middle Ages, and 
through it to enable the students to study scholastic philosophy 
and theology. The other was to follow the example of the 
contemporary humanists and to train his scholastics also in 
quantitative verse, Ciceronian eloquence, and elegance of style.° 

True to his character of adapting himself to the interests and 
needs of his own age, Ignatius chose the second procedure. “In 
regard to letters,” Polanco says of him, “he desires all [the 
scholastics| to ground themselves well in grammar and humane 
letters, especially if their age and inclination help towards this. 
After this, he rejected no kind of approved learning—neither 
poetry, nor rhetoric, nor logic, nor natural philosophy, nor moral 
philosophy, nor metaphysics, nor mathematics.”* 

We have a hint of the way his thought was developing in a 
letter of May 21, 1547,° which he commissioned his secretary 
Polanco to write to Fr. James Lainez in Bologna. At that time 
Peter Ribadaneira, twenty-one years of age, was studying Latin 
at Padua. Lainez, being a theologian and a practical man of a 
temperament little likely to consume his time on literary niceties 
at the expense of theological thought, displayed little or no liking 
for the labored elegance of his contemporary litterateurs. He 
had written to Polanco (as we gather from Polanco’s reply) his 
opinion that Ribadaneira should not spend more time in studying 
2Cons. p. 4, 2.8, n3 
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Latin and Greek, but should be ordered to begin his study of 
theology. For, excessive devotion to humanities is wont to make 
intellects so finical and dainty that later on they have no desire 
to penetrate to the substantial thought [las cosas, the things, the 
realities] contained in philosophy and theology, especially if the 
students must ferret these truths out of authors who have 
treated them in a style which lacks an artificial adornment 
[lenocinio] of language.* 

Polanco replied that Ignatius had not yet decided whether 
or not to transfer Ribadaneira. He wanted more time to 
deliberate. However, Polanco thought that (to speak in general), 
when a student has ability it would not be excessive to detain 
him in humane letters, and especially in learning languages, to 
the extent contemplated for Ribadaneira. [Ribadaneira was 
then only twenty-one years old, and there was question of about 
one year of additional study of the classics.] Then Ignatius’ 
secretary went on to give many reasons for disagreeing with 
Lainez opinion. Polanco’s letters are generally orderly and 
polished; but this one has numerous stylistic blemishes which 
suggest that perhaps it was not revised. It can be summarized 
as follows: 


‘Languages are highly necessary for Scripture. Polanco knows 
that Ignatius is keenly aware of this fact, and wants his Jesuits 
to be capable Latinists. Ancient writers like Jerome, Augustine, 
and others in both Greek and Latin studied humanities without 
losing their ability to understand substantial thought, realities. 
The common practice through the ages has been to proceed 
from a good foundation of humanities to the higher studies. 
Experience shows that because of their infancy’ [sic] in this 
foundation, many learned men keep their learning to themselves, 
losing its principal purpose of improving their neighbors. 

‘Finally, there are many reasons for laying a good foundation 
in humanities, such as the following. First, to penetrate to 
realities and substantial thought like that found in scholastic 
philosophy and theology, the mind must be habituated to labor. 
By working in easier matters within their capacity, namely, the 
humanities, pupils not yet thus habituated become able to work 
upon matters of greater importance. Second, time is well spent 
in learning humane letters, for if the young man reaches the 
age where his interests are caught by more important matters, 

6 Tbid., p. 521. 
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for example the substantial thought, only with greatest difficulty 
will he come to know languages well. An intellect once accus- 
tomed to the more important and nobler mental operations will 
not bend itself down to those most lowly. Second, [sic], the 
languages are useful for understanding Scripture. Third, lan- 
guages, especially Latin, are useful not only for learning but 
also for adding some lustre to the communication of thought 
to others. Fourth, we are now in an era which is highly 
fastidious in this matter, and those who do not know languages 
have little prestige. Fifth, this knowledge is especially necessary 
in our Society for dealing by word of mouth or by correspond- 
ence with so many nations, and for preaching. Sixth, matters 
are also learned which are useful for the future, such as history, 
cosmography, tropes, and figures of speech. Seventh, the 
intellectual abilities and sinews can be exercised in these 
rhetorical disputations, sometimes in verse and sometimes in 
the prose of orations and letters. Eighth, it is highly important 
completely to master the language once and for all, in order to 
keep it afterwards and be able to use it with full competence. 
Many do not gain this mastery because they do not use enough 
time and labor, as Polanco knows from his own experience with 
Greek. Three times he worked his way through its tedious 
grammar until he acquired a meagre ability to understand 
authors, but, never having brought the work to its completion, 
he made little progress. His progress with Hebrew was even 
far less. Furthermore, learning humane letters does not neces- 
sarily make all men too lazy to take up the higher branches 
and to penetrate to the substance they contain. Good will can 
overcome such laziness. 

‘In regard to the particular case of Ribadaneira, by reading 
more authors he can become master of the language and he can 
learn more rhetoric. With his Greek only commenced, he cannot 
become very adept in it by the end of the present year. But if 
another year is given to him, with his ability he can become a 
competent student of it. Moreover, practical difficulties militate 
against moving him immediately. If the better students leave, 
probably enough the Prior’ will remain offended for a long time.’ 


This letter shows that in 1547 the basic value which Ignatius 
saw in the study of Latin and Greek was their usefulness in 
learning and using theology. But something is added, too. 
Ignatius is becoming aware that Ciceronian elegance is useful 
for winning the esteem of many men of the era. After the 
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writing of this letter, Ribadaneira spent the year at Padua 
studying Greek under Lazarus Bonamicus,® until he was sent 
to Venice in April or May of 1548.*° 

However, once alert to the value of the humanities and even 
of Ciceronianism for training the mental powers of the students, 
and for both the study and effective expression of theology in 
his era, Ignatius never became so enamored of them as to make 
them more important than theology. His mature and balanced 
thought on this subject is clearly given in a letter which he 
himself wrote on March 30, 1555 (only 16 months before his 
death) to one of the scholastics of his order, a certain Gerard 
who was teaching Latin and Greek at Loretto in northern Italy.” 

The peace of Christ. To my dear brother, Master 
Gerard. 

Although I have not written to any of our brethren 
except Father Rector, I desire to begin with you and to 
recommend myself to your prayers. I should like you to 
inform me about the progress which your students are 
making in Latin and Greek letters; for they are students 
from whom much is to be expected. We hope, too, that 
both their teacher and they will be able to depart soon 
from where you are for other and higher studies. 

Tell me, too, how content you are with the occupation 
assigned to you. Our intention in regard to it was that by 
aiding others for a short while you would also make your- 
self more learned in these letters. For, as you know, in 
our times they are highly necessary to produce fruit in 
souls, especially in those northern regions—although for 
ourselves the theology itself would be enough without so 
much of Cicero and Demosthenes. But just as St. Paul 
became all things to all men that he might save them, 
so our Society, too, in its desire to aid souls takes up these 
spoils of Egypt to turn their use to the honor and glory 
of God. May His grace always persevere and prosper 
you in His service. (Italics supplied. ) 

This letter obviously throws much light on Ignatius’ attitude 
of mind when he was writing the Constitutions. He recognized 
the importance of Ciceronian Latin, but as a means helpful for 
expounding theology in his own day, and therefore as something 
to be adopted. He did not deem it an end in itself, nor regard 
it as a means as perennially useful as the theology itself. 
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His Addition of Theology and Philosophy 


The gravest error of the earlier humanists in their educational 
systems was their omission of theology, along with its handmaid, 
scholastic philosophy. In discarding what was obsolete in the 
decadent scholasticism and in late medieval education, they 
also ejected these cultural heritages of perennial worth. They 
dropped that which gave order, unity, and meaning to life, and 
hence to education which prepares men and women for living 
well. Ignatius avoided this mistake by making theology aided 
by philosophy the most important branch in his curriculum. 


His Putting St. Thomas in the Place 
of Peter Lombard 


His courage and originality carried him further still. In his 
day the Book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard (circa 1100- 
1160 or 1164) was still the textbook which formed the subject 
of the lectures on theology in Rome and throughout Italy. How 
deeply entrenched the Sentences were in the traditional edu- 
cational procedures can easily be surmised from the fact that 
they had enjoyed this position of honor for approximately four 
hundred years. Any attempt to replace them was certain to 
incur suspicion and criticism from professors and administrators 
who were comfortably set in their ways. Yet that is the step 
which Ignatius cautiously but courageously took, even in Rome 
itself. 

On October 28, 1553, with the approval of Pope Julius III, 
Ignatius opened in his then two-year-old Roman College public 
classes in theology.'*? Twenty students attended them. Some 
of these were young Jesuits, and some were residents of the 
German College which Ignatius had inaugurated the preceding 
year. The lecture on scholastic theology was delivered by 
Father Martin Olave, already famous for his learning in this 
branch, and a participant in the Council of Trent. He followed 
the methods of the Universities of Alcala and Paris, even 
though he had not studied there. 

At that time the two lecturers on theology in the papal 
University of Rome, the Sapienza, like those in all the other 
universities open to the public in Italy, were devoting their 
12°Tacchi Venturi, P.,S.J., Storia della Compagnia di Gest in Italia, Vol. 
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lectures both morning and afternoon to the Master of the 
Sentences. But Ignatius, who had begun the study of theology 
under the Dominicans at Paris, had a high esteem of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whom he thought better suited to the needs of his age. 
Hence, in his Constitutions he boldly prescribed that St. Thomas 
should be the author lectured on in the classes of theology. 
At first he did not even mention Peter Lombard’s Sentences. 


Following this prescription of Ignatius, Olave carried on his 
course by devoting the morning lectures to explaining the First 
Part of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas. This procedure 
was an innovation in Italy. Apparently it was carried on with 
some of the caution which prudent men use when they depart 
from the comfortable path of traditional procedures and thereby 
expose themselves to criticism and opposition. For we find that 
to his statement about St. Thomas in the text of the Constitutions 
Ignatius added Clarification B, to the effect that the Master of 
the Sentences will be lectured on also; but if in time some other 
author more helpful to the students or better adapted to the 
times should arise, his book can be adopted after mature de- 
liberation and with the consent of the General. Just when 
Ignatius drew up this addition we do not know. But its very 
position as a Clarification in the manuscript of the Constitutions 
makes clear that it is an afterthought to his first statement. It 
is a plausible conjecture that it was composed as the result 
of some criticism, or unpleasant incident, or discussion with 
persons who clung to the traditionalistic procedure of using 
Peter Lombard. Olave, after lecturing on St. Thomas in the 
morning, expounded the fourth book of the Sentences in the 
afternoon. But this procedure lasted no more than three years. 
In 1557 St. Thomas became the sole author lectured on in 
the Roman College. Thus, in Ignatius’ university within the 
short period of four years St. Thomas entirely displaced the 
celebrated Master of the Middle Ages. 


Ignatius showed similar courage in the field of philosophy 
when he prescribed metaphysics according to Aristotle, right 
in the heart of Italy where the humanists were limiting 
philosophy to Greek and Roman ethics and some little philosophy 
of nature. Among them Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini expressed 
perhaps the highest concept of philosophy.’* He called the 
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philosopher a lover of wisdom, and stated that “wisdom embraces 
not only the seven liberal arts already treated, but professes the 
knowledge of all things and of the causes by which these things 
exist.” But instead of developing this notion he hastens right on 
to treat ancient ethics at length. Perhaps he would have treated 
his concept of philosophy adequately if he had written the three 
other parts of his treatise. Vergerius, too, like Vittorino da Feltre, 
had some esteem of logic and metaphysics. But even he was 
thinking more of ethics than of metaphysics, which is its basis, 
for he wrote: “I insist far more zealously on the study of 
philosophy than on logic, not only upon that philosophy which 
expounds the nature of things but also upon that in which all 
the correct norm of living is found.”’® When Vergerius touches 
on arithmetic, astronomy, and knowledge of nature gained by 
unravelling the causes of its phenomena, he gives some inklings 
of a concept of philosophy as broad as that of Aeneas Silvius, 
although he, too, fails to treat it at length.’ 


But in this, Vergerius, Vittorino, and Aeneas Silvius were 
considerably different from the majority of the humanists. As 
the Renaissance progressed, most of them meant by natural 
philosophy just enough information from the ancient writers 
to enable a youth to understand the allusions to astronomy, 
geography, or natural history which were found in the ancient 
historians and poets. Hence, it is clear that when Ignatius 
enjoined treatment of metaphysics and logic along with natural 
philosophy and moral philosophy, and when he prescribed 
that the doctrine of Aristotle should be followed in all these 
branches in his curriculum of the arts,’’ he helped much to 
preserve and disseminate an important cultural treasure of the 
past which the humanists were prone to discard. 


His Recognizing the Value of the 
Literary Graces 


Ignatius’ spirit of adapting his educational system to con- 
temporary interests and needs is also apparent in the field of 
humane letters. As we have seen, the humanists had high 
esteem for the art and literature of Greece and Rome. By 
Ignatius’ time it had become largely a passion for Ciceronian 
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or Horatian diction and structure. Ignatius wisely adapted 
himself to this by ordering practice in rhetorical prose and in 
verse. Without skill in these stylistic features of Latin, the 
graduates of his schools were not likely to become the influential 
leaders which he hoped his schools would produce. 


The esteem of many of the humanists for Ciceronian Latin— 
an esteem sometimes good and sometimes exotic—gradually led 
them, especially after 1550, to lose the breadth of view prominent 
in the earlier Renaissance educational theories which took in 
the whole of life. The training they devised was chiefly in 
rhetoric and the structure of language; and it was perhaps as 
exclusively disciplinary as that in the decadent scholasticism 
against which the earlier humanists had reacted. It was not 
so much a training for the whole of life as for participation in 
its formal or ceremonial aspects which many men of the 
Renaissance greatly valued. As the centuries passed, such 
training lost appeal, in much the same fashion as decadent 
scholasticism had ceased to be attractive. It became a subject 
divorced from real life, and was studied only in schools chiefly 
for the sake of mental discipline just as was the logic-chopping 
of the late scholastics. Although training devoted chiefly to 
the form of language retained its hold in many schools, the 
populace at large devised other schools which satisfied their new 
human interests, and which became vastly more numerous and 
influential. 


But Ignatius’ Constitutions contained the antidote to this 
vagary of the formalists. The educational code which he devised 
for youths from ten to twenty-one could become similar to that 
of the narrow humanistic education only if the studies in theology 
and philosophy should be lopped off, or should in practice 
somehow lose their places of preeminence. While he wisely 
adopted what was pleasing to the tastes of his day, he did not 
tie himself to it perpetually because of his repeated insistence 
on adapting all things to the circumstances of time, places, and 
persons. Others might lose perspective and practicality while 
wandering in mists of academic speculation about the changing 
fads of taste or cultural theory. But Ignatius was a realistic 
thinker who saw ends as ends and means as means. His end 
was a scientifically established Catholic outlook, and the literary 
graces fashionable during the Renaissance were a means 
especially suited to make the truths of theology more readily 
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accepted in that period. While he saw the value of artistic 
graces, he did not commit himself forever to the ephemeral 
fancies of two or three centuries. To his mind, the literary 
graces, also, were means, and should be adapted to the ever 
changing tastes of men.** 


His Care for Timeliness 


Out of Ignatius’ spirit of adapting his educational system to 
contemporary interests and needs arose one of its greatest 
characteristics, timeliness. He was giving the students subject 
matter which they and their parents deemed highly important 
for successful living in their era, and which was being taught 
with growing success in the most progressive non-Jesuit 
universities of the day. Consequently, the pupils studied with 
greater energy, and this in turn brought them a feeling of 
achievement. The teachers, too, had the sincere and spon- 
taneous conviction that they were imparting to their students 
the knowledge and skills which were particularly needed to 
make them capable, admired, and influential in their milieu. 
Such circumstances brought the teachers success and the 
consequent enthusiasm which feeds upon it. It was small 
wonder that the Jesuits could put Ignatius’ plan of education 
into operation in a whole chain of colleges and universities 
which spread throughout Europe, and that colleges of the 
Society were sought by city after city which as yet had no 
educational institutions to match them. 

Recently, Father Francois Charmot has rightly pointed out 
that the early Jesuits were passionately enthusiastic educators.?® 
This very fact brings out the greatness of Ignatius in making 
his education timely. In regard to the enthusiasm of professors, 
students, and parents, how different the subsequent history of 
Jesuit education would have been if Ignatius had assigned to 
his followers the rather hopeless and cheerless task of using, 
more or less after the manner of the traditionalistic professors 
in the University of Cologne, only the subject matter and the 
methods of a bygone century which had lost their timeliness 
and appeal to the men of the sixteenth century. All educational 
systems tend to congeal in routine traditions. But if Jesuits 
should ever allow the system which they inherited from Ignatius 
18 See Cons. p.4, c.12, n.2; and the references in note 11 above; also, Kane, 
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to suffer this fate, they would be failing to heed his oft repeated 
injunction to adapt to the circumstances of times and places. 


His Teaching How to Live and 
How to Earn a Living 


All Catholic educators are agreed that education is a 
preparation for life. It consists of preparing the boy or girl 
for what he must be and do here below in order to live well 
in this world and the next. But since a man’s living on earth 
entails his eating his bread “in the sweat of his brow,” that is, 
earning his living by the labor of his body or mind, an education 
taken as a whole can scarcely be preparing him to live well on 
earth unless it is simultaneously giving him some aid towards 
procuring the means of living. The liberal education of the 
Middle Ages did this. It gave the student entrée to the most 
influential and most lucrative occupations among the educated 
and higher classes of the day. 

This is also. true of the liberal education devised by Ignatius. 
Unfortunately this important fact is often overlooked. Like so 
many other details of education, it was something so evident 
in his day that he never thought it necessary to state or discuss it. 
But it becomes clear from a consideration of the social and 
cultural environment taken for granted in Ignatius’ Constitutions. 
This fact was especially important for the lay students, often 
the poor, who studied humanities in the lower faculties of 
Ignatius universities. Those liberal studies, the humanities, 
were in Ignatius’ day a certain road to economic betterment 
and the security without which a man can scarcely lead a fully 
human life, much less function as a social leader. Neither can 
a man without such economic security become a_ scholar, 
pursuing learning for its own sake. 

Although it may seem at first a paradox or even a contra- 
diction, it is now certain that during the Renaissance the 
humanists as a body regarded classical and liberal studies as 
eminently practical.?° These subjects were indeed cultural, but 
they were simultaneously as practical as curricula in engineering, 
journalism, or commerce today. The humanists went to the 
ancient authors to find guidance for practical every day life. 
Vergerius envisaged a practical objective, the citizen taking 
20 See Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, pp. 82, 182-184; Burckhardt, op. cit., 
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capable part in the affairs of the day. Training for practical 
life was the leading purpose of Vittorino da Feltre, who 
approved Cicero's statement: virtutis laus omnis in actione 
consistit.21. Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, himself a practical man 
of action and affairs, approvingly quoted the same statement,” 
and pointed out from the examples of Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Caesar, and Pliny that the study of literature develops 
administrative capacity. The study of antiquity, completed by 
its final course of ancient philosophy, was regarded as the finest 
preparation for law, medicine or theology. The Latin language, 
too, was learned primarily for utilitarian purposes, as it was 
during the Middle Ages. Further, even skill in producing 
stylistic elegance in Latin had its utilitarian and economic values. 
For two functions, the handling of official correspondence and 
the writing of speeches on solemn occasions, the humanists were 
indispensable as Latin secretaries to the multitudinous princes, 
nobles, and civil officials in republics, and to bishops, cardinals, 
and popes.** Hence, proficiency in Latin was the means 
enabling anyone, no matter how poor or from how lowly a social 
class, to obtain the most coveted, honored, and lucrative em- 
ployments of the day.2* As we saw above on page 39, the 
highest salaries in the papal University of Rome were paid to 
the professors of medicine and of rhetoric, subjects then studied 
only in Latin. Also, the humanists of Florence deemed the 
learning of literature the best preparation for a career as a 
merchant or banker.?® 


Hence, during the Renaissance, proficiency in Latin was 
not only a necessary means for any career in Church or state 
or learning; it had a great economic value as well. This economic 
value of Latin becomes all the more evident when we consider 
how small a percentage of the population received education 
then. Accurate figures on population for past eras are notoriously 
hard to obtain. But these which follow give us at least some 
idea. We happen to know from the fourteenth century statis- 
ticians, Giovanni and Matteo Villani, that in about 1340 the 
population of Florence was approximately 90,000. Five thousand 
21 De Officus 11, 19. 

22 See: Nelsoniwop, cit, p.. 200: 
23 Burckhardt, op. cit., pp. 230-242, esp. 230, 234. 
24 Burckhardt, op. cit., pp. 234; 359-368; 380; See also De Dainville, op. cit., 
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eight hundred to 6,000 children were baptized each year. Eight 
to 10,000 children were learning how to read, and 1,000 to 1,200 
were learning arithmetic in six schools. Probably the majority 
of all these pupils received no further schooling. But in addition 
to them, 600 pupils, that is, two-thirds of one per cent of the 
population, were being taught Latin grammar and logic in four 
schools.** However, not all of these 600 finished their training 
in Latin in any one year. To say that 100 of them, or 200 at 
most, attained to true proficiency each year is a generous 
estimate. Surely those 100 or so would readily find lucrative 
employment in the flourishing city of 90,000. 


In Ignatius’ day Rome was considerably smaller than 
fourteenth-century Florence, and seems to have had only 40,000 
to 50,000 inhabitants.” If the proportions from Florence held 
even roughly true in the smaller city,?* then in all of Rome 
there would have been about 270 to 320 pupils studying Latin 
grammar and logic when Ignatius opened the Roman College 
on February 23, 1551, with the inscription over the doors: 
Scuola Di Grammatica, DDHumanitd Et Di Dottrina Christiana, 
Gratis.?® By 1552 this one school alone already had 300 pupils 
in grammar and humanities—perhaps twice the number studying 
these branches in Rome two years before. If one-fourth of the 
300 finished per year, the number attaining proficiency in Latin 
would be only seventy-five; and of these some would be pre- 
paring not for careers in the world but for the priesthood. It 
can safely be said that in the city of the popes at that time one 


26 Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 76. See also Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 349, n.1. 
If only two-thirds of one per cent of the population were receiving such 
education in cultured Florence, how small must the percentage have 
been in the rural districts throughout Europe! 

27 According to Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, p. 356, the population of Rome 
[which was constantly changing] did not exceed 50,000 under Pope Leo 
X (1513-1521). Under Paul III (1534-1549) the numbers increased 
somewhat, but did not reach 90,000. Under Paul IV (1555-1559) the 
citizens amounted to between 40,000 and 50,000. Delayen, G., tr. by 
Symons, Cicero, p. 274, gives 20,000 as the population when Rome was 
sacked in 1527. It was about 17,000 when the popes moved to Avignon 
in 1309. The Enciclopedia Italiana (published 1936-1945) Vol. 29, p. 
752, states that during the Middle Ages the population of Rome fluctu- 
ated between 17,000 and a maximum of 50,000. In ancient times under 
Augustus, Rome had probably more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, and _ to- 
day it has over 1,600,000. See also Encyclopedia Brittanica, 1952, Vol. 
19, p.. 472. 

28 Possibly, of course, in the 200 years from 1340 the percentage of pupils 
studying Latin had risen somewhat above two-thirds of one per cent. I 
know of no evidence for or against this. 

29 Tonatius’ inscription is quoted from Farrell, op. cit., p. 65. 
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who became proficient in Latin had a good economic prospect. 
As we saw, in the papal University of Rome from 1535 to 1548, 
the best salaries were being paid to the teachers of medicine 
and rhetoric, and the poorest to the professors of theology and 
philosophy.*® Furthermore, women in general were not as yet 
receiving much school education, except for many nuns, or some 
members of the nobility under tutors in palaces, or the few girls 
under the Ursuline Sisters after 1535.9‘ Women were not 
competitors for the employments where knowledge of Latin had 
economic value. 

Hence, it is clear that in practice Ignatius was simultaneously 
teaching his students how to live as Christian gentlemen and 
how to earn a living. Otherwise the practical-minded Italian 
parents of the day, especially the poor from the lower classes, 
would not have brought their ten-year-old sons to Ignatius’ 
schools in such great numbers. 


In other words, even in his colleges of humane letters or of 
arts, Ignatius was imparting subjects which were simultaneously 
helpful: first, towards teaching the students how to live humanly 
satisfying lives as Christian gentlemen, respected and influential 
in the society of their era; and second, towards being assured 
of the livelihood necessary for this. He showed no interest in a 
curriculum helpful towards the livelihood alone; but into the 
curriculum which in his era was in fact helpful towards gaining 
a livelihood, Ignatius injected much training which imparts the 
theistic outlook that gives a meaning to life. He wanted his lay 
graduates to prepare themselves to be capable and influential 
for good in their countries. Moreover, he did not see opposition 
between the liberal or cultural and the useful; rather, he implied 
that studies can be simultaneously cultural and useful for living 
after schooling will have ceased. This entire outlook is implicitly 
contained in the letter which he wrote, through his secretary 
Father Polanco, to Father Antonio Araoz in 1551, to explain the 
utility and procedure of opening Jesuit colleges. He expresses 
the hope that such colleges will be beneficial “to the order itself, 
to the extern students [who, the context reveals, surely contained 
lay students among them], and to the people or province in 
which the college is situated.” Then he proceeds to list fifteen 
80 Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 12, p.527. See also above, p.39. 

31 Qn the education of women, See Cannon, Mary Agnes The Education of 
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benefits, and writes the words already cited above on page 28. 

15. From among those who are at present merely 
students, in time some will depart to play diverse roles— 
one to preach and carry on the care of souls, another to 
the government of the land and the administration of 
justice, and others to other occupations. Finally, since 
young boys become grown men, their good education in 
life and doctrine will be beneficial to many others, with 
the fruit expanding more widely every day. 

Ignatius’ desire to make his lay graduates capable and in- 
fluential in the contemporary social order appears also in a letter 
of August 13, 1554, which he wrote to Peter Canisius in Vienna 
to suggest possible remedies for unfortunate conditions in the 
realm of Ferdinand I. 

A fourth school [seminarium] could be one of colleges in 

which boys who are noble and rich might be trained at 

their own expense, in order that they might be fit after- 
wards for both secular and ecclesiastical dignities, even 

the highest of them. * 

Whether the students in his colleges were clerical or lay, 
Ignatius assuredly hoped to train them that they might become 
leaders of society and an aristocracy of ability. But by providing 
gratuitous education he made this training available to all the 
classes of his contemporary society. He offered it not to the 
nobility of blood or wealth alone, but also to the bourgeoisie of 
tradesmen and to the multitudes, whether they were the poor in 
the cities or the peasants from the country. He was giving these 
members of the lower classes the best means existing in their 
day for economic betterment and security. Without this security, 
they were little likely to function as the type of leaders Ignatius 
hoped his schools would produce. 


His Attitude on Liberal and Vocational Studies 


Ignatius did not, to my knowledge, explicitly discuss the 
distinction between liberal and professional or vocational studies. 
He said nothing to indicate that in his opinion liberal studies 
cannot be simultaneously useful, or that studies which have 
vocational, pre-professional, or professional value cannot be 
liberalizing, that is, cannot be pursued in such a manner that 
they are a supplement enriching the core of liberal education. 
On the other hand, in the letter to Father Araoz just mentioned, 


32 MHSI,Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 7, p. 404. For the paragraph from 
the letter to Araoz, see ibid., tom. 4, p. 9. 
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he explicitly recognized that the studies he prescribed—humane 
letters, the liberal arts, and theology—would be useful to the 
extern students themselves and to the nation. \Hence we can 
infer that if the discussion about the distinction between liberal 
and vocational studies had been raised with him, he would have 
maintained that these studies can be simultaneously liberal and 
useful for worthy ulterior purposes. He probably would have 
agreed with much in the following remarks of Professor Frank 
Aydelotte, a deserving promoter of liberal education in modern 
America: 


As to aims, it is already becoming clear that the central 
purpose of liberal education cannot be restricted to the 
study of any particular subject or combination of subjects. 
It is not a problem of requiring every student to take 
courses in Latin and Greek. Nor is it a problem of resisting 
the claims of science, which for students with any aptitude 
for it must be an important ingredient in the liberal 
education of the future. Liberal knowledge is not a 
formula; it is a point of view. 

The essence of liberal education is the development of 
mental power and moral responsibility in each individual. 
It is based upon the theory that each person is unique, 
that each deserves to have his own powers developed to 
the fullest possible extent—his intellect, his character, and 
his sensitiveness to beauty—as over against merely learning 
some useful technique. 

There is no such sharp distinction between liberal 
education and technical education as prejudice, even 
learned prejudice, sometimes believes. Instruction in the 
plays of Shakespeare may be strictly technical, while 
electrical engineering or law may be liberal, according to 
the point of view from which each is studied. An edu- 
cational system based on belief in the value of liberal 
knowledge will infuse a liberal element into all training, 
even the most technical, while exclusive preoccupation 
with techniques, with means as opposed to ends, may 
deprive the study of literature, or philosophy, or history, 
or religion, of any liberal element.** 


Professor Maritain has pointed out that the medieval phil- 
osophers, such as St. Thomas Aquinas in Summa Theologiae, I- 
II, Q. 57, a. 3 ad 3, divided the arts into the servile arts, like 
sculpture and painting, in which the work to be done by the 
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artist was an effect produced in matter, and the liberal arts, like 
logic and arithmetic, in which the work to be done was an 
arrangement, for example, of concepts or numbers, in the soul. 
The artist such as a sculptor ranked simply as an artisan.** 


The division of the arts into the arts of the beautiful 
(the Fine Arts) and the useful, however important it may 
be in other respects, is not what Logicians term an 
‘essential’ division; it derives from the end pursued, and 
the same art can quite well pursue usefulness and beauty 
at the same time. Such, par excellence, is the case with 
architecture. *® 


It is, of course, true that if a philosopher is discussing an 
artistic Greek vase, he should assuredly distinguish its specific 
purpose as fine or liberal art (to please) from its specific 
purpose as useful art (to serve man’s needs by containing 
liquid ); and that with this distinction in his mind the philosopher 
can omit consideration of the useful end or function while he is 
treating the strictly liberal purpose. But it is important for us to 
remember that he does this by mental abstraction, and that in 
the concrete the one vase simultaneously fulfills both the liberal 
and the useful ends. Else we may in practice think that there 
is some mutual opposition between the liberal and the useful, to 
the detriment of each and to our own loss. Clear perception of 
the fact that one concrete work can be simultaneously beautiful 
and useful, or pleasing and instructive, was one of the most 
important traditions which the medieval philosophers inherited 
from the classical Greeks. As Professor S. H. Butcher has stated 
so well: 


The distinction between fine and useful art was first 
brought out fully by Aristotle. In the history of Greek 
art we are struck rather by the union between the two than 
by their independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be dis- 
severed, when the useful object ceased to be decorative, 
and the things of common life no longer gave delight to 
the maker and to the user.*® 


Also, as we saw above on page 67, in the First Question of 
the First Part of the Summa Theologiae, St. Thomas Aquinas 


34 Art and Scholasticism, p. 21. 

35 Tbid., p. 155. 
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states that sacred doctrine or theology is simultaneously specula- 
tive and practical. 

These considerations have their application also in education. 
If properly pursued, education can be simultaneously liberal and 
useful towards a profession, vocation, or livelihood. Very 
Reverend James Marshall Campbell, an experienced professor 
of classics and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
Catholic University of America, shows insight into this fact when 
he writes, while discussing the nomenclature of liberal education, 
general education, and utilitarian education. Aware that some 
theorists grow contemptuous when they hear discussion of the 
vocational or other utilities of a branch of study, he says: 


Utilitarian Education: This snobbery still lingers in the 
professor of Greek who gets occult compensation from 
professing a subject so far removed from the ignobilities of 
the market place. It is encouraged by well-heeled philis- 
tines who divide all subjects into “practical” and “imprac- 
tical” absolutes. It enjoys a certain nuisance value in 
educational discussion because it supports the delusion 
that if a subject increases one’s income, it cannot be a 
liberal-arts subject and that if it forces its way into the 
liberal arts program nonetheless, the cloister of the muses 
has been violated. 

It is not often, of course, that circumstances combine 
to make the liberal arts immediately gainful. But it is hard 
to understand how studies which were foundational 
studies for the Athenian statesman, the Roman provincial 
administrator, the mediaeval higher clergy, the adminis- 
trators of the late British Empire, which have long been 
recognized as the most desirable prerequisites by leading 
American law schools... have not always been “practical” 
and ultimately “gainful” in the most sordidly American 
meaning of these much-abused American clichés. It would 
be very difficult to show, despite the aspects and prospects 
of certain professors of Greek, that the training which is 
called liberal has not at all times been associated with 
“getting ahead,” not always into the first job but into the 
opportunities for the imaginative and fruitful confronting 
of problems which arise for the liberally trained officer, 
after the first job has been won and held. The talent 
scouts and personnel managers and committees on pro- 
fessional education in our pragmatic country have not 
suddenly become “idealistic,” to use another silly absolute. 
Rather they have become “realistic” as to what the liberal 
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arts tradition can do for them in their eternal search for 

talent. 

We shall spare ourselves much time and _ useless 
twinges of conscience by a resolution which would run 
somewhat as follows: that there is no possibility of com- 
pletely divorcing a liberal education from material con- 
siderations. And in the light of a record which goes 
back to antiquity, it would be undesirable to make the 
attempt. For if it succeeded, it would result in a dilettant- 
ism which would be a denial of what a liberal education 
aims to do.*? 

By furnishing his students with a means of livelihood along 
with knowledge of how to live, Ignatius was providing a set of 
circumstances from which many true scholars were likely to 
emerge, men well versed in their field of study and profoundly 
interested in it, men like Bellarmine or Calderén or Corneille. 
With many a youth in any era, the following chronological order 
of events occurs in the origin of his interest. He is motivated to 
take up a subject and study it well, not alone by his liking for it, 
but also and especially by its practical utility for some goal 
which he has in mind, for example, his living on a par with the 
educated persons of his day, or his earning his living. Through 
studying the subject hard and well, he begins to exult in a sense 
of achievement, and he finds his interest and curiosity aroused 
the more. Particularly if by this time the subject offers him, 
either in actuality or in well-founded hope, the economic means 
of leisure, he studies it all the more eagerly because of his ever 
increasing interest in its subject matter. He now recognizes 
that subject matter as a value, a good in itself. In other words, 
he ends by doing what many philosophers and educators have 
termed “studying a subject for its own sake,” or “pursuing 
knowledge because it is its own end.” Moreover, as a prudent 
person he can study the subject simultaneously for its own sake 
and for its ulterior utilities, such as for living as an influential 
Christian in society, or for earning a livelihood. This entire 
process can be well illustrated from the lives of Petrarch, Milton, 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, or almost any other Latin secretary 
or humanist. 


But in most cases, if the subject studied does not help to 
87 “General Problems of the Curriculum in the Modern College, Part I: 
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provide the means of living, after a few years the person’s interest 
in it falls into a mere dilettantism. Often, the student even comes 
to regret in later life that during his college course he pursued 
humanities teaching him how to live, to the sacrifice of special- 
ized training which would have better enabled him to earn a 
living for himself and his family. The recent extensive survey of 
American college graduates revealed some interesting findings 
in this regard. The college graduates whose college curriculum 
consisted chiefly of humanities (philosophy, the fine arts, liter- 
ature, languages, or history), but also contained some specialized 
work in a branch which led either to a high-paid position, or to 
one humanly satisfying even if low-paid (such as that of clergy- 
man or teacher), were highly pleased with their education in 
the humanities. But those who had stressed humanities and 
who had merely drifted after graduation into whatever job was 
available and for which they had not been specifically prepared, 
tended to regret that they had taken humanities rather than 
what would have provided a better livelihood. The writers of 
the report suggest that perhaps what higher education ought 
to provide is a combination of general education in the 
humanities plus some specialized education in something which 
will be helpful towards earning a living.** Just that combination 
is, in fact, what the educational system devised by Ignatius 
provided in his own day. It taught the students how to live with 
intelligently grounded peace of soul while it simultaneously 
furnished them with the best means of securing a livelihood 
in their era. 


In almost any class in a college of liberal arts, there will be 
some bright students who have a deep and spontaneous interest 
in their subject and are studying it chiefly or merely for its own 
sake. But usually they will be a minority, and perhaps a small 
one; the majority will be studying the subject not alone because 
it is a good in itself but also—and sometimes chiefly—because of 
its usefulness for living or even for a livelihood. Yet among this 
majority are many with such characters that they will contribute 
much to the welfare of civil and ecclesiastical society. Some 
professors become attracted to the minority studying the subject 
for its own sake to such an extent that they tend to restrict 
88 Havemann, E., and West, P. S., They Went to College, The College 
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efforts and planning almost exclusively to them, and to bestow 
little attention on the need of the majority. Such an attitude 
seems foreign to Ignatius’ viewpoint. He certainly would give 
special attention to youths likely to attain to the excellence in 
studies which he wanted, as he did to Ribadaneira. But he 
did not restrict his concern or planning to them alone. The 
horizon of his charity and the catholicity of his interest were so 
great that he wanted to help anyone who, through being helped, 
might aid others and become a leaven in Church or state.* 

Christ commanded the Church to teach, rule, and sanctify 
all men—not merely the small minority of the brilliant who are 
interested in study for its own sake. Catholic schools are an 
instrument through which the Church exercises her magistracy, 
and Ignatius was aware of that. He did or wrote nothing to 
indicate that he wanted to restrict the benefits of his education 
to a small minority of those who were admitted. Rather, he 
wanted the good they would produce to be extended as widely 
as possible, both in the diversity of subjects taught and in the 
number of the students.‘ He showed himself aware that edu- 
cation is not merely a process of perfecting the individual 
student, but also a process by which a society perpetuates its 
way of life. This is especially true of the ecclesiastical society, 
the Church, which perpetuates Christian living through the 
Christian paideia imparted in her schools. 


His Democratization of Education 


It also becomes clear that Ignatius was an early promoter of 
the democratization of education—not in the sense that he 
thinned down education until everyone could possess a diploma, 
but in the sense that he made solid education available to all 
boys who had the ability and energy to take it. The educational 
theorists of the earlier Renaissance, like Vergerius, Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini, and Erasmus, were thinking principally of the 
education of princes or nobles, in small groups in palaces where 
the instruction was almost tutorial. But Ignatius was thinking 
chiefly of the free education of the poor in large numbers. In 
fact, such large numbers were an indispensable means if Ignatius’ 
far reaching social objectives were to remain more than mere 
velleities. Assuredly, the leavening of society which he envisaged 
39Cons p.7, c2, n.1, D. See also, Ignatius’ letter to Araoz, cited just above, 
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required a few outstanding, well-trained leaders; but it also had 
need of large numbers of followers trained to a similar outlook. 
Without help from such followers in large numbers leaders were 
little likely to obtain positions where they could exert their 
influence, or to function with success. The leaven would not 
lighten the dough, but the dough would smother the leaven. 
Ignatius was too practical-minded to set up ends without being 
willing to take an indispensable means to achieve them. 


He did make provision for large numbers, not only in his 
schools but also in their single classes. For example, Nadal wrote 
to Ignatius in December, 1548, that there were over 180 students 
in the class of the rudiments of grammar at the College of 
Messina. The following year witnessed a division and redistri- 
bution; but even then many of the classes were large: 78 in 
Third Grammar, 56 in Second, 40 in First, 14 in Humanities, 
16 in Rhetoric, 10 in Greek, and a total of 214.‘ If the conjecture 
made on page 179 of 270 to 300 pupils studying Latin grammar 
and logic in the entire city of Rome in 1551 is even remotely 
correct, we can see how the percentage of the population 
receiving education rapidly grew. For already in 1552 there 
were 800 pupils in the free Roman College alone.*? The rapid 
growth of the Roman College probably caused some decrease 
of enrollment in other schools of the city, but they were not 
closed. By 1561 the Roman College, now a university, had 750 
students, of whom 868 were in the classes of grammar, 180 in 
humanities and rhetoric, and 52 in arts and theology.** 


The class management of such large numbers of boys, so 
many of whom were squirming youngsters from ten to sixteen, 
must have been difficult. But small classes, however ideal they 
would be, were impossible with such multitudes in the schools. 
Consequently Ignatius wanted the methods of instruction 
adapted to the numbers. To a scholastic teaching Latin in Padua 
he wrote in 1554 that a method of correcting themes recom- 
mended by Erasmus is in itself excellent and exact, but it “does 
not seem feasible when there is question, as in our schools, of 
a large number of students. So do what you can to adapt the 
method to the circumstances.”*4 
41 Farrell, op. cit., p. 38. 
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His Adaptation of the Earlier 
Humanistic Education 


During the years when Ignatius was writing his Constitutions, 
the more narrow humanistic education of the later Renaissance 
had not yet been embodied in educational treatises of any 
importance. It was still merely a growing practice which was 
to be formulated into theory only much later. But the case is 
different with the educational concepts of the earlier humanists, 
such as Vergerius, Vittorino, Guarino da Verona, and Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini. They had expressed their theories of edu- 
cation in treatises which were in wide circulation throughout 
Ignatius life. The fact that he sought and read the constitutions 
of other universities*® shows his propensity to gather sound ideas 
wherever he could. However, as far as I know, we do not have 
positive evidence that he read these treatises of the earlier 
humanists, or that he did not. But their ideas, especially those 
of the widely read Vergerius, were part of the very atmosphere 
of Rome in the mid-sixteenth century. It is extremely unlikely 
that these treatises or their principal concepts were unknown to 
Ignatius, or at least to Lainez, Nadal, Polanco, or Ignatius’ other 
consultors on education. 


With the wisdom and practicality of a saint favored with 
mystic union with God, somehow or other Ignatius plucked the 
best elements which the systems of the earlier humanists con- 
tained and avoided their gravest deficiencies. Thus he gave to 
the men of his day what their tastes and their needs demanded 
that they might live well in their contemporary social and 
political order; but he made certain, too, that the students in 
his schools would have available solid, scientific philosophy and 
theology which would enable them to have an adult’s Catholic 
outlook on life. That outlook was the intellectual end which 
he sought by his educational system. The result of all Ignatius’ 
planning was his well-rounded concept of educating the whole 
man to natural and supernatural virtue, that Christ may be 
formed in him, and that he himself may become a happy citizen; 
indeed, an effective citizen of civil society and simultaneously 
an intelligent, energetic citizen of Christ’s kingdom in this world, 
steadily earning his way to the eternal happiness achieved by 
glorifying God. 


45 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. xxi, Ixxii. 
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His Aim of Training the Whole Man to 
Christlike Participation in Society 


The heart of the thought of the earlier humanistic educators 
is this: that the pupil should be developed into “the complete 
man” with all his faculties trained to excellence or virtue, in order 
that he may capably benefit the society of his day.** This same 
central thought is present in Ignatius’ Constitutions and pro- 
cedures. There is concern for the bodily health of the students;*’ 
this is gymnastic at least in germ. There is training of the 
intellect, throughout the whole curriculum of grammar, the arts, 
and theology. There is constant exercise in self-expression or 
eloquence and in disputation to meet the tastes and needs of 
the age. There is training of the aesthetic faculties and emotions, 
through the study of ancient literature, including rhetoric, poetry, 
and history. If training in the vernacular languages and litera- 
tures had been part of the educational systems of the day from 
which Ignatius drew, he would no doubt have appropriated 
this training along with his other borrowings. There is not 
merely training of mind concomitantly acquired through 
mastering these studies, but also, through the crowning courses 
in philosophy and theology, the imparting of an extensive body 
of knowledge which makes up a scientifically grounded theistic 
philosophy of life—a philosophy which gives true significance 
and worth-while meaning to the life of man both in this world 
and the next. There is constant encouragement of the student 
not only to moral and sacramental living but also to the exercise 
of all the supernatural virtues which lead to the highest union 
with God. There is constant insistence on the social purposes of 
education. There is the equipping the man not only to live as a 
Christian gentleman but also to earn his living in a way satisfying 
to himself and beneficial to society. For, as we have seen, the 
subjects taught in Ignatius’ curriculum were in his day the surest 
road for a poor boy to achieve economic security; and without 
such security even a highly trained man is little likely to 
function as a leader. 


46 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, p. 185; see also Burckhardt, op. cit., pp. 
134, 135 on the many-sided man (l’uomo uniervsale); and pp. 136-152 on 
the many all-sided men who were seeking fame in the fifteenth century. 
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His Objective of Imparting a Well-Reasoned 
Catholic Outlook on Life 


By their educational systems, Plato and Aristotle had striven 
to communicate the viewpoint of a virtuous citizen. Vergerius, 
Vittorino, and the other early humanistic educators read not 
piecemeal but as wholes the works of Plato and Aristotle, as 
also the books of the Bible and some Christian classics, in search 
of a pattern of living. From these works they garnered significant 
ideas, and strove to employ them in imparting to their pupils 
the Weltanschauung of a complete and virtuous Christian citizen. 
Ignatius was a follower of this tradition. 

As we see so clearly from the remarkable twelfth chapter of 
Part Four of his Constitutions, the aim which he envisaged for 
the intellectual factors in the training of the whole man was 
the imparting of a scientifically grounded Catholic outlook on 
life—a body of wisdom molded to inspire the student to pursue 
the perfection of his whole self for this world and the next, and 
then to promote a similar perfection of his neighbor. Convinced 
that this perfection would improve the social order both 
ecclesiastical and civil, he so arranged the subjects in his 
curriculum as to make it not only a means to impart that outlook, 
but also the most effective means possible, in view of con- 
temporary interests and needs. 

In this curriculum, he made theology the most important 
and crowning branch, and philosophy an aid to it, and the 
languages an aid to the learning and use of both. This last 
point was particularly true of Latin, but some attention was 
also given to Greek, Hebrew, and the vernaculars. Since the 
educated men of his period had high admiration for Ciceronian 
Latin, Ignatius stressed practice in Ciceronian style. Since he 
wished the students to form their personal convictions through 
much self-activity rather than through a passive absorbing of the 
professors’ views, and since his times were filled with public 
disputations in Latin which Catholics held either with Protestants 
or among themselves, Ignatius stressed practice in declamation, 
disputations, and “circles” in which small groups of students held 
“repetitions.” 

Also, in his curriculum Ignatius did not limit the interests 
of his students to any one era, such as classical antiquity, or 
medieval culture with the speculative genius of scholasticism, 
or the Renaissance with its preoccupation with style and form. 
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Rather, he widened the student’s vision to take in the whole of 
Christian culture. In his curriculum there were, not only Latin 
and Greek and Aristotelian philosophy and scholastic theology, 
but also Scripture and positive theology which included the 
Fathers of the Church. Hence his schools were a home in which 
the whole heritage of Christian culture was made an object of 
study, and was transmitted to future generations with at least as 
much efficiency as in any other schools of the era. 

He was, indeed, eminently a practical organizer choosing 
what was particularly useful to attain his end in his own times. 
All the elements in his system conspired to prepare the students 
to be and to do what they should to live well throughout this 
life and the next. 


His Models 


An effective educational system will offer its students not 
merely a well-reasoned theory of education, but also concrete 
exemplifications of the theory through the presentation of 
inspiring models. The model of so many humanists was some 
man like Demosthenes, Cicero, or Caesar. Anyone who reflects 
on the important role which Ignatius expected his Spiritual 
Exercises to take in the formation of the students in his schools 
will see immediately that in his educational system the model 
and ideal was again the medieval but perennial one, the saint, 
and the Pattern of saints, the Christ.*® 


Summary of Ignatius’ Concept of Education 


Briefly put in resumé, Ignatius’ concept of the education 
which he hoped to impart through his colleges and universities 
was the concept of harmoniously developing the whole man 
with all his faculties natural and supernatural, that through 
his self-activity and rumination he may have a well-reasoned 
Catholic outlook on life; that he may become a copy of Christ 
in his being and in his actions; that, consequently, he may be 
happy in this world as a citizen beneficial to society both 
ecclesiastical and civil, and eventually have a rich participation 
in the eternal joys of the Beatific Vision. 


Its Similarity to That of the Encyclical 
Divini Illius Magistri 
Ignatius’ concept of education was like a diamond in the 


48 This is the lesson of the last three weeks of Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises. 
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rough on which later educators have produced more and more 
highly polished facets. It has found its latest and perhaps finest 
expression in these paragraphs from the encyclical of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of Youth, 
(Divini Illius Magistri.)*° 


I. Education for This Life and the Next 


It is therefore as important to make no mistake in 
education as it is to make no mistake in the pursuit of the 
last end, with which the whole work of education is 
intimately and necessarily connected. In fact, since 
education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here below, in order 
to attain the sublime end for which he was created, it is 
clear that there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present 
order of Providence, since God has revealed Himself to 
us in the Person of His Only Begotten Son, who alone is 
‘the way, the truth and the life, there can be no ideally 
perfect education which is not Christian education. 

From this we see the supreme importance of Christian 
education, not merely for each individual, but for families 
and for the whole of human society, whose perfection 
comes from the perfection of the elements that compose 
ita... 

II. The Subject of Education 


In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of 
Christian education is man whole and entire, soul united 
to body in unity of nature, with all his faculties natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason and Revelation 
show him to be; man, therefore, fallen from his original 
estate, but redeemed by Christ and restored to the super- 
natural condition of adopted son of God, though without 
the preternatural privileges of bodily immortality and 
perfect control of appetite. There remain, therefore, in 
human nature the effects of original sin, the chief of which 
are weakness of will and disorderly inclinations. 


Ill. The Environment of Education 


In order to obtain perfect education, it is of the utmost 
importance to see that all those conditions which surround 
the child during the period of his formation . . . correspond 
exactly to the end proposed... . 


49 hey Christian Education of Youth, America Press Edition, pp. 3, 19, 20, 
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. . . Catholics, in agitating for Catholic schools . . . 
do not intend to separate their children either from the 
body of the nation or its spirit, but to educate them in a 
perfect manner, most conducive to the prosperity of the 
nation. Indeed, a good Catholic, precisely because of his 
Catholic principles, makes the better citizen, attached to 
his country, and loyally submissive to constituted civil 
authority in every legitimate form of government. 

In such a school . . . the study of the vernacular and 
of classical literature will do no damage to moral virtue. 
... [His necessary caution will not] in any way hinder the 
Christian teacher from gathering and turning to profit, 
whatever there is of real worth in the systems and methods 
of our modern times. .. . [The] noble traditions of the 
past require that the youth committed to Catholic schools 
be fully instructed in the letters and sciences in accordance 
with the exigencies of the times. They also demand that 
the doctrine imparted be deep and solid, especially in 
sound philosophy... . 


IV. End and Object of Christian Education 


A. To Form the True Christian 


The proper and immediate end of Christian education 
is to cooperate with Divine grace in forming the true and 
perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those 
regenerated by Baptism, according to the emphatic ex- 
pression of the Apostle: “My little children, of whom I am 
in labor again, until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 4, 19). 
For the true Christian must live a supernatural life in 
Christ—“Christ who is your life” (Col. 3, 4)—and display 
it in all his actions: “that the life also of Jesus may be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh” (2 Cor. 4, 11). 


For precisely this reason, Christian education takes in 
the whole scope of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and _ social, 
not with a view of constraining it in any way, but in 
order to elevate, regulate and perfect it, in accordance 
with the example and teaching of Christ. 

Hence the true Christian, product of Christian edu- 
cation, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges and 
acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the current 
term, the true and finished man of character. . . 
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B. To Form Active and Capable Citizens 


The true Christian does not renounce the activities of 
this life, he does not stunt his natural faculties; but he 
develops and perfects them, by coordinating them with 
the supernatural. He thus ennobles what is merely natural 
in life and secures for it new strength in the material and 
temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal. 

This fact is proved by the whole history of Christianity 
and its institutions, which is nothing else but the history 
of true civilization and progress up to the present day. 
It stands out conspicuously in the lives of the numerous 
saints, whom the Church, and she alone, produces, in 
whom is perfectly realized the purpose of Christian edu- 
cation, and who have in every way ennobled and benefited 
human society. 


St. Ignatius never wrote his concept of education as succinctly 
as His Holiness did in those few paragraphs of the encyclical. 
But he would have read them with joy, for all their component 
elements are scattered through his Constitutions on education. 


RA Rego l Gl 
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OF 
IGNATIUS’ CONSTITUTIONS ON EDUCATION 


CHAPTER 9 


PRINCIPLES IN THE SPIRIT OF ST. IGNATIUS’ 
CONSTITUTIONS ON EDUCATION 


\ \ E ARE now in position to attempt to exact 
by analysis the lifegiving spirit of St. Ignatius’ Constitutions and 
other writings on education, and to bring his chief principles to- 
gether in a resumé. By the term “spirit” I mean a group of 
inspiring principles which pervade and direct thought or action. 
A set of principles make up a man’s spirit; and from them flow 
the directives of procedure which he issues. The directives are 
more detailed and more easily changed with varying contingent 
circumstances.‘ In the light of the foregoing chapters, the 
following principles, documented earlier in this book, are 
certainly among the component elements of the spirit of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions on education. 


An Awareness that Education Is a Means 
to the End of His Society 
1. He regarded education as a means of attaining the end of 
his Society, the salvation and perfection of the students, in order 
that they in turn might promote the salvation and perfection of 
their fellow men, and thus vigorously and intelligently leaven 
society with the spirit of the Kingdom of Christ. 
He hoped that the students would learn how to live well in 
this life and the next. 


A Care to Impart a Scientifically Reasoned 
Catholic Outlook on Life 


2. In the intellectual order, the end to which Ignatius wished 
his curriculum to lead was a scientifically reasoned Catholic 


1 For Ignatius’ and the early Jesuits’ terminology in these matters, see 
below, pp. 196, 197 in Chapter 10. 
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outlook on life, that is, one which the student has thought 
through to his own personal conviction, in contrast to the 
memorized knowledge which is characteristic of a child. That 
outlook was the focus of integration for all the other elements 
in his system. It was what would enable, as well as inspire, the 
students to perfect themselves and to contribute intelligently 
and effectively to the welfare of society. 


A Training of the Whole Man to the 
Excellence of All His Faculties 


3. In Ignatius’ concept, education was a process of training 
the whole man to the excellence or skill of his natural and 
supernatural powers; that is (to use the philosophical term not 
in common usage in his day), to the virtue of his faculties both 
natural and supernatural. In this training of all the human 
powers, an important and basic place was given to intellectual 
formation. Ignatius expected the students to achieve it chiefly 
by truly mastering the subjects of study, among which he 
emphasized those contributing most to the well-reasoned Catholic 
outlook on life. He wanted the students, through self-activity 
in pondering the matter learned, in writing it, and in discussing 
it at circles or disputations, to develop deep convictions about 
the truths comprising that outlook. Furthermore, Ignatius 
prescribed this entire course of training to attain a purpose 
clearly conceived: to prepare each student for life in his con- 
temporary social order by making him, in his nature and actions, 
a copy of Christ. In other words, Ignatius desired to give him 
on earth a happy life beneficial to society, and afterwards 
everlasting joy proportionate to the service he had given to 
God and man. 


A Conscious Effort to Make Education 
Both Intellectual and Moral 


4. The education which Ignatius wanted to be imparted in 
his colleges or universities was both intellectual and moral. It 
comprised both religious instruction and religious training, with 
each of them adapted to the ages of the students. On the 
university level, the instruction consisted in scientific theology. 
Since theology furnishes the strongest motives of religious living, 
it was only natural that he made it the most important subject 
in the entire curriculum. Already in his era he inculcated what 
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the Church has in recent times expressed so succinctly in her 
code of canon law: “All the faithful should be so educated from 
childhood on . . . that religious and moral education have the 
principal place.”? 


A Preservation of the Preeminence of Theology, 
Supported by Philosophy 


5. Among all the subjects in the curriculum of his universities, 
Ignatius rightly gave the place of greatest importance to theology. 
It furnishes the evidence for the truths which are manifestly the 
chief source of the well-reasoned Catholic outlook, and the 
most efficacious motive of vigorous Christian living. 

Second in importance in his universities was the philosophy 
of scholasticism, which forms the intellectual foundation of 
theology and is of so much help to it. For those who have not 
yet accepted the proofs of the fact that God has made a 
revelation, this philosophy is the foremost source of an adult's 
theistic viewpoint on life and conduct. 


Abundant Self-Activity of the Students 


6. Ignatius desired the students to attain to true excellence 
in their fields of study through abundant personal activity which 
trained their intellectual powers. He wanted them to hear 
capable lecturers, but he was not content with that. After the 
lectures delivered to large groups, the students were to debate 
and discuss the matter in small “circles.” They were also to 
write, practice stylistic excellence, deliver declamations and 
speeches, and engage in public disputations. Remembering a 
lesson from his own schooling in the capital of France, he 
wanted his schools to be conducted, as he wrote in the letter to 
Father Araoz cited above on page 23, al modo de Paris, con 
mucho exercitio. 


Personal Interest of the Professors 
in the Students 
7. Ignatius wished the professors in his schools to display a 
personal interest in their individual pupils, as far as this was 
possible. Many statements in the Fourth Part of his Constitutions 
—for example, in Chapters Six, Seven, and Sixteen—show that 


2 Canon 1372 of the Code of Canon Law. 
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this interest was to extend to their spiritual welfare and their 
intellectual progress. 


A Transmitting of Old Truths and a 
Discovering of New Ones 


8. Ignatius’ universities, like other universities of his age, 
were conceived primarily as institutions to teach and to transmit 
the cultural heritage of the past. They emphasized the fields 
which have greater effectiveness in imparting the intellectual 
foundations of the theistic outlook on life. But they also provided 
a home for original thinkers and for men devoted to research. 
Although Ignatius did not name research among the chief 
purposes of his universities, he did encourage Canisius, Lainez, 
and others to engage in it. And working in the university 
tradition which Ignatius established, Bellarmine, Suarez, Maldo- 
natus, Cornelius a Lapide, Clavius, Clavigerius, and others did 
carry on research, especially but not exclusively in the sacred 
sciences.’ They also grappled with the problems of discovering 
what light revelation could throw on the philosophical, theo- 
logical, exegetical, social, and even political problems of their era. 


A Care to Have the Training Psychologically 
Fitted tu the Ages of the Students 


9. Ignatius devised a system of education in which the 
training was psychologically fitted to the capacities and interests 
of growing youths. When the students were in the period of 
memory from approximately ten to fourteen, Ignatius prescribed 
the practice of Latin conversation and the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry. When they were at the age of awakening 
reason, from about fourteen to seventeen or eighteen, Ignatius 
gave them philosophy in the form of Aristotelian logic, physics, 
metaphysics, ethics, and mathematics. Thus by the age of 
approximately eighteen, when a youth would be thinking much 
of what he would do in life, Ignatius had him ready to elect 
a career by which he would benefit society while gaining a 
’ For the contributions of the Society of Jesus to the formation of the 

sacred sciences, see the collection of essays by the Jesuits Paolo Dezza, 

Giuseppe Filograssi, Paolo Galtier, Ulpiano Lopez, Agostino Bea, 
Ignazio Ortiz de Urbina, Pietro Leturia, and Pasquale M. D’Elia, in 
La Compagnia di Gesu e le Scienze Sacre, Conference Commemorative 
del Quarto Centenario dalla Fondazione della Compagnia di Gesu 
Lenute alla Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 5-11 Novembre, 1941, Ana- 


lecta Gregoriana, Series Theologica, Vol. XXIX, Sectio A (N. 3), pp. 
1-268. 
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livelihood in a way satisfying to himself, and he was ready to 
prepare himself for it by higher studies in one of the university 
faculties of his era—theology, law, or medicine. 

While the students were under the lower faculty of languages 
until the age of fourteen in what corresponds to secondary 
education today, Ignatius had them study languages, the means 
by which ideas are expressed. But when, fifteen or more, they 
had passed under the higher faculties of arts or theology and 
were in what corresponds to higher education today, he had 
them at grips with the ideas themselves. 


A Devising of Means Truly Adequate 
to Achieve the Ends Envisaged 


10. Ignatius realistically ferreted out means truly suitable for 
his own time to attain his educational objectives which he so 
clearly conceived. 

His purpose in the concrete was to pour into the society of 
his day, the era of the Renaissance, men eager and able to seek 
their own salvation and perfection, and then to exert a vigorous 
Catholic influence on society. As means to achieve this, he 
devised a curriculum of general or liberal education in human- 
ities, natural sciences, philosophy, and theology. This plan put 
the pupil under the lower faculty, that of language, (or, to use 
modern terminology, into secondary or high school education ) 
at the age of ten or eleven, and it enabled him to complete his 
university education in early youth—often by the age of twenty- 
one or twenty-two—so that he could start his career while he 
still had the initiative, eagerness, and ingenuity of youth. 
Ignatius carried his plan of education into execution by organ- 
izing one university, the Roman College, which he hoped would 
be copied throughout the entire Society. 


A Care of Timeliness, through Adaptation of 
Procedures to Places and Times 


11. Ignatius laid great stress on the necessity of adapting 
educational procedures to the varying circumstances of times, 
places, and persons. For he considered procedures to be but 
means to perennial ends. In his educational scheme, there are 
timeless elements, such as the preeminence of theology, valuable 
to all generations, and there are timely elements which were 
especially suitable and valuable to the people of his own day, 
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such as concern for Ciceronian literary graces in writing Latin. 
This timeliness is among the chief reasons why his education 
was so popular and consequently so successful in its day, and 
is certainly part of the spirit of his Constitutions on education. 
Also, because of his repeated insistence on adaptation to 
varying circumstances, the educational scheme which he be- 
queathed to his order is a flexible one which can be easily 
adapted to the varying interests and needs of different regions 
and successive eras. One of the clearest and strongest of his 
many pronouncements on this subject is the passage which gave 
rise to the successive drafts of a Ratio Studiorum.* 

On the other hand, nostalgic yearning for an educational 
plan which was suitable to eras of the past, or a forlorn hope 
of bringing back its features which had ceased to be timely, 
was not a part of his spirit. No evidence in his writings indicates 
that it was. 


An Alertness to Gather the Best Elements | 
Emerging in the Educational Systems of the Day 


12. Ignatius appropriated what he deemed the best elements 
in the educational systems of his day, and organized and 
Catholicized them with improvements of his own. Many of 
those elements were just emerging in the most progressive 
educational institutions, and were viewed with suspicion by 
_ other educators of his day, too attached to a traditional and 
comfortable way of doing things. 

In place of the haphazard succession of studies in the 
Italian schools of his day, Ignatius devised a series of successive, 
integrated studies from Latin grammar up through theology. 
But when reason arose he was flexible and ready enough to let 
various branches be studied concomitantly rather than in series.° 
The sum total of the subjects made up an ingeniously integrated 
curriculum, well adapted to the peculiar needs of the times. 


A Care to Preserve, Discard, and Add 
According to Contemporary Needs 
13. In adapting education to the tastes and needs of his own 
era, Ignatius was sage and courageous enough to preserve from 
2 CONS D4. c LOpI ae eC (at 
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For other instances of Tenatius’ flexibility see Herman, La Pédagogie 
des Jésuttes, pp 66-68, 107. 
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the past the truly perennial, to discard what was obsolete, and 
to add what the new tastes and needs of the day demanded. 

He was large and liberal enough to cling to what was best 
in medieval education, especially philosophy and theology. He 
discarded what was obsolete, a training in philosophy or theology 
grown excessively and needlessly subtle, and all too often 
pursued for mental discipline rather than for worth-whileness 
of content. Finally, he had vision enough to absorb the best 
elements in the educational theory of his day. Most of the best 
features of the liberal education of the earlier Renaissance 
were incorporated into his Constitutions. 

In all this he struck a middle path. Many educators of the 
Renaissance, like those of the declining University of Cologne, 
clung to the exclusively philosophical and theological education 
with a lack of regard for the desires of their contemporaries. 
Others, like Erasmus, discarded scholasticism and put in its 
place a humanistic education drawn from ancient literature 
alone. They threw out not only the decayed accidentals of over- 
elaborate form and over-technical language, but also the worth- 
while substance with them. But Ignatius, through experimenta- 
tion, joined the two, the old and the new. Thus, he set up a 
system which remained ahead of its competitors for far over a 
century. He was at once conservative and _ audaciously 
progressive. 


A Courageous Yet Prudent Spirit of 
Experimentation and Discussion 


14. There is a spirit of experimentation running through the 
Constitutions. Ignatius himself was experimenting with curricula, 
methods, and multitudinous procedures all through the years 
during which he was writing them, and the numerous Clarifica- 
tions he added are the results of this growing experience. He 
not only experimented, but constantly consulted with others to 
learn their ideas. Likewise, he encouraged the superior and the 
subordinate officials in each college or university to hold 
frequent meetings for exchange of ideas.© He wanted the 
superior to have sufficient and well-defined authority to decide 
and to act, but he also wanted him to encourage and have much 
counsel before he acted. 


6 See Cons. p.4, c.17, esp. nn. 1, 6, H. 7, K. 
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A Care to Have a Complete Code 
of Liberal Education 


15. Ignatius’ educational scheme, if taken in its entirety of 
prescriptions for both higher and lower faculties, is indeed a 
Jesuit code of liberal education, or—to say the same in modern 
terminology—a Jesuit plan of general education.’ For his 
scheme imparted, first, training in the humanities. This was 
intended to develop ready skill to communicate ideas by writing 
or speaking, appreciation of artistic form in prose or verse, and 
the art of effective and polished self-expression or eloquence. 
His scheme imparted, second, knowledge of the group of 
subjects then named the arts: philosophy, the natural science 
of the day, and mathematics. Third, it brought the student to 
know scientific theology, the true keystone of a Catholic liberal 
education which unifies all the other subjects of the curriculum. 
The training in all three fields was well fitted to impart to the 
student, first, training of all the faculties of his mind and, second, 
a body of knowledge comprising a well-reasoned Catholic out- 
look on life. This outlook furnished him the ability to earn a 
living in his contemporary society, and the motives and 
inspiration to seek the perfection of his own self and that of his 
fellow men in the social order. 


It is to be noted that Ignatius did not hold any view which 
equated liberal education with training confined chiefly to 
humane letters in Latin and Greek. Such a shortsighted notion 
can be obtained from his writings only by removing from his 
educational plan that which he regarded as most important, the 
theology. Theology is the true crown of the liberal education 
which his Constitutions provide; and the humanities and philos- 
ophy are chiefly preparatory to it. If the theology and philosophy 
are left out, we no longer have Ignatius’ complete liberal educa- 
tion, but only the remnant which he planned for the secondary 
education of boys approximately ten to fourteen years of age. 


7 By general education I here mean paideia, the formation of a man— 
that is, the training of a youth to be a truly cultured man himself and 
to take his part capably in the cultural and social life of his era. 
Christian paideia, of course, is richer than Greek paideia because the 
Christian concept of man is richer than the Greek by as much as St. 
John’s concept of human nature excels Plato’s. For further develop- 
ment of this idea, see Appendix 3, “Paideia, Liberal Education, and 
General Education,” below, pp. 261-270. 
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Conclusion 


Gifted by God with the wisdom of a saint to absorb and to 
preserve the best educational elements of the past, with the 
prudence to discard what was obsolete, and with the farsighted 
courage to devise new measures to meet the new tastes and 
needs of his day in education, Ignatius truly deserves a place 
among the great Catholic educators of the world. 

His glory did not consist in excogitating in the abstract, like 
Plato, an idealized culture for an idealized man in an idealized 
society which would never exist on this earth. Rather, Ignatius 
proceeded by practical means towards a concrete objective, 
that of forming Christian men who would be equipped and 
eager to influence for good the men of their own era in the social, 
cultural, political, and religious environment about them at the 
moment. He wanted to train, not the whole man in the abstract, 
but the whole man for participation in his concrete environment 
and era. It was in his efforts to do this that Ignatius hit upon 
principles and ideals of education which are as perennial as the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of Youth, 
where they are reiterated by the Teaching Church. 

It is abundantly clear that much of his greatness arose from 
his keen awareness of the new needs and interests of his day. 
Some devisers of educational plans, like some writers of laws, 
tend to draw up their programs by studying the plans of the 
past and trying to include, in perhaps abbreviated form, every- 
thing which those plans or laws contained. Others look at their 
contemporary society and ask themselves: what measures will 
be most beneficial to men in these circumstances? These latter 
assuredly do not overlook the plans or laws of the past and the 
lessons of experience they offer. But they are aware that to try 
to retain all that the plans or laws of the past contained is to 
run the risk of absorbing many measures which, in a changed 
society, have ceased to be good means to the sound objectives 
for which they were originally devised. Hence, they are con- 
scious of the fact that human institutions are for the sake of men 
rather than men for the sake of the institutions; and in their 
planning they search chiefly for measures effectively beneficial 
to their fellow men in their present circumstances and needs. 
To be a planner of this second type was part of Ignatius’ 
character. 


CHAPTER 10 


IGNATIUS CONSTITUTIONS ON EDUCATION 
AND THE SPIRIT OF THE RATIO STUDIORUM 


lis Fourth Part of Ignatius’ Constitutions, 
as was mentioned above,’ is the basic Jesuit educational 
document which later treatises presuppose and apply. Yet it 
happens that the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, under which the 
Jesuit colleges became an unprecedented and unified system 
of schools throughout Europe until 1778, seems to receive more 
space in treatises about the history and theory of education. 
Hence, a discussion of the relationship between these two 
memorable documents? will form a fitting epilogue of this book. 


Gradual Formulation of Ignatius 
Principles of Education 


When Ignatius died on July 31, 1556, fifteen years had 
passed since he began to compose the Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus in 1541, and nine since 1547 when their revision 
became perhaps his most important occupation.? The most 
ancient draft of these Constitutions, (Text a), was under his 
hand from 1547 until sometime after July 21, 1550.4 In 1550 and 
1551, he showed a revised text, (text A), to various Fathers of 


1In Ch. 1, above, on p. 3. 

2This chapter draws heavily from a paper, “The Fourth Part of St. 
Ignatius’ Constitutions and the Spirit of the Ratio Studiorum,” which 
I read at the Congressus Scientificus which met in Rome, October 13-20, 
1953, to celebrate the Fourth Centenary of the founding of the Gre- 
gorian University. The paper has been published in Vol. 1, pp. 163-180, 
of Studi presentati nella sezione di storia ecclesiastica del Congresso 
Internazionale per tl IV Centenario della Pontificia Universita Gre- 
goriana, Roma, Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, 1954, 3 vols. Volume 1 
also carries the title: Studi sulla Chiesa antica e sull’ Umanesimo,\and 
is Vol. 70 of the series Analecta Gregoriana. 

3 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 4, Regulae S.I., p. 1; Dudon, 
Op. cit., p. 287 

4MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 4, Regulae S.I., p. 214; tom. 2, 
Textus Hispanus, pp. xliv, 127. 
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his Society who visited him in Rome. While this text was in 
process of experimental promulgation during the last six years of 
his life, Ignatius continually added revisions. Hence at his death 
in 1556 he left another text, called the Autograph, (Text B). 
This text, reviewed and used as the basis of the Latin 
translation, was the Spanish text, (Text C), approved by the 
First General Congregation of the Society in 1558. In 1594 the 
Fifth General Congregation approved another text, (Text D), 
with the Clarifications juxtaposed to the passages which they 
explained.®> In 1549 and 1550 Ignatius’ secretary, Polanco, 
composed a document entitled Constitutions of the Colleges 
(Constitutiones Collegiorum).6 These were intended for the 
houses in which Ignatius’ men were studying but not teaching. 
Shortly later Polanco also wrote a set of Rules for the Roman 
College (Regulae Collegii Romani) when that institution was 
opened in 1551.” Ignatius never formally approved the first of 
these two documents, the Constitutiones Collegiorum. But he 
incorporated part of their contents into Text B of the Constitu- 
tions of the Society, and caused part of them to be absorbed 
into the Regulae Collegiti Romani. In Text B of the Constitutions 
of the Society, Ignatius expressed his desire to avoid uniform 
Constitutiones which went into minute detail for all the colleges 
of the Society,* but he instructed local superiors to adapt to 
their own needs what was suitable for their particular circum- 
stances from the Regulae Collegii Romani. 

Why did Ignatius here recommend the Regulae Collegii 
Romani rather than the Constitutiones CollegiorumP Quite 
probably, as Father Peter Leturia points out,!° because the 
Constitutiones Collegiorum contained too many minute regula- 
tions to be imposed as Constitutiones on all the colleges or 
universities of the Society. Rather, Ignatius desired a separate 
treatise which would contain these regulations more capable of 


ae Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, Textus Hispanus, pp. xliv; 
6 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 4, Regulae S.I., pp. 213-245. 

7 Ibid., pp. 246-275 

8 Cons., p.4, c.7, n.2. 

9 Cons. p.4, c.7, n.2, C. 

10 P, de Leturia, S.J., “De ‘Constitutiontbus Collegiorum’ Patris Ioannis A. 
de Polanco ac de Earum Influxu in Constitutiones Societatis Tesu,”’ 
Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu, Vol. 7, Fasc. I (Jan.-June, 1938), 
pp. 1-30. See especially pp. 6, 7, 14. 
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change."! After his death his desires received their most notable 
fulfillment in the Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 

All the documents just mentioned, plus the letters and other 
writings or deeds of Ignatius considered in previous chapters of 
this book, reveal a gradual growth in Ignatius’ opinions about 
education. During all these years, as a result of his conning the 
constitutions of other institutions, selecting and discarding, dis- 
cussing with his companions, and experimenting with curricula 
and methods, the comprehensive guiding principles which com- 
pose his concept of Christian paideia were slowly being 
formulated in his mind. Between 1551 and 1556, when he had 
reached great clarity and deep conviction about the principles 
and far-reaching purposes of Jesuit education, he gave those 
principles clear expression in Part Four of the Constitutions of 
the Society of Jesus. 

Worthy of our attention here, too, is the letter of July 14, 
1551, which Father Hannibal du Coudret wrote to Polanco 
because of Ignatius’ request. As is evident from the digest given 
above in Chapter Six,’? it treats not comprehensive principles, 
but rather the daily practical procedures by which the Jesuits 
were striving to carry Ignatius’ principles into execution in their 
college at Messina: the division of the pupils into classes, the 
hours of lectures, the subjects and textbooks used in each class, 
and similar matters of administration. Polanco wrote a title on 
the letter by which he termed the account a Plan or Program of 
Studies: “De ratione studiorum. Messanae.”'* His term was aptly 
chosen, for Coudret’s account turned out to be a prototype, the 
first in a long series of editions of a Ratio Studiorum by which 
the Jesuits strove, in accordance with the ever changing circum- 
stances, for an ever increasing efficiency in carrying into practice 
Ignatius educational principles or spirit. 


Some Definitions of Terms and Distinctions 

At this point definition of some terms will aid the clarity 
of our discussion. In this chapter, by the term “spirit” I mean 
a group of inspiring principles which pervade and direct thought 
or action. Principles are taken to mean comprehensive truths or 
laws from which more detailed rules of procedure are derived. 
Ignatius often called such principles constituciones, Latinized as 
11 Cons. p.4, c.13, n.2, A. 
12 See above, pp. 107-109. The letter, written in Italian, is in MHSIT, 


Lit. Quad., tom. 1, pp. 349-358. 
13 Tbid., p. 349. 
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constitutiones. The terminology which he and his contemporary 
Jesuits used shows that they were well aware of such a difference 
between principles and the more minute directives or rules or 
duties of procedure. It is true that they sometimes employed 
the terms constitutions, precepts, and rules as synonyms. But 
more frequently they chose constitutiones to denote the large 
and more permanent principles, and regulae to signify the de- 
tailed and more easily changed directives for putting constitu- 
tiones into practice.‘* Ignatius himself had such a distinction 
clearly in mind when he wrote in the Preamble to the Clarifi- 
cations and Observations of his Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus (Proemium in Declarationes et Annotationes Constitu- 
tionum): 
But, beyond both [i.e., the Constitutions (Constituciones, 
Constitutiones) and the Clarifications (Declaraciones, 
Declarationes)|, which pertain to unchangeable matters 
and ought to be observed universally, other ordinations 
(ordenanzas, ordinationes) will also be necessary, which 
can be adapted to different times, places, and persons, in 
different houses, colleges, and ministries, though with 
uniformity retained among them all, as far as that is 
possible. There will not be treatment here of such 
ordinations and rules (destas tales ordenanzas o reglas, de 
huiusmodi ordinationibus vel regulis).*° 
Ignatius’ distinction in the use of terms survived to the time 
when the Ratio Studiorum of 1599 was composed, as a glance 
at its terminology will reveal. It frequently refers its readers 
to the Constitutiones of St. Ignatius; and its subdivisions carry 
titles such as Regulae Provincialis, Regulae Praefecti Studiorum, 
Regulae Communes Professoribus Classium Inferiorum, Regulae 
Academiae.'® 


Guiding Principles and Directives 
for Practical Procedure 


If one peruses Plato’s Republic, justly famous as a literary 
classic of educational theory, he finds in it inspiring presentation 


14 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 4, Regulae S.I., pp. 2*-5*, esp. 5*. 

15 Cons., Proemium in Declarationes et Annotationes Constitutionum, in 
MHSI, Mon Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, Textus Hispanus, pp. 264, 265; 
also in tom. 4, Regulae S.I., p.2*. 

16 See the text of the Ratio Studiorum in Monumenta Germaniae Paeda- 
gogica, Band V, tom. II, pp. 227, 234-480, esp. pp. 234, 276, 350, 460. An 
English translation is in E. A. Fitzpatrick, ed. St. Ignatius and the 
Ratio Studiorum, pp. 119-254. 
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of large guiding principles of education, but only a little about 
the practical procedures by which those ideals were to be 
achieved in daily practice. That little consists in the statement 
of the ages at which the pupils should take up the various 
branches of their curriculum. Similarly, if a student reads the 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth of our Holy 
Father Pope Pius XI, he finds the guiding principles of Christian 
education, but little about administrative procedure in the daily 
management of a school. 


In contrast to this if one studies the Bulletin of a Catholic 
university which presents its curricula, courses, schedules of the 
day, and requirements for admission or reception of degrees, at 
first sight he may observe only a few of those guiding principles 
of Catholic education. Yet he would err if he should conclude 
that they are unknown in that university. It may be true that 
they are not printed in a logically ordered series in the Bulletin, 
since no one tries to express everything he believes in any one 
place. But without any doubt, one spirit, one group of edu- 
cational principles, animates the encyclical and the Bulletin alike. 
The student cannot understand the Bulletin thoroughly unless 
he knows the encyclical. 


When many a reader first peruses the source materials 
assembled in the Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis Jesu, or 
when he tries to trace the evolution of ideas in the volumes of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica which treat of Jesuit 
education, or when he scans the Ratio Studiorum itself, he finds 
himself at first much like the student reading a university 
Bulletin. He finds chapter upon chapter filled with the practical 
decisions, administrative procedures, and other educational 
regulations of the sixteenth century, but only fleeting appear- 
ances of the underlying Jesuit philosophy of education. At 
least, as he examines the pages the major propositions of that 
philosophy do not rise before him in a logically arranged series 
likely to make a clear, orderly impression on his mind. All too 
easily he may understand the letter but miss the spirit. 

If, then, one desires to find the basic principles of Jesuit 
educational theory which underlie these documents, including 
the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, where will he tum? He must find 
the sources which reveal the principles which formed the out- 
look of those who composed that Ratio. 

Among these sources, the one of foremost importance is Part 
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Four of the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus. For in its 
seventeen chapters St. Ignatius has expressed the principles 
which will forever guide his followers in their educational work. 
An attempt has been made to present the most important of 
them above in Chapter Nine.’ The list given there, while 
assuredly not complete or exhaustive, is sufficient for present 
purposes. It is long enough to reveal that Part Four of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions contains so many perennial and inspiring educa- 
tional principles that it deserves to rank as a classic of Christian 
educational philosophy. It is characteristic of a classic to yield 
new light and inspiration amid the emerging needs of any new 
century. 


Comprehensive Principles Stressed Most 


In almost any educational document, some propositions 
clearly will be formulations of stable principles, and others 
clearly will be changeable directives or rules of practical pro- 
cedure for carrying the principles into daily practice. But, since 
principles underlie practice and, conversely, practice is im- 
plicitly in view when principles are formulated, no one can 
in all cases draw a thin but firm boundary-line between the 
principles and the rules of procedure which are variable 
according to the needs of new circumstances. Like Plato’s 
Republic, and even to a greater degree, Part Four of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions contains something about the organization of a 
school and daily practical procedure. But its greater glory is its 
clear and early formulation of so many perennial principles of 
Christian education—truths which have continually reappeared 
in the documents of the Teaching Church like the Code of Canon 
Law and the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. 


Practical Procedures Not Neglected 


However, although Ignatius was chiefly concerned with the 
large guiding principles of Catholic education while he was 
writing Part Four of his Constitutions, he was not oblivious of 
practical procedures and administrative instructions. For he 
wrote that in regard to the order and hours devoted to studies 
“there should be such conformity that in every region a pro- 
cedure is used which is there judged most expedient for greater 
progress in learning.” Then he added this Clarification which 


17 Above, pp. 185-193. 
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Divine Providence destined to have significant influence on the 
future course of Jesuit education: 

Concerning the hours of the lectures, their order, and 
their method, and concerning the exercises both in 
compositions (which ought to be corrected by the teach- 
ers) and in disputations within all the faculties, and 
those of delivering orations and reading verses in public 
—all this will be treated in detail in a separate treatise, 
approved by the General. This present Constitution 
refers its readers to it, with the remark that it ought to be 
adapted to places, times, and persons.** 

These are the historic words which, penned between 1551 and 
1556, gave rise to the long series of plans of studies, Rationes 
Studiorum: Father Nadal’s in approximately 1565;** Father 
Ledesma’s in approximately 1575, and those of committees in 
1586, 1591, 1592, 1599, and 1832. Many details of their evolution 
and experimental application can be traced in volumes such as 
the Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis Jesu Quae Primam 
Rationem Studiorum Anno 1586 Editam Praecessere, or Volumes 
II, V, IX, and XVI of the Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, 
or The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education of Father Farrell, or 
La Pédagogie des Jésuites au XVI° siécle of Father Herman. 

Just as Ignatius revised his Constitutions within sight of the 
Roman College, so too later Jesuit educators did most of the 
work of elaborating these successive drafts of a Ratio Studiorum 
in the same institution, both before and after it became known 
as the Gregorian University in honor of its great benefactor, 
Pope Gregory XIII (1572-1585). In drawing up the successive 
drafts, these men were motivated not alone by the hope of 
improving practical procedure in achieving Ignatius’ large ob- 
jectives. They were also fulfilling his instructions to adapt 
programs, methods, and procedures to places, times, and persons. 


The Ratio Studiorum of 1599 


The edition which has been best known in the history of 
education, the Ratio Studiorum officially approved by Very Rey- 
erend Father General Aquiviva in 1599, came at a fortunate 
moment in history. Neither the rise in importance of the ver- 
nacular writings nor the antipathies which sprang from the 
growing spirit of nationalism in so many newly unified countries 


18 Cons. p.4, c.13, n.2, and A. 
19 See Farrell, op. cit., pp. 76, 88. 
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had as yet disrupted the unity of culture to the present degree. 
Europe was still a res publica litterarum Latinarum. Hence the 
Ratio Studiorum could and did produce a unity of procedure 
throughout the far-flung hundreds of Jesuit colleges which were 
springing up in more and more cities, many of which had few or 
no other schools. Indeed, many of these schools were the first 
free public secondary schools founded by their cities. The Ratio 
was the instrument through which Ignatius’ ideals in education 
were effectively achieved on an unprecedentedly wide scale in 
Europe and the Americas. What Vinet or Sturm did to organize 
one school in one city, the Jesuits did for a whole system with 
correspondingly wider results. The number of their colleges 
increased to 372 by 1625, and to 612 by 1710. Shortly before the 
suppression of the Society in 1773, the Jesuits were also teaching 
in twenty-four universities (fifteen of which they directed 
completely), and they staffed 176 seminaries.*° 


Some of Ignatius’ great guiding principles were stated again 
in the Ratio, or at least alluded to. Yet it can be said with truth 
that not all of them were reiterated. There was no need to re- 
state them explicitly, since they were already so clearly con- 
tained in Part Four of the Constitutions which were always at 
hand for every Jesuit of any college, and since they were pre- 
supposed as being already known. A mere allusion to the prin- 
ciples, or the devising of a practice which recalled the principle 
and carried it into effect, was enough. 

The administrative decrees, reports, and recommendations 
about details of daily practice which occupy most of the space in 
the Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis Jesu were written by 
Jesuits like Fathers Nadal and Ledesma, or by numerous pro- 
vincials, official visitors, rectors, and experienced teachers. The 
Ratio Studiorum of 1599 was written by committees of fathers 
who could profit from the experience of their predecessors. 

Did these framers of the Ratio, whether remote or proximate, 
omit restatement of Ignatius’ educational principles in order to 
let them fall into desuetude or oblivion? If we could address 
this question to any of them, their answer would obviously be 
an emphatic denial. They would add that the Ratio Studiorum 
on which they were engaged was the detailed treatise, recom- 
mended by Ignatius, by which they hoped to achieve his 
principles in the daily practice of their own times. The cultural 


20 See Harney, op. cit., pp. 201, 202; Monroe, op. cit., pp. 422, 433. 
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milieu had already changed noticeably in the three decades since 
Ignatius’ death in 1556. Nizzoli's Observationes in Ciceronem, 
published in 1535 and again in revised form under the title of 
Thesaurus Ciceronianus in 1568, furnished the schoolmasters 
with a handier tool to promote Ciceronianism even more 
vigorously in the schools. Also, the enthusiasm for verse 
based on quantity and the complicated metrical forms of Horace 
and Catullus was waxing toward the strength by which it was to 
bring about the revision of the hymns of the Roman Breviary 
under Pope Urban VIII in 1632." It was only natural that these 
contemporary cultural vogues were reflected in the Ratio. 


It would also be improper to suppose that the Jesuits who 
from 1584 to 1599 comprised the various committees which were 
chiefly responsible for the final draft of the Ratio were trying to 
anticipate or solve all the problems of educational practice which 
future centuries were to bring, when population, schools, enroll- 
ments curricula, and finances would be enormously larger than 
in 1599. To attribute such an opinion to them would be tanta- 
mount to making them oblivious of Ignatius’ principle of adap- 
tation. They were fitting procedures to the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, and no doubt expected new committees, legitimately ap- 
pointed, to care for similar adaptation to the new cultural cir- 
cumstances of succeeding centuries. 


If someone who does not well know Part Four of the Consti- 
tutions reads the Ratio Studiorum, he may read chapter upon 
chapter without perceiving how fully it depends upon Ignatius’ 
text. He may read the rules directing the procedures of the 
professors of Sacred Scriptures, of Hebrew, of cases of con- 
science, of mathematics, of rhetoric, of humanities, or of gram- 
mar, and see no more than the daily practices used in Jesuit 
classrooms of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Even if 
he should synopsize the Ratio Studiorum, he would find on his 
paper no explicit statement of many of the guiding principles of 
Ignatius which have been listed above in Chapter Nine. He 
would have the letter of the rules (regulae) contained in the 
Ratio, but little of their vivifying spirit. He would be like the 


21 Most authoritative writers on Christian hymnody—such as Blume, 
Batiffol, and Britt—have expressed their regret about this revision 
made according to the passing tastes of the seventeenth-century hu- 
manists. See, for example, Britt, Dom Matthew, O.S.B., Hymns of 
the Breviary and Missal, pp. xxii-xxiv, 380; Germing, Matthew, S.J., 
pee Kuhnmuench, Otto J., S.J., Early Christian Latin Poets, pp. 
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student who seeks the spirit of a Catholic university by reading 
its Bulletin, without thinking at all of the principles contained in 
the encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth which the 
writers of the Bulletin presupposed as being already known. 

But if one reads the Ratio more attentively, he will find in it 
many references which make amply evident its dependence on 
Part Four of the Constitutions. We shall cite a few examples. 
Ignatius began Chapter Twelve with the words: “Since the end 
of the Society and of its studies is to aid our fellow men to the 
knowledge and love of God, .. .”*? In the Ratio the sentence has 
its echo in the Rules of the Provincial which begin with the 
same thought: “Since one of the principal ministries of our So- 
ciety is to transmit to those about us all of the schooling con- 
sistent with our institute in such a way that they may be brought 
to a knowledge and love of our Creator and Redeemer, .. .”** 
Rule 1 for the Professor of Philosophy reads: “Since the arts and 
the natural sciences prepare the mind for theology and help to a 
perfect knowledge and use of it, and of themselves aid in reach- 
ing this end, the instructor, . . . shall so treat them as to prepare 
his hearers, and especially the members of the Society, for 
theology and stir them up greatly to the knowledge of their 
Creator. ** This is direct use of a principle previously stated by 
Ignatius.*® Finally, the very letter of transmission by which the 
Ratio was promulgated on January 8, 1599 makes clear that this 
Plan of Studies is “this matter so highly recommended in our 
Constitutions.”?° 

Further multiplication of examples is unnecessary. Enough 
has been stated to recall the fact that the Ratio Studiorum of ' 
1599 is a supplementary document to Part Four of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions. This Program or Plan of Studies along with all its 
rules is an application of Ignatius’ large guiding principles to its 
own times. Moreover, it can be understood aright only if read 
in the light which the Constitutions of the Society of Jesus fur- 
nish. The Constitutions are related to the Ratio Studiorum as 
the sun is to the moon. 

The Ratio Studiorum is sometimes criticized for establishing 
too much central control. Today we may indeed wonder about 


22 Cons., p.4, c.12, n.1. 

23 Mon. Germaniae Paed., Band V, p. 234. 
24 Tbid., p. 328. 

25 Cons., p.4, c.12, nn.1,3. 

26 Mon. Germaniae Paed., Band V, p. 227. 
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the feasibility of governing so many colleges and universities in 
so many countries by one document which went into details as 
much as did the Ratio. If we think of something similar at pres- 
ent for even one country such as the United States, we immedi- 
ately grow apprehensive of the numerous dangers entailed. If a 
university is to remain on a level with its competitors, it must 
meet the interests and needs of its own city and region, as 
Ignatius showed himself very much aware. (The word “com- 
petitor” is used here with no connotation of opposition, but only 
to signify the stimulating friendly suggestiveness and emulation 
which are beneficial to all the parties concerned.) In the 
United States, for example, the social and cultural interests in 
Vermont or Texas are different in many details from those in 
Minnesota or Nevada. 

To conduct secondary schools, colleges, and universities ac- 
cording to the educational principles in Ignatius’ Constitutions 
in those widely separated regions is clearly feasible. But to put 
these institutions, especially those on the college or university 
level, under one code prescribing details of curriculum, text- 
books, and syllabi would be just as clearly fraught with danger. 
It would open the way to a system of central control, too great 
for the times, in which most of the decisions of moment are made 
by non-teaching administrators, while the professors of the 
academic fields have too little voice. It would soon lead to 
“spoonfeeding” the students in an era when other institutions are 
teaching them how to work by their own ingenuity. It would 
hamper initiative on the part of the best professors, because it 
would allow them no opportunity to exercise their urge towards 
the creative activity which is the soul of progress. In a Catholic 
school, it would make the professors unable to meet the compe- 
tition arising from the new measures which are being devised 
continually in the nearby secular universities, and cause these 
teachers to abandon effort in the face of frustration. Scholars 
and professors of eminence would be unwilling to work in the 
school, because they would know in advance that in it they 
would not have proper opportunity to progress, but would be 
encrusted instead in what is set. An institution which steadily 
impedes its best members from exercising creative activity can- 
not long flourish side by side with other institutions which en- 
courage prudent experimentation like that which Ignatius carried 
on unceasingly. Finally, because of all this it would be thwarting 
Ignatius’ injunction to adapt to the needs of places and times. 
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Such are the fears which consideration of the Ratio Studiorum 
may evoke in modern minds, habituated as they are to an era of 
competition and efficient organization in a vast and complicated 
social order. 

Those dangers are in truth real in the twentieth-century cir- 
cumstances which are vastly changed from those of the late six- 
teenth century. But we must beware of appraising a sixteenth- 
century document solely by a twentieth-century mentality. To, 
be understood aright, the Ratio must be studied from the view- 
point of the sixteenth century. At that time the dangers listed 
above were present too, as they always are. But they were re- 
mote, while another misfortune was proximate and pressing: an 
educational chaos spread throughout the whole social order. In 
nation upon nation there was a widespread lack of order and 
plan in education. City upon city had no secondary or higher 
schools of importance; and in those which existed in other cities, 
the organization was generally poor. Even the College of 
Guyenne, as we have seen, could remain at high efficiency only 
for a few decades because it had no good plan to provide re- 
placements of capable teachers. Moreover, population was 
scarcely one-twentieth what it is today. Libraries were still 
small, the subjects taught in schools were few, and the problems 
of education were in general far less complicated than today. 
The vernacular literatures had not yet become of great import- 
ance in Europe, still the res publica litterarum Latinarum. It 
was far more possible than today for the administrators, who 
had previously been scholars and teachers personally experi- 
enced in all the fields of the curriculum then prevalent in the 
schools, to know enough about the educational problems to 
manage them efficiently. There was far less danger than now 
that the higher officials might expect procedures which the 
teachers in the classrooms cannot carry out in daily practice. 

In those circumstances, the meeting of stimulating competi- 
tion was not the task of prime concern. Rather, the Jesuits’ work 
was that of initial organization, the setting up of an efficient 
system of public schools in the numerous cities which begged for 
them because as yet they had none. Those who draw order from 
chaos must often, for the true benefit of those whom they desire 
to help, rule firmly in minute detail until a new and genuinely 
beneficial state of affairs is firmly established. When that point 
is reached, it is prudent to relax much of the central control. 
Holding the mean proper to the times between centralization 
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and decentralization of authority is a matter of prudent adminis- 
trative adjustment which must go on continually. 

We should not be surprised if in the circumstances of the 
sixteenth century the composers of the Ratio Studiorum drew up 
regulations which would be too detailed for the circumstances 
and temperament of today. Their task was to do what they 
could towards solving the educational problem pressing upon 
them in their time, that is, to establish order in the midst of hap- 
hazard, inefficient procedure. Their glory is that they did their 
task well by devising what suited their own times. 

They could do nothing more than to leave to their distant 
successors the problem which was to become pressing only in 
future centuries: how, in the midst of salutary competition, to 
keep central control from growing so great that it stifles local 
initiative and progress, with the result that the people of a given 
region turn to other educational institutions which meet their 
new interests and needs. The composers of the Ratio Studiorum 
of 1599 could leave that problem to the future with confidence, 
because they knew that their successors, devoted to the compre- 
hensive principles in Ignatius’ Constitutions, would be guided by 
his injunction to adapt details of procedure to the circumstances 
of places and times. 


The Spirit of the Ratio Studiorum 


When the two documents are compared, Part Four of the 
Constitutions is found to contain more formulations of principles 
and to devote less of its space to practical procedures than the 
Ratio. The Ratio is more concerned with the rules and practices 
which were devised for the most efficient achievement in its own 
era of those principles of Ignatius which it presupposed rather 
than explicitly stated. But the identical group of Catholic ed- 
ucational principles which make up the spirit of Ignatius in 
Part Four of the Constitutions is also the spirit of the Ratio 
Studiorum. 

That is the important fact which has been overlooked by 
those who see in the Ratio Studiorum—or in the pages of the 
Monumenta Paedagogica Societatis Jesu—only a collection of ad- 
ministrative decrees or of practical procedures. This oversight 
leads them to grasp the letter but miss the spirit. 

It is true, as Father Frangois Charmot has well pointed out,’ 
that many of the practices of the Ratio Studiorum which were so 


27 La pédagogie des Jésuites, pp. 8-10. 
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apropos in their day have had to be abandoned with the passing 
of their milieu. The changed circumstances of new eras of his- 
tory made this necessary. But it is equally true, as we are now 
in position to observe, that the Jesuit educators were able to re- 
linquish those practices without abandoning any of the prin- 
ciples of their founder. Rather, when they ceased to apply this 
or that procedure which had become ill adapted to new cultural 
circumstances, they were faithfully putting into execution one of 
Ignatius’ important principles: that the separate treatise or Ratio 
Studiorum “ought to be adapted to places, times, and persons.” 

If a Jesuit should be challenged to define very briefly the 
spirit of the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, he could well make this 
reply: the spirit of the Ratio Studiorum consists of the group of 
comprehensive principles of Catholic education which St. 
Ignatius expressed in Part Four of his Constitutions, and which 
the Ratio presupposed and aimed to carry into practice with the 
greatest possible efficiency for its own era. 


APPENDIx l 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TEACHING 
OF LATIN 


alive objectives, methods, and results of the 
teaching of Latin in Ignatius’ schools were so vastly different 
from those pursued by teachers of Latin today that it is 
illuminating and profitable to sketch the history of their gradual 
alteration—even at the risk of some repetition through this effort 
to gather together isolated statements previously made in other 
contexts of this book. In fact, unless we are aware of this 
historical development in the teaching of Latin since Ignatius’ 
time, we cannot truly understand what he has written about 
Latin and about the function which it had in his scheme of 
imparting liberal education to the youth in his universities. 


Moreover, awareness of this historical development may 
well be helpful towards a needed rethinking of the function of 
Latin in modern Catholic liberal education. Such rethinking, 
accompanied by reformulation, is badly needed because Catholic 
liberal education is now operating in social, political, educational, 
and cultural circumstances so vastly different from those of 1556. 
If we do not have the perspective which this awareness can 
bring us, we shall be in danger of fumbling with means when 
we do not yet know clearly what are our ends. The position of 
Latin as a language in modern liberal education, particularly in 
that of lay youths, is admittedly a problem. Haphazard efforts 
can bring no constructive solution. They merely postpone the 
problem five or ten years at a time while it grows progressively 
worse. 


The Position of Latin in 
the Thirteenth Century 


Latin ceased to be a vernacular language sometime between 
600 and 800 A.D. By the latter date, it had gradually and almost 
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imperceptibly become in various regions early dialects of Spanish, 
French, Roumanian, and Italian. But no literature of importance 
had yet been written in these dialects. In fact, until about 1100 
practically no important writing was done in western Europe 
except in Latin. Since most of the books in which the cultural 
heritage of the past had been deposited were written in Latin, 
Latin long continued to be the language of the liturgy, diplomatic 
intercourse, learning, and education. The period when it flour- 
ished most as a flexible, easily usable medium of communication 
was that of the Christian humanism of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. During this era, its morphology and grammar were 
kept practically constant by the grammarians. But, in regard to 
its vocabulary, it was a living language which developed new 
words for newly discovered things or ideas. Consequently, it 
remained an adequate means to express the ideas of contemp- 
orary life. 

In the schools, Latin comprised almost the whole curriculum 
of the boys from the time they were five or seven until they 
began their higher studies at the age of twelve, or fourteen, or 
sixteen. As we have seen,’ it was taught chiefly by means of 
the direct method, in which the teacher makes Latin the medium 
as well as the end of his instruction. He trains the pupil 
instinctively to grasp the meaning directly from the Latin words 
rather than to translate them into words of his vernacular and 
then grasp the meaning from these. Furthermore, the pupils 
learned Latin so as to use it as an indispensable tool in their 
higher studies and then throughout life. Hence, the students 
studied Latin chiefly as a means of communication, that is, as 
a means of acquiring and expressing important ideas. They 
studied it to learn it as an art: the threefold art of speaking, 
reading, and writing it with fluency. By mastery of the art, they 
automatically acquired, as a by-product, considerable training of 
mind with transfer of training to other fields, and much cultural 
knowledge. 

The educated men of the time could use Latin with ease, 
with their minds on their thought rather than on a distracting 
and difficult search for words or endings. Nor were they 
hampered by fear of snobbish criticism if they happened to slip 
into a non-Ciceronian word or phrase. Their psychological 
experience while speaking Latin was not far different from that 


1 Pages 121-123. 
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of conversing in the vernacular. It is true that some spoke or 
wrote Latin poorly. But in every age many do that with their 
vernaculars too. Latin was then an international language which 
men of all the nations of Europe used with ease. This fact had 
so many obvious advantages that the educated men of the day 
seem never to have suspected that it might cease to exist. 


Latin in the First Half of 
the Sixteenth Century 


The position of Latin in the schools of the first half of the 
sixteenth century was still substantially what it had been in the 
thirteenth century. However, some additions and improvements 
had been made by the humanists. 

In the earliest Jesuit Schools, as in those of Sturm, or Vives, 
or Vinet, the study of Latin occupied almost all the curricular 
time and space of pupils from five or six to approximately 
fourteen. It did this because it was still useful and necessary 
for all the activities of life which required an education. Also, 
it had high monetary value because knowledge of it still opened 
the way to the choicest positions in state or commerce or Church. 
Hence, parents who desired their children to receive an education 
also wanted them to learn Latin; and the children themselves no 
more questioned its value than they challenge that of their 
vernaculars or of arithmetic today. The chief objective of 
teachers and pupils alike continued to be the simple one of. 
earlier centuries: the threefold art of speaking, reading, and 
writing the language with fluency. Latin was regarded as a 
medium of communication rather than as a field for mental 
gymnastics. In a word, Latin then served approximately all the 
functions or purposes which the vernacular does today in 
elementary, secondary, and lower college education. The study 
of it, like that of the vernacular today, was simultaneously 
utilitarian and cultural. 

The upshot was that the students had motives to study it well. 
Hence, they did truly master the threefold art of speaking, 
reading, and writing it with ease. And it was by that very fact 
of mastering it that they also automatically or accidentally 
acquired the training of mind and cultural knowledge. They 
began their speaking of Latin, and also their reading and writing 
it, through many years of easy material (often called “made 
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Latin” today ),” like the Colloquia of Heyden or Cordier or Father 
Van Torre with the vernacular translations arranged either in 
interlinear or parallel fashion, and like the Distichs of the 
unknown Cato. It was only after they had a control of the 
language, at least fair for their age, that they took up the classics 
with their complicated and difficult sentences. Also, it was only 
after they had acquired fluency in speaking the language through 
many years of practice and of use of the vernacular translations 
that they bestowed much attention on grammar as such. As in 
medieval times, the approach of the teacher in the earlier years 
was chiefly the direct method, though he brought in more and 
more of the analytical method as the years passed by. Use of 
the direct method brought the students a constantly growing 
sense of achievement, consisting in the pleasure felt in expressing 
themselves in a new language with ease. That experience of 
power has vastly more motivating force than abstract arguments 
about the training of mind which the student is gaining, par- 
ticularly when he does not observe the achievement in himself, 
his fellow students, or his elders. 


Evaluation of the Medieval 
and Renaissance Methods 


From modern studies in the psychology of learning, we know 
that there are two indispensable steps in the process of learning 
a new language well enough to speak, read, and write it with 
ease. The first is establishing memory associations between the 
words of the new language and the ideas they express—or, second 
best, between the words of the new language and the correspond- 
ing words of one’s native language which evoke the ideas. The 
second step is the frequent and steady repetition day after day 
which begets ready, spontaneous, automatic, and unconscious 
facility in using the words of the new language with complete 
ease. The easier, the more accurately, and the’ more pleasantly 
the memory associations are established, and the more frequent, 
pleasant, and steady the repetition, the more efficiently and 
completely will the new language be learned. 


The medieval teaching of Latin, up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, was weak in the first step, establishing memory 


2Some modern teachers maintain that immediately after learning their 
elements the pupils should read only classical authors such as Caesar 
and Cicero. They fear that if the students take up such “made Latin,” 
it may hinder them from developing a Ciceronian style in all its purity. 
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associations. Printing from movable metal type had not yet been 
invented, and the boys had no textbooks of grammar to which 
they could refer, or lists of words and their meanings, or exercise 
books. Even when they might glance upon or copy the Ars Minor 
of Donatus which belonged to the teacher, they found no 
semblance of helpful schematic arrangement of paradigms, or 
even any indication of where a sentence ended. What they saw 
looked something like the following, without any aid to the eye 
even to distinguish the statements from the questions.’ 
MUSA NOMEN APPELLATIVUM GENERIS' FEMININI 
NUMERI ‘SINGULARIS - FIGURAE) “SIMPLICIS GAS @s 
NOMINATIVI. ET. VOCATIVI QUOD DECEINABILG Ras ie 
NOMINATIVO HAEC MUSA GENETIVO HUIUS MUSAE 
DATIVO. HUIC MUSAE ACCUSATIVO HANG MGs at 
VOCATIVO O MUSA ABLATIVO AB HAC MUSA 
CONIUGATIONES VERBORUM QUOT SUNT TRES QUAE 
PRIMA SECUNDA TERTIA PRIMA QUAE EST VOUAE 
INDICATIVO MODO  TEMPORE PRAESENTI NUMER 
SINGULARI SECUNDA “PERSONA VERBO ACGCIIVGaea 
NEUTRALI A PRODUCTAM HABET ANTE NOVISSIMAM 
LITTERAM PASSIVO COMMUNI EE DEPONEN Tiga 
NOVISSIMAM SYLLABAM UT AMO AMAS AMOR AMARIS 
ET FUTURUM ‘TEMPUS EIUSDEM* MODI-IN BOs ia 
BOR SYLLABAM -MITETIT UT. AMO” AMABOR ia 
AMABOR 
But the second step, the constant practice which begets auto- 
matic recall, was provided exceedingly better than in our 
modern system of teaching Latin. The frequent repetition was 
afforded by the practice of Latin conversation, day after day for 
many years from the time when the pupil was five or seven 
through the rest of his years of schooling and then through the 
rest of his life. 
By Ignatius’ day the improvements which the humanists had 
added to the thirteenth-century practice were chiefly the 
following: 


First, they had produced for beginners small grammars with 
the declensions and conjugations schematically arranged to aid 
the eye. A good example is that of which Robert Estienne (1503- 
1559) is the supposed author. The edition which I was able to 
consult is a duodecimo of 83 pages printed in Paris in 1581. It 
bore the long but informative title reproduced below in 
Figure 16. 

This little book is an early step towards the legible typography 


3In Chase, Ars Minor, pp. 30, 38. 
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BEDE GEE 
NAISONS DES NOMS 


BT VERBES, QYEB DOIVENT $¢ ~- 


uoir entierement par cocurles enfans,auf- 
quels on veut bailler entrée ala 
langue Latine. 


BNSEMBLSE, 

Lyf MANIERE DE TOVRNER 
les Nomss,Prevsoms, Werbes, tant allifs que paftsfs. Geron- 
difs, Spins Cy Partscspes : les.verbes Sum, Volo, Nolo, 

Stale, Fero, Edo es, Fio, Poffem, Memins , auf%s les Imper- 
fonels. 


DES HVICT PARTIES D’ORAISON, 


LA MANIERE D'EXERCER LES 
Enfans a decliner les Noms & les V erbes. 


Crtamnd , Kebert, 1503 -/557. 


PARISITI Sg 


Apud Gabrielem Buon,in claufo Brunello, 
fub figno D. Claudij. 


i SRS Lb 


Fig. 16. ‘Title Page of a 
Latin Grammar of 1581 


of modern times, but not yet its rival. The pages are not 
overcrowded with print. The paradigms, accompanied by the 
meanings in the vernacular, were schematically arranged as in 
the sample reproduced below in Figure Lee 

Second, the Latin teachers of the Renaissance had brought 
into general use, at least outside of Italy and Spain, the inter- 
linear or parallel translations in the Colloquia like those of Hey- 
den or Cordier (or, a little after Ignatius’ time, like those of the 
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LA DECLINAISON 


DES NOMS. 


Noms a tain tous mots qui ferwent a nommer les 
chofes: comme Menfa,Vne table. 


QVANTA DECLINERLESNOMS, 
sleny 4 generalement decing fortes. 


LES NOMS DV PREMIER ORDKE, 
fe terminent, 


Au Nominatifen A, as, ¢, ¢s. 
AuGenitifen 2B, es. 


Av nica, Chartier, ou chartiere: mafculin 
feminin, pourtant qu'il appartient aun homme, 0 4 
une femme, Etfe decline en cefte mamere , tant en Latin 
quien Francon, 

Singulariter, Es nombre d un,oud une. 
Innominatiuo Auriga, Chartier,le chartier, un 


chartier, 

Genitiuo auriga, pe Chartier, duchartier, 
d’unchartier, 

Datiuo aurigz, 4 chartrer,aw chartier, 
a un chartier, 

Accufatiuo aurigam, Lechartier, 

Vocatiuo auriga,Chartier, 

Ablatiuo auriga, Dechartier,du chastier, 


d'un chartier, 
2 i 
Fig. 17. Sample Page of the 
Latin Grammar of 1581 


Jesuits Van Torre or the unknown author of the Flemish edition 
of the Formulae Puerorum). Both these innovations were notable 
improvements of the first step of the learning process, that of 
establishing the memory associations more pleasantly and ef- 
ficiently. The second step of the learning process continued to 
be provided as efficiently as in medieval days, because the con- 
stant practice of speaking Latin from the ages of five or seven 
in the schools was continued, and because the pupils still learned 
Latin in order to use it afterwards throughout life. Latin re- 
mained the international language of learning and diplomacy. 
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Third, the humanists had added closer attention to gram- 
matical usage. Some carried this praiseworthy practice so far 
into a purism that it militated against the use of Latin with ease 
as a living language. But by and large the attention was healthy. 

Fourth, the humanistic teachers had enthusiasm for the out- 
standing classical authors—an enthusiasm which had been fanned 
by the recent discoveries of manuscripts containing works hither- 
to lost. But it is important to notice that the boys were given 
classics such as Cicero’s Orations or Livy’s History or Horace’s 
Odes only after approximately the age of twelve, that is, only 
after they had thoroughly established and practiced the memory 
associations to the point of spontaneous recall, and had bene- 
fited from four to six years of constant practice in speaking 
Latin. Hence, when they took up these literary classics in Latin, 
their cohdition was similar to that of modern boys twelve to four- 
teen in elementary school, or fourteen to eighteen in secondary 
school, who are introduced to such classics of their vernacular 
as Stevenson, Irving, Webster, Shakespeare, Newman, or Milton. 
In other words, the boys in the schools of the Renaissance took 
up those classics as a literary study to gain the outlook on life of 
a cultured man, and not as the means of gaining their first ability 
to understand the language. They probably had only a little 
more difficulty in understanding the Latin classics than boys of 
similar age now have with Shakespeare, Edmund Burke, Milton, 
Browning. 


Fifth, the humanists had espoused the Ciceronianism which 
was eventually to contribute so much towards strangling Latin as 
a living language. But they did not yet foresee or even remotely 
suspect the eventual result of their work.* 


The Steady Decline of Latin 
in the Following Centuries 


The time and space occupied by Latin in the curriculum of 
liberal education has been growing steadily less from about 1650 


4 The well-known medieval scholar, L. J. Paetow, has made some highly 
relevant observations in “Latin as an international language in the 
middle ages,” Annual Report for 1920 of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, \WWashington, D.C., 1925, pp. 179-186. 

On p. 183: “. . . Until about the twelfth century, however, there was 
practically no writing done in western Europe except in Latin.” On p. 
184. “. .. Apparently the question was never raised as to whether Latin 
should endure as the international language. Men simply took for 
granted that it always would endure, for its advantages were so obvious. 
Roger Bacon never dreamed that the day would come when university 
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to the present. This is true not only of America but also of Eu- 
rope. In Europe, the decline has been less rapid but scarcely 
less steady. For there, Latin had a deep rooting in the centuries- 
old culture and in the school systems—a rooting which it never 
could acquire (except perhaps for New England) in the pioneer 
regions which were being opened up in the New World during 
the time Latin was declining in Europe. Although these regions 
of the Americas drew much indeed from Europe, they developed 
a new culture of their own. In it was a vigorous new spirit and 
content which arose from the work of pushing back frontiers. 
The pioneers felt no need or motive to compel their children to 
learn to speak Latin with fluency. But in time they did develop 
a new school system teaching new branches which met their 
needs roughly as Latin had done for the people of earlier cen- 
turies in Europe. Assuredly, American schools still have defects. 
But, marvelous in extent and influence, little by little they also 
have won outstanding achievements which have met needs of 
modern society, including the members of lower or laboring 
classes often neglected in educational systems of past ages. These 
achievements were previously unsurpassed in the history of the 
world. One who does not recognize this only betrays his smug- 
ness, or his ignorance of the system, or his own character as a 
laudator temporis acti. 

But even in Europe there remains today nothing remotely 
similar to the fortunate condition which Latin enjoyed in the 
College of Guyenne or in the early Jesuit schools. Latin as a 
language has held its place best in the fields of philosophy and 
dogmatic theology within the seminaries, where the introductory 
manuals for use in the classrooms are still written in Latin. Yet 
even in the seminaries many of the subjects, such as Scripture 
and canon law, which were taught only in Latin in Ignatius’ day, 
are now taught in the vernacular. And the learned works and the 
research by which the theological sciences are being kept abreast 
of the times are now almost all published in the vernaculars. Ex- 

lectures would be delivered in Paris in French.” (See, eg., his Com- 
pendium studu, ed. Brewer, Rolls Series 15, 466; also his Opus Majus, 
ed. Bridges, I, 67). On p.185. “This curse of Valla and his followers [on 
Medieval Latin] darkened the Middle Ages for centuries; it utterly 
blighted Medieval Latin which had served so wonderfully as an inter- 
national language. The humanists believed that they had awakened 
Latin to a new life.... But... they killed Latin as a living and inter- 
national language. It was not long before the vernaculars encroached 


upon the old precincts of Latin and divided former Latin Christendom 
into many rival linguistic groups.” 
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amples are the Dictionnaire de la Théologie Catholique, Father 
J. A. Jungmann’s great work on the Mass, Missarum Sollemnia, 
eine genetische Erklérung der Rémischen Messe, and, in America, 
Father J. E. Steinmueller’s Companion to Scripture Studies, or 
the important discussions on the relation of Church and state, 
or the treatment of the newest issues in morality and medicine, 
or the philosophical writings of Professors Jacques Maritain and 
Etienne Gilson. Works such as these are being read and admired 
not only by Catholics but also by scholars outside the Church 
who would neither know or read them if they were written in 
Latin. 


Some Supposed Causes of 
the Decline of Latin 


Many have thought that the causes of decline of Latin in 
American education are to be found in factors such as these: in 
the elective system, whereby college students eighteen to twenty- 
two years of age are allowed to choose their own courses and 
subjects, or whereby the parents are allowed to choose the sub- 
jects which their sons or daughters of fourteen to eighteen will 
study in high schools; in the decline of traditional methods of 
teaching Latin; in an increasing popularity of science and voca- 
tional arts or other subjects which have utilitarian values today 
such as Latin had in the sixteenth and earlier centuries; in de- 
clining interest in spiritual values through growing materialism 
or secularism; in the attack of the materialistic psychologists at 
the turn of the last century against mental discipline and transfer 
of training. But these factors, like Ciceronianism, are at best 
merely contributing causes. More properly, they are not causes 
but symptoms, although some of these symptoms became stimu- 
lants which increased the speed with which the true causes 
worked. 


The True and Major Causes 


The major and deeper causes of the decline in the use of 
Latin as a language, and consequently of its steady recession 
from the curriculum, lie in factors like the following: in the in- 
superable, tide-like propensity of intellectual nature to devise 
easier and more efficient procedures—in communicating its ideas 
just as surely as in other activities; in the unification and rise of 
the vernacular languages (for the decline in the use of Latin and 
the simultaneous rise of the importance of the vernaculars seem 
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to be but the concave and convex sides of a curve); in the de- 
velopment of the rich culture obtainable through the vernaculars, 
which in some aspects has in time equalled or surpassed the cul- 
ture available to the early humanists through Latin and Greek 
alone; in the success of Protestantism, which was won to so 
great an extent by its appealing to the masses through the ver- 
naculars, and which helped the vernaculars to supplant Latin as 
the medium of instruction in the non-Catholic universities which 
after a time became so vastly more numerous than the Catholic 
universities; in the loss of the economic and practical values 
which Latin had in Ignatius’ day; and in the consequent popular 
demand for other subjects in the educational curriculum which 
did have those values. By making Latin difficult and pedantic, 
Ciceronianism merely contributed to the speed with which 
these deeper causes operated. 

Men spontaneously discovered that they could express their 
thoughts more easily, and shade and qualify them more accurate- 
ly, in their vernaculars than in Latin, especially in that of the 
Ciceronian type. Likewise, they found themselves mentally less 
fatigued in reading vernaculars than in decoding Ciceronian 
periods. The net result was that Latin ceased to be the language 
of treaties or diplomatic conferences, and of the study of law, 
medicine, and other subjects. Latin secretaries became less and 
less in demand. As the Latin language little by little ceased to 
have practical and economic values with the passing of the cen- 
turies, the populace increased its demand for other subjects 
which did have those values. To comply with the new needs, in 
country after country new types of schools and of universities 
were created in which the instruction was given in the vernacu- 
lar. Then even in the older schools, the new subjects more and 
more pushed Latin out of the curriculum. In time, the new 
schools vastly outnumbered the older ones in which Latin re- 
tained an important place. 

It was especially from about 1700 onward that the vernacular 
languages replaced Latin as the medium of instruction in the 
universities. The first lecture known to have been delivered in 
English within a Scottish university was that given by Sir Francis 
Hutcheson in 1729.5 Throughout Europe, lovers of Latin strove 
energetically to have their traditional practices maintained, but 
they could not succeed in the face of trends promoted especially 


> Smith, Norman Kemp, The Philosophy of David Hume, p. 23. 
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in the newly founded and modernized universities, such as Halle 
(1694), Gottingen (1787), and Erlangen (1743). Simultaneously, 
seminars displaced the Latin disputations, and a new type of 
systematic lecture took the place of the medieval lecture ex- 
pounding some text such as one of Aristotle. The new methods 
were used to devise a new form of study of the whole field of 
Greek and Roman civilization, art, and literature. The emphasis 
of the later humanists on literary form gave way to an effort to 
reconstruct the history of antiquity and to study its best monu- 
ments as patterns of art and taste.° 


The Gradual Change of Objectives 


Almost like the scholastic philosophers of the period of deca- 
dence in the fifteenth century, the teachers of Latin, in their ef- 
forts to defend its place in the curriculum, pointed to it as an ef- 
fective means of imparting mental training. Their effort greatly 
promoted the disciplinary theory of education previously men- 
tioned,’ which held that the important thing in education is not 
what is learned but the sharpening of the mind in the process of 
learning. The theory vaguely implies that the pupil will some- 
how acquire the wide knowledge or content of his education after 
his graduation. This theory found perhaps its clearest and most 
influential expression through John Locke (1632-1704) and 
Christian Wolff (1679-1754). Especially during the nineteenth 
century, Catholic educators in America drew heavily from this 
theory in formulating their philosophy of education, though per- 
haps they were little aware of the source from which their argu- 
ments so largely stemmed. 


To attract students and to defend their position, the teachers 
pressed the contention that the study of Latin produces discipline 
of mind. They also advertised the fact that this language is the 
vehicle of a rich cultural content. All these arguments contain 
much truth, and it would be folly to discard them. But to play 
them for more than their true value is undesirable too. Further- 
more, the fact remains that, true as they are, these arguments 
have merely retarded the tide of the waning study of Latin as a 


6 Paulsen, of. cit., pp. 40-50. 

7On page 77. On the disciplinary theory, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 140-143; 
243-246 ; 331-335, especially his balanced views on pp. 334, 335; Castiello, 
J., S.J., “The Psychology of Classical Training,’ Thought, Vol. 10, no. 
4 (March, 1936), pp. 632-654, esp. pp. 647, 648; Monroe, op. cit., 
505-517; Woody, op. cit., pp. 193-221; also footnotes 46 and 47 of Ch 5. 
above, p. 78. 
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language. From 636 to 1650 they alone were never the major 
causes which brought Latin to flourish as an important subject 
in the curriculum of liberal education, and there seems to be as 
yet no solid indication that they alone will ever stop or turn the 
trend of history which is bringing its decline. In spite of all that 
the defenders of Latin have said, the populace at large has re- 
mained convinced that the training of mind it wants can also be 
procured, with greater ease and efficiency, through other sub- 
jects such as mathematics, modern languages, or sciences. As we 
shall see, the most recent scientific experiments of the psycholo- 
gists have confirmed this opinion of the people in general. The 
populace at large has also persisted in its opinion that cul- 
tural content, including literary form, can be obtained from 
subjects treated in the vernacular. 

As Latin gradually lost its practical usefulness, economic 
value, and curricular space after 1650, and as the teachers of it 
were constrained more and more to appeal to mental discipline 
and cultural content in their efforts to preserve it, they gradually 
dropped the root objective which in Ignatius’ day entailed all the 
rest: ability to speak Latin with fluency and ease. From the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century onwards, too, the training of mind 
was customarily being sought by traversing each semester sev- 
eral hundred “lines” of Latin which were dissected, analyzed, and 
parsed. Such an objective was far from promoting a study of the 
classics as literature or as a source of ideas which in any way 
remotely resembled the procedure in the liberal education of the 
earlier Renaissance. Since mental discipline had become the 
objective of teaching Latin rather than ease in comprehending 
and using the language, the use of the vernacular translations, 
whether interlinear or parallel, in the early stages of learning the 
language was abandoned, and even became an object of scorn. 
Also, the process in earlier centuries (that of mastering the Latin 
language through easy material, such as the “made Latin” of the 
Colloquia, before reading the difficult authors) was inverted. 
Classical writers, such as Caesar and Cicero, with long and diffi- 
cult sentence structure were given to the students immediately 
after the rudiments; and they were used as the means of gaining 
the first ability to comprehend Latin. The result of all these 
changes was that the students, by thumbing dictionaries and 
grammars, laboriously decoded the Latin rather than read it. 
This procedure is criticized as being exercise of the thumb more 
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than of the mind, and as being an inefficient and distasteful 
method of establishing the strong and ready memory associations 
in which the learning of a language so largely consists. 

Moreover, the second indispensable step in learning to use a 
new language with ease, that of the frequent repetition until 
“overlearning’ brings automatic recall, completely dropped out, 
at least in practice, for most of the students. The direct method 
of teaching in medieval and Renaissance times automatically 
taught the students to draw the meanings directly from the Latin 
words. But during the Renaissance a new procedure arose and 
was merely added to the former without supplanting it. It was 
the practice of having the student produce in the classroom a 
vernacular translation of the Latin passage. Even by 1600 
or 1650 this practice was not yet used very widely. But in 
subsequent years, as the objective of Latin teaching became 
more and more some variety of mental discipline rather than 
the art of speaking Latin, the new technique of requiring 
vernacular translations in the classrooms completely supplanted 
the practice of discussing the passage by means of Latin conver- 
sation. By the latter part of the nineteenth century, the produc- 
tion of a vernacular translation by a laborious process of ana- 
lyzing and decoding the Latin came to be in practice the ac- 
cepted objective of classroom procedure, and often almost the 
only objective. If it was attained even in a stumbling fashion 
teacher and pupils alike thought that their task had been ac- 
complished. 

In other words, by this time the direct method of teaching 
Latin which had been in use in medieval and Renaissance times, 
by which the teacher makes Latin the medium as well as the 
end of his teaching, had now been supplanted almost completely 
by some species of a grammar-translation method.* In this the 
forms, words, and constructions are taught prior to their use in a 
meaningful context. Then when a passage (usually a few lines 
of a literary classic) is taken up, its single sentences are decoded 
into the vernacular, and its single words and constructions are 
analyzed and parsed. This is indeed valuable mental training in 
the use of language and of words, and in logic. But the method 
has not taught many of the students to read Latin with speed and 


8 For a concise description of these and other methods of teaching Latin, 
see the excellent article of W. L. Carr, “Changing Emphases in the 
Teaching of Latin,” The Classical Outlook, Vol. 28, no. 8 (May, 1951), 
pp. 88-90. 
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ease, or to continue to use it in any form after their graduation. 
They were being taught how to analyze and decode Latin, but 
not how to grasp the sense with ease and without the intermedi- 
ate step of painful translation. Even if they studied Latin six or 
eight years in high school and college, they never obtained a 
psychological experience of mastery of the art of speaking or 
reading Latin similar to that acquired in one year by students 
of a modern foreign language in a school such as the Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics of Georgetown University. Con- 
sequently at graduation, almost all of them closed their Latin 
books forever. Yet this situation did not disturb the teachers. 
For their objective in teaching Latin was no longer to impart the 
art of reading Latin with facility, nor to communicate wide 
knowledge of the literature and an outlook on life or a pattern 
of living gained from reading the works of many authors as 
complete artistic units. Rather, their objective was to procure 
discipline of mind through some lines of Latin minutely analyzed. 
And when the boy was graduated they felt that the objective of 
disciplining had been attained. 

The disciplinary objective in the teaching of Latin, with the 
consequent change of methods, also made the writing of Latin 
more difficult. Hence, composition in Latin was gradually 
dropped because it was not deemed worth the meager results 
which can be obtained in the time available. 

As an upshot of the gradual change of objectives from 1600 to 
1950, history taught once more through Latin the ever recurring 
lesson which she once had inculcated through the decadent scho- 
lastics. Liberal education is in constant danger of degenerating 
into a technique growing more and more irrelevant to its con- 
temporaries, and then of becoming fossilized in a dead routine 
of teachers, or an educationalistic legalism of administrators, or 
both. The technique is maintained and defended in the name of 
tradition. But in reality what is thus defended is not the tradi- 
tion in the days of its vigor when it was eagerly sought by stu- 
dents because it was efficiently preparing them to participate in 
the cultural and social life of their own day. Rather, that which 
is defended is only the devitalized practice of the immediate past 
which is only a remnant of the true and life-giving tradition. 
Once under way, the degeneration continues until liberal educa- 
tion is again adjusted to contemporary needs and interests by 
teachers who possess something of the spirit which Ignatius dis- 
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played when he replaced the Sentences of Peter Lombard by the 
Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas, or adapted the teach- 
ing of Latin to the tastes of his own day. Genuine liberal ed- 
ucation—that of the tradition of Plato, Aristotle, the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, Vittorino, Vergerius, and Ignatius—is locked 
in a vital, stimulating contact with the concerns of its con- 
temporary individuals and society. It studies the past to gain 
light in solving the problems of the present. 


The Jesuits and the Change of Objectives 


The Society of Jesus, suppressed in 1773, was reestablished in 
1814. For another twenty or forty or sixty years after its restor- 
ation its colleges were small institutions struggling for the physi- 
cal means of existence, and not at all able to change the trend of 
the times, either in the teaching of Latin or of many other sub- 
jects. All they could do was to adapt themselves to the desires 
and needs of parents and prospective students of the times, or 
perish. By now the new system of teaching Latin, which aimed 
more at knowledge about Latin and at discipline of mind than 
at teaching the art of speaking and reading it with ease, had be- 
come dominant both in Europe and America. The Jesuits, too, 
naturally took up the new system of the era following Locke 
and Wolff, with most of them no doubt unaware of how dif- 
ferent it was from that used in the time of St. Ignatius or of the 
framers of the Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 

In about 1860 the Jesuit General Father Peter Beckx lamented 
the demise of the direct method of teaching Latin in Jesuit as 
well as other schools.® But his words did not change the trend 
of development. In America in 1893, some Jesuits were still try- 
ing to retain something of the direct method by teaching Latin 
conversation to lay youths, in preparation for the study of philos- 
ophy which was still taught to them in Latin, or at least from 
Latin textbooks. But the attempt was abandoned amid the cir- 
cumstances which were growing increasingly difficult, although 
a few Jesuits struggled to keep it up as late as 1910. From then 
on the Jesuits have followed substantially the same objectives 
and methods of teaching Latin as the teachers in the non-Catho- 
lic schools.?° 


9 His words are cited below, on p. 239 
10 McGucken, op. ctt., pp. 188-208. 
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The Objectives of Modern Teachers of Latin 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, the new and la- 
borious process of learning Latin was not only distasteful to the 
students, but it began to draw heavy criticism from educators 
and parents. Moreover, other subjects more useful for living in 
modern society, and sometimes for earning a living in it, were 
crowding Latin out of the curriculum. The teachers of Latin dis- 
played truly outstanding zeal to re-examine their methods and 
objectives and adapt their subject to modern times. Their zeal, 
plus the criticism being levelled against Latin as an instrument 
in the liberal education of youth, resulted in the most extensive 
and scientific investigation of a subject of school study ever 
made, that carried out by the Advisory Committee of the Ameri- 
can Classical League from 1920 to 1924. 


The committee frankly recognized that a grave responsibility 
rests upon those who recommended a subject which takes the 
time and energy of so many pupils as were then studying Latin 
in the United States. In the hope of improving the teaching and 
the position of Latin in education, the committee by much dis- 
cussion found nineteen objectives of Latin study which were 
deemed probably valuable in modern times. They were em- 
bodied in a questionnaire which was sent to the Latin teachers 
of the entire country, who were requested to rank these objec- 
tives, comment on them, and add to them if they wished. 


The speaking of Latin was not even included among those 
nineteen objectives; it had been discarded long ago and was not 
now deemed to be something in which modern teachers, parents, 
or pupils have an interest. Also, ability to read previously unseen 
Latin after its study in school or college has ceased (the objec- 
tive which was understood to be next to speaking Latin in the 
threefold objective of Ignatius’ day) was ranked in the lowest 
place among the nineteen by the modern teachers.* The ulti- 
mate objectives which the modern teachers thought useful were 
listed under the headings of “instrumental objectives” (such as 
increased ability to understand Latin phrases or quotations which 
occur in English), disciplinary objectives, and cultural objec- 
tives. The report also showed that in 1924, of any 1,000 students 
who began to study Latin in secondary school, only six were 
likely in any one year after leaving school to read any new Latin 


11 General Report of the Classical Investigation, Part I, pp. 33-40. 
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at all, even if it were as little as a few paragraphs in the course 
of research work. Hence in practice, still less emphasis was put 
upon mastering Latin in the hope of using it after graduation; 
and one result which came from the excellent work of the Clas- 
sical Investigation was that discipline of mind and especially cul- 
tural knowledge came to be stressed still more as the objectives 
or motives of the study of Latin in liberal education. 

Then came the attacks of the materialistic psychologists, 
which for several decades after 1920 made discipline of mind 
with accompanying transfer of training widely unacceptable to 
teachers, counselors, and advisers as a serious motive for study- 
ing Latin. Consequently, the effectiveness of this motive in re- 
cruiting students of Latin was lost. Later the same psychological 
research which refuted the materialists on this subject showed 
that the mental training and its transfer in regard to methods of 
study and ideals of mastery can be obtained from subjects like 
mathematics, or modern languages, or science just as well as 
from Latin.’? 

The further discovery was made through experience that the 
students could obtain the cultural knowledge more easily, ac- 
curately, rapidly, and efficiently through courses in ancient cul- 
tural history and by reading the classics in translation than they 
could in an equal time by decoding a few hundred lines of Cicero 
or Vergil with questionable accuracy. 

The upshot was that these objectives, mental discipline and 
culture, have been succeeding less and less in motivating students 
or those who influence them, such as their parents and counselors 
in schools, to take up the Latin language. How rapid the decline 
in enrollment has been can be seen from the following table,” 
12 See Carr, W. L., Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 1941, pp. 655, 
656; Kingsley, H. L., The Nature and Conditions of Learning, N.Y., 
1948 pp. 543-548; Ganss, G. E., S.J., “Let’s Talk Some More about 
Latin—for Catholic High Schools,” The Catholic School Journal, Vol. 
49, nos. 3, 4 (March, April, 1949), pp. 78-81; 116-119. 

Encyclopedia of Modern Education, ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler, 
N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1943, p.1943, s.v.Latin. How the decline is 
continuing up till now can be seen from this case of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School in The Bronx, New York, reported by Time for September 
15, 1952 (Vol. 60, no. 11), p.92. When M. Michael Solomon began to 
teach Latin there in 1908, almost every pupil in the school completed 
at least two years of Latin. Even as late as 1923 when he became head 
of the Department of Latin it had a staff of seventeen teachers. In 
1951, out of 4,000 students, only 70 (134%) enrolled in Latin. The ad- 
vanced and elementary classes had to be combined. If this is happening 
in the East in New York City itself, what can be conjectured to be the 


case in the high schools of the smaller cities and towns throughout the 
nation? 


1; 
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which gives the percentage of the pupils studying Latin in 
American high schools. 


1910 49.05 % 
1915 37.32 % 
1922 27.52 % 
1928 21.99 % 
1934 16.04 % 


Since 1934, and especially since 1941, the acceleration of de- 
cline has been steadily increasing, although complete statistics 
have not been published. From studies of limited regions or 
cross sections, it is quite certain that the percentage was below 
ten by 1942; and there were indications that it was below three 
in 1950. Moreover, 95% of these few drop Latin after their second 
year of high school. The percentage of college or university stu- 
dents who are studying the Latin language is even less. It is a 
little higher in Catholic than in non-Catholic colleges. But even 
in Catholic universities the percentage seems to be no higher 
than in the high schools. 


Contemporary European and American 
Terminology 


In discussing the value of the classics in education, the con- 
temporary European classicists speak about the formative value 
of the ancient languages in developing logical power to analyze; 
the excellence of Greek and Latin literature for forming taste; 
and the educational benefits to be derived from comparing our 
own civilization and culture with that of Greece and Rome. 
Thus, their terminology sometimes differs slightly from the words 
so often used by Americans: training of mind and cultural knowl- 
edge. But their outlook on the function of Latin and Greek in 
imparting liberal education is in substance the same as ours. Both 
in Europe and America, the modern methods of teaching Latin 
aim chiefly to impart knowledge about the language and its lit- 
erature. In contrast, the ancient methods in the thirteenth and in 
the sixteenth centuries aimed chiefly to develop an art—the art of 
speaking, reading, and writing the language. These are the chief 
and differentiating characteristics of the two methods. Nearly 
fifty years ago the able Jesuit historian Father Antonio Astrain 
showed acute and accurate observation of this fact when he 
wrote the following passage: 

The modern teacher of languages and literature . . . 
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teaches knowledge about language and not the practice of 
language. In contrast to this, the teacher of past eras 
taught languages as an art... . Hence have arisen diverse 
results. .. . The pupil in past eras departed from school 
as one who wrote the language of Latium correctly in 
prose or in verse. The modern pupil graduates with more 
or less of a stock of notes and linguistics and historical 
data, but he will never be able to use with ease the lan- 
guage he has learned. The modern procedure is almost en- 
tirely the learning of a science; the procedure of past eras 
was chiefly the learning of an art.™ 
in those remarks Father Astrain was thinking chiefly of the 
classical education in his contemporary Europe, and specifically 
in Spain; but his statements apply with equal truth to that in 
the Americas. 


The Appeal of Pope Pius XI for a 
Restoration of the Former Methods 

Training of mind and cultural knowledge, but without the 
ability or intention of speaking or reading Latin with facility 
when its study in school will have ceased—how different indeed 
these modern objectives of the study of the Latin language are 
from those envisaged by Ignatius! In his day the study of this 
language had an important function in the liberal education of 
youth, and this function was evident and satisfying to everyone 
interested in education: administrators, teachers, students, and 
their parents. In our day with its changed circumstances, the 
former function has passed away, and the new function of Latin 
in the modern curriculum has not yet been very clearly thought 
out. At least, it has not been expressed convincingly enough to 
win general agreement. When we try to explain this function to 
educators, parents, or students in terms of training of mind and 
cultural knowledge, our arguments have but little success. They 
often seem too subtle, and they leave our hearers sceptical and 
cold, or even opining that we are bound too tightly to an effete 
traditionalism. Yet we have not devised a more convincing pre- 
sentation. In Ignatius’ day the study of the Latin language was 
carried to mastery of the threefold art of speaking, reading, and 
writing with ease. Therefore not only was it automatically (but 
accidentally ) imparting training of mind and cultural knowledge, 


14 Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Aststencia de Espana, Vol. 4, 
pp. 16, 17. The Spanish is cited in McGucken, op. cit., p. 214 
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but it was also preparing the student the better to pursue some 
career or vocation among the more influential classes by which 
he would earn or gain a living. If Latin had not been doing this, 
it would not have been studied so widely and well; nor would it 
have functioned so efficiently in preparing the pupils to live in- 
telligently and influentially on earth. 


The gradual altering of the objectives of the study of Latin 
with the passing of the centuries naturally entailed the altering 
of the methods of teaching the language. Hence, it is with 
truth that in our own days our Holy Father Pope Pius XI la- 
mented in his encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth 
(December 31, 1929): 

Hence in accepting the new, he [the Christian teacher] 
will not hastily abandon the old, which the experience of 
centuries has found expedient and profitable. This is par- 
ticularly true in the teaching of Latin, which in our days 
is falling more and more into disuse, because of the unrea- 
sonable rejection of methods so successfully used by that 
sane humanism, whose highest development was reached 
in the schools of the Church. 

The thirteenth century, and the sixteenth century in’ which 
Ignatius lived, are two eras which certainly deserve to be clas- 
sified among the periods of sane Christian humanism. Certainly, 
too, the methods of teaching Latin then in use were successful 
ones. But, unfortunately, those are the methods which the mod- 
ern teachers have abandoned in their teaching of Latin, to the 
Holy Father’s regret. 


Methods of teaching are obviously means to educational ob- 
jectives. The methods of teaching Latin in the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were gradually abandoned because the ob- 
jectives of those centuries were abandoned: ability to speak, read, 
and write Latin with ease, coupled with the desire to use it to 
acquire and communicate ideas after its study in school would 
have ceased. To restore the former methods without restoring 
the former objectives would be an anomalous procedure fore- 
doomed to failure. Even to restore the objectives and the 
methods is little likely to succeed unless the students have mo- 
tives to learn Latin as a language, motives about as equally 
strong and enticing as those which the students had in the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. If such motives which spring 


15 The Christian Education of Youth, America Press edition, p. 29. 
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spontaneously from the heart of the student, and which are 
coupled with a well founded hope that he personally will suc- 
ceed in obtaining a reasonable mastery of Latin in the time at 
his disposal, are lacking, their place cannot be taken by any 
arguments, or any methods, or any educational equipment. 


The Use of the Former Methods 
with Modern Languages 


In point of fact, the medieval and Renaissance methods have 
not been abandoned, but only their application in the teaching 
of Latin. The methods themselves have received modern im- 
provements and are being used in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages in the Institute of Languages and Linguistics of George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. They have been bringing 
great success with the mature students who have a strong desire 
to use the language being studied—that is, to speak, read, and 
write it with accuracy and ease after its study in school will have 
ceased. A typical procedure is the following. In the early stages 
of learning a language the direct method is used, along with 
conversation books similar to the Colloquia of Heyden, Cordier, 
or Father Van Torre. After the student can converse fairly well 
he thoroughly studies the formal grammar of the language. All 
this is usually accomplished by the end of his first year of study. 
Then, that is, only after he has acquired a fair facility in using 
the language, he studies its literary classics as works of literature, 
by means of lectures and discussions in the language itself. Nor- 
mally the final step is a year spent, under direction, in the coun- 
try where the language is spoken. 

Among the modern improvements in the methods, the out- 
standing one is the provision of unlimited hours of drill by giv- 
ing the student tape recordings of the language as enuntiated by 
a native speaker. This makes readily available what we have so 
frequently called the second step of the learning process, the 
step which dropped out in the grammar-translation method of 
teaching Latin: frequent repetition which alone can bring fa- 
cility and automatic recall in the use of the memory associations. 
These methods can be employed just as successfully in the teach- 
ing of Latin with mature and truly interested students who have 
a strong desire to learn the language well and to use it in later 
life after the completion of schooling. If, in place of that strong 
desire, the student has merely the desire to fulfill a requirement 
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for a degree, no unusual success can well be expected even from 
these improved methods, either with Latin or the modern lan- 


guages. 
The Rapidly Growing American Interest 
in Classical Culture 


Paradoxically, the rapid decline in the study of the Latin lan- 
guage has been accompanied in America by an even more rapid 
and unprecedented increase of interest in the classical culture of 
Greece and Rome. This growth is especially evident in non- 
Catholic circles on the levels of college, university, and adult 
education. Its slower development in Catholic schools is probably 
because of their devoting their curricular time to efforts to save 
the Latin language. Evidences of the growth are numerous. Ex- 
amples are: the steadily growing popularity of college and uni- 
versity courses in Greek and Latin literature in translation; the 
important place being given to classical literature and culture in 
the strong programs of general education in such well-known 
universities as Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Notre 
Dame, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale; the “Great Books Move- 
ment” in adult education; the organization of an entire curricu- 
lum around a core of “Great Books” at St. John’s College in An- 
napolis, Maryland; the steadily growing recognition of the value 
of the humanities in education.’®. 

All these are measures by which American educators who 
esteem the classics are adapting the traditional liberal education 
of the medieval and Renaissance times to the needs and circum- 
stances of modern life.’ Faced with the present impossibility of 
16 See, e.g., Haveman and West, They Went to College, pp. 153-156, and 

index s.v. humanities; Current Issues in Higher Education, 1952, the 
proceedings of the seventh annual convention of the Association for 
Higher Education, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S., pp. 7, 16-19; “The New Liberal Arts College Ideal is 
the ‘Rounded Man,’ an editorial in Life, Nov. 28, 1949, p. 28, which states: 
“A revolution in education is just now gathering its full momentum in 
the U.S. colleges. ... On campus after campus the trend is toward giv- 
ing the freshman and sophomore student an intimate speaking ac- 
quaintance with the full sweep of Western culture, from its Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman origins to the present... .. The famous Harvard re- 
port on General Education in a Free Society, published in 1945, gave a 
terrific impetus to the revolution. But the Harvard report merely 
summed up what was in the air.” See also “Should a Businessman Be 


Educated,” Fortune, April 1953, pp. 113-114. This article uses the terms 
“liberal education” and “general education” as synonyms. (See Appendix 
3, pp. 261-270, especially pp. 262-265.) 

17 A significant example of this adaptation at Princeton University is 
described by Professor W. J. Oates, “The Classics Department in the 
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restoring the Latin language to its former importance in impart- 
ing liberal education, the more progressive among the classicists 
have not wasted their energies in futile wailing about the sup- 
posedly good old times which cannot be brought back. Rather 
they have courageously and realistically set themselves to the 
task of adaptation to the modern situation. They are giving the 
curricular time in which the students formerly studied a com- 
paratively few lines of Latin authors to a study of the significant 
ideas and movements enshrined in Greek and Latin literature. 
They find the interest of the students steadily increasing. 


An indication of the rapidity with which this movement is 
growing can be found in some statistics published’* in 1948 by 
Professor Walter Agard, Chairman of the Department of Classics 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is also the President of the 
nationwide American Classical League, to which office he was 
elected in 1947, and annually reelected five times. During the ten 
years from 1938 to 1948, the number of students taking the Latin 
language at the University of Wisconsin fell from 400 to 90, while 
the number of those studying Greek and Latin literature in trans- 
lation rose from 50 to 500. This last number, 500, has greatly in- 
creased since 1948. For in that year, the University inaugurated 
its plan of general education entitled: A Program of Integrated 
Liberal Studies. This program has received nearly 300 freshmen 
each year, and has proved highly successful. In it most of the 
teaching is done by the professors of highest rank who are either 
chairmen of their departments or have national or international 
reputations because of their publications and skill in teaching. 
The morale is unusually high among both professors and students. 
Classical and medieval culture comprise a substantial portion of 
the program, along with some carefully selected topics on 
American culture and world culture, (including the oriental, 
since it is growing more and more important for Americans to 
know the culture and outlook of the peoples of the Far East with 
whom they are increasingly dealing). 


Thus, large numbers of students gain training in classical and 
other humanistic studies under the most eminent professors in 
the university. Generally, these professors would prefer smaller 


Liberal Arts College Today,” The Classical Weekly, Vol. 42, no. 8 
(Jan., 1949), pp. 117-121. See also professor Walter A. Agard, “Classi- 
cal Scholarship,” especially pp. 160-167, in American Scholarship in the 
Twentieth Century, edited by Merle Curti. 

18Tn the Milwaukee Journal, May 30, 1948. 
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classes if they could be had without the sacrifice of what seems 
to be a greater good. However, they find the disadvantages of 
these large classes more than compensated for by other benefits. 
Hundreds of capable students who otherwise would have no 
classical or other humanism in their programs truly learn much; 
and they are better off with this knowledge than with none. 
While the large class brings some diminution of personal con- 
tact of the individual student with his teacher, that benefit can 
be obtained, at least to a considerable extent, by other means 
such as arrangements for proper counselling. And the economic 
saving with the large class makes it easier for a university to pro- 
vide more of the personal contact when it is most important, that 
is, when the student is in his field of concentration during junior 
and senior years. With the rapidly increasing number of students 
capable of profiting from higher education now actually seeking 
it in America, keeping all the classes small ones is becoming an 
undertaking too expensive to be met by available funds, even in 
the tax-supported universities. And after all, as we shall see 
below in Appendix 2, these professors are merely reviving and 
adapting in America the practice which has long been common 
in European universities, especially in the ecclesiastical univer- 
sities of Rome. There it has been and is the ordinary procedure 
to have in the classes of philosophy 600 to 800 students of about 
the same age and ability as the American college students in pro- 
grams similar to the Program of Integrated Liberal Studies. 


Adaptation of Liberal Education to 
Modern Circumstances 


By means of these efforts at adaptation, the more alert Ameri- 
can Classicists have arrived once more at substantially the same 
objective in the study of the classics as that of Vergerius, Vittor- 
ino, Aeneas Silvius, and the other liberal educators of the early 
Renaissance. The fourteenth-century humanists who revived 
Plato's and Aristotle’s ideals of liberal education had their pupils 
study the literatures of Greece and Rome in search of a pattern 
of living. That is, they desired their students to gain from read- 
ing many complete ideas by which they could become intelligent 
and capable citizens and benefit their fellow men. The Greek 
and Latin languages were then the only means available by 
which the literature could be read. But this was not too great a 
barrier because the humanists had curricular time and methods 
of teaching the languages so that their students did become able 
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to read the literature as literature rather than as a few selected 
paragraphs to be decoded. Under the influence of Ciceronianism 
in the more narrow humanistic education of the later Renais- 
sance, and later on under the disciplinary theory of education, 
the study of the classics was largely turned into a struggle with 
language and an interest in form. It gave all the curricular time 
allotted to the classics to these pursuits rather than to the efficient 
assimilation of the significant ideas; and consequently in many 
schools the study of Latin and Greek ceased to impart a pattern 
of living. But now, after the more alert classicists have recog- 
nized the magnitude of the forces against their efforts to teach 
the ancient languages, by devising the courses in cultural history 
and in the literature in translation they have come back once 
more to the objectives of the liberal education of the earlier Ren- 
aissance. Through a different medium, the vernacular, they are 
teaching classical literature, civilization, and culture, with 
methods devised to induce the students to discover the signifi- 
cant ideas they contain. And their purpose is to produce intelli- 
gent and good citizens capable of benefiting American society— 
and that of the world—in the modern circumstances in which 
our country finds herself. They are manifestly aware that these 
circumstances require world-mindedness in our leaders, that is, 
a sympathetic understanding of the histories and cultures of 
other nations and races besides our own. Many of these teachers 
fain would teach the Latin language if they could. But they 
realistically acknowledge that in the curricular time available 
(often only six to fifteen semester hours), they cannot impart 
both skill in the Latin language and an adequate knowledge of 
classical literature and culture. 


Omission of the Latin Language from Plans 
of Modernized Liberal Education 


Another development should be considered which has mili- 
tated against the wide use of the Latin language as an instru- 
ment in imparting liberal education to youth. After it ceased to 
be studied for practical use, its efficiency as a means of mental 
training and of culture also declined. A large percentage of the 
pupils lacked spontaneous and strong motivation; consequently, 
they did not study it well, that is, unto mastery. Their study be- 
came chiefly a wrestling with language rather than an absorbing 
of important ideas. While language is the instrument by which 
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ideas are communicated, its study does not necessarily entail the 
communication of such ideas in any noteworthy quantity, or in 
a quantity sufficiently great to furnish a pattern of living; and it 
is the ideas themselves which are the important constituents of 
liberal education. The result is that the philosophers, writers, and 
educators both Catholic and non-Catholic who are bringing 
liberal education abreast of the modern era with its world-wide 
needs are omitting the Latin language from their plans for the 
secondary curriculum and for the undergraduate curriculum in 
college. Examples in point are most of the programs of general 
education mentioned above (pages 230, 231), the members of the 
Harvard Committee on General Education, and Professor 
Jacques Maritain.’® In place of the Latin language they are sub- 
stituting much ancient literature in translation, because the ideas 
of the ancients can thus be acquired with greater ease, interest, 
quantity, and accuracy in the time available in the curriculum. 


The Necessity of Latin for Catholic Scholars 


However, in the Catholic Church a truly great quantity of 
our doctrine and our culture has been deposited in Latin. There- 
fore, there will always be need of capable Latin scholars in the 


19 See Maritain, J., Education at the Crossroads, Ch. 3, especially pp. 68-70. 
Some might think that his remarks apply only to American education. 
But the teachers of Latin in France are in a situation very similar to 
that in America, or will be so within a few decades. This can be readily 
seen through a perusal of J. Perret’s Latin et Culture, Paris, Desclee de 
Brouwer, after 1945, especially pp. 61-67, “La déplorable situation pré- 
sente.”’ More recently Father Francois de Dainville, S.J., has written in 
his excellent article “Culture, Technique et Spécialisation,” Etudes, 86® 
année, Sept., 1953, pp. 158-171, Oct., 1953, pp. 45-54, on p. 47. “At the 
same time that the adolescent is gaining the progressive mastery of the 
art of thinking, he will acquire this understanding of man without which 
there is no culture. The vision of man which classical humanism offers 
is without doubt incomplete, not only from the Christian viewpoint, 
but even from the human, and consequently it ought to be enlarged. 
Yet it is incontrovertible that the classical humanities excel in 
awakening this understanding of human nature, and for that very rea- 
son retain a permanent value. Nevertheless, it is a fact that today the 
majority of youths who aspire to culture, as a result of their not know- 
ing the Latin and Greek languages, or of knowing them insufficiently, 
are unable to gain the riches of classical antiquity through them. 

“Therefore, is there not reason to be resigned to having recourse to 
translations in order to assure these youths at least the partial benefit 
of this contact? Furthermore, did not our own teachers supplement 
their necessarily limited explanations of text by means of copious 
readings from translations? A humanist like Father Louis Laurand, 
S.J., went so far as to recommend to his students the reading of Homer 
in the translation of Leconte de Lisle. He said that it contained abund- 
ant contradictions, but made it possible, better than any other, to enter 
into the spirit of Homer’s poetry.” (Translation and italics mine). 
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Church, just as there will always be need of such scholars of 
Greek and of Hebrew. The branches which are related to this 
heritage must be kept abreast of ever developing science. One 
can scarcely become a competent scholar of the doctrine and 
cultural tradition of Catholicism unless he has some knowledge 
of Latin. 

Hence, it seems important that the Latin language retain a 
place at least somewhere in the curriculum of Catholic educa- 
tion. If Latin is to succeed in doing this, the philosophy of its 
function in a modern curriculum of liberal education must be 
completely and profoundly rethought, on a thoroughly realistic 
basis which takes full account of modern needs, modern cir- 
cumstances, and the trend of development in the fortunes of 
Latin for the past three centuries. That rethinking must take 
full account of the true causes of the decline in the study of 
Latin as a language. To mistake symptoms for causes, or to 
fumble with means while we are neither clear about our ends 
nor convinced of their values in the modern world, cannot lead 
to remedial procedures of lasting success. 


Much discussion indeed will be necessary before a workable 
plan can be devised. Scarcely a start has been made even in 
recognizing the true problem, and much less in devising a solu- 
tion. It even seems probable that if Latin is to be kept in use 
with any practicality and efficiency as the universal language of 
the Church, it will have to be made once more an easy, living 
language. It will have to be taught chiefly as a facile medium of 
communication, somewhat as it was in the thirteenth century. 


Among the populace thirteen or fourteen centuries ago, an- 
cient Latin developed into the Romance languages. Among the 
educated, it developed into the facile Latin used by most of the 
medieval writers in their works of theology, philosophy, litera- 
ture, diplomacy, correspondence, and accentual verse. Among 
both groups, this development was a natural growth in the di- 
rection of greater ease both in expression and comprehension 
of thought and emotion. What the Ciceronians have been doing 
for the past 500 years is an attempt to reverse this natural growth 
by returning to a studied, difficult, and rather artificial style 
which turned both expression and comprehension into studied, 
laborious processes. By their virtuosity, which required such 
long years to acquire, they sometimes won the admiration of a 
small group of kindred-minded savants. But with the populace 
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at large and the practical-minded administrators in government 
or education, the Ciceronian Latinists were fighting against the 
natural tendencies of intellectual beings to devise more efficient 
procedures. Consequently, they have had no more chance of 
success in the long run than those who attempt to reverse the 
tides of the seas. 

In the 1920’s a movement grew strong to set up an interna- 
tional language which would serve the same purposes which 
Latin served in the thirteenth century. The scholarly professor 
Roland G. Kent pleaded the case that Latin be chosen as this 
language. He wrote a practical monograph, Latin as the Inter- 
national Auxiliary Language,”° in which he wisely pointed out 
that if there was to be hope of Latin being chosen, it would have 
to be simplified and taught quite as it was during its employment 
as a living language in the Middle Ages. He gave some wise sug- 
gestions for accomplishing this. He visited many Catholic semi- 
naries because he knew that Latin was still used there as the 
language of the classroom in philosophy and theology. He 
thought that he might find cases where the old methods or some 
modern improvements of them were used with success, and that 
he could set these up as models. But to his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found that the seminaries, too, were using the 
modern methods which aim more at imparting scientific knowl- 
edge about language rather than skill in its use. 


Efforts of Classical Teachers 
to Adjust to Modern Times 


It can well be admitted that in their objectives and methods 
some teachers of the classics have been unimaginative traditional- 
ists who have tried to maintain what was growing obsolete. 
Every branch of knowledge has some devotees of this type. But 
it can also be said that in general no group of teachers has dis- 
played greater zeal, ingenuity, and energy in trying to adapt 
their branch to modern circumstances than the teachers of the 
classics. They have practiced without fear a voluntary self- 
criticism of the most searching kind. The Classical Investigation 
of 1923, and numerous articles in periodicals since then, are evi- 
dence of the fact. They have willingly accepted criticism and 
suggestions from outside their group, and reduced what they 
20It first appeared as an article in the Classical Journal, Vol. 18, no. 1 


(Oct., 1922), pp. 38-44, and was spread widely in reprint form by the 
American Classical League. 
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could of these to practice. Not infrequently they devised ingen- 
ious measures, but these were blocked because in many Ameri- 
can schools the decisions of moment are made by educational- 
istic administrators while the professors of long experience who 
do the actual teaching in an academic field are allowed little or 
no voice in the formulation of policies or the revising of the 
curriculum.”*' Administrators of this type are as much to be 
blamed as teachers too complacent in comfortable routine for the 
fact that liberal education is constantly in danger of degenerating 
into a technique, and then of becoming fossilized in an educa- 
tional legalism. 


Despite all their efforts, the teachers of the classics have not 
succeeded in making an adaptation to modern times in such a 
way that they have saved the Latin language as an instrument of 
widespread importance in the education of youth. Why? The 
reason must be that in the trend of history these teachers have 
had and still have against them forces too great to overcome. 
They cannot reverse the river of history and make it flow uphill. 
During the past few decades, when at least the more progressive 
among them realized how great these forces are, they devised 
means of obtaining the important ideas from classical times 
through courses in cultural history and in classical literature in 
translation. Throughout its history, the Western World has been 
content to rely on the Latin translation of the Hebrew or Greek 
originals to obtain its knowledge of Scripture; and in more recent 
centuries it has turned to vernacular translations. In every 
generation only a handful of men could or would learn the 
Hebrew and Greek well enough to read the original texts with 
accuracy and ease. In the field of secular literature, to obtain its 
knowledge of Greek and Roman culture the Western World is 
now adopting this same procedure of employing translations. 


Are the true and major causes which have brought the de- 
cline of the Latin language in the imparting of liberal education 
forces so great that they cannot be controlled even by the de- 
crees or appeals of educational administrators, or kings, or a 


21In Educational Wastelands, Professor Arthur E. Bestor ably presents 

the origin of this unfortunate situation which arose in the early 

twentieth century, its history, its present prevalence, and its bad effect 

upon true education. Especially important is Chapter 7, “Interlocking 
Directorate of Professional Educationists,” pp. 101-121. 

For a concrete illustration of the process of degeneration, see Kane, 

op. cit., pp. 140-142, cited below in footnote 7 of Appendix 3, on p. 264. 
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General of the Society of Jesus, or the Holy Father himself? 
There are some who think that they are, since many of these 
persons in high authority have tried,** but have succeeded 
scarcely better than the teachers. Even when administrators are 
convinced of some cause, they can hold out only for a time 
against a strong trend of the people at large. 

The American Jesuit high schools have striven valiantly and 
with noteworthy success to preserve the teaching of the Latin 
language. While so many other high schools have followed John 
Dewey and the prophets of progressive education who drained 
so much of the discipline of mind out of American secondary ed- 
ucation, the Jesuit high schools have continued to impart a vig- 
orous mental training through English, Latin, Greek, modern 
languages, religion, mathematics, and sciences. Despite the gen- 
eral decline, Latin has held its own fairly well in these Jesuit 
high schools. And their graduates are fortunate to have had the 
the training in Latin which they received there. For even when 
taught—but thoroughly taught—according to the modern meth- 
ods, Latin does bring to the student a knowledge of word- 
meanings, grammar, and of the structure and use of language 
which helps him to use English well. This knowledge could 
indeed be imparted in classes of English itself. But all too 
frequently in modern American education, English is not taught 
with such objectives in view, and Latin supplies for this defect. 
In any case, the knowledge of a pupil’s vernacular is improved 
through study of the grammar of another language. 

Yet Jesuit high schools are only a small minority, and valiant 
as their effort has been, it has not changed the trend in the de- 
cline of Latin as a language in American secondary education. 
Hence, the Jesuit high schools too must expect that their struggle 
to preserve Latin will become more difficult as it continues to 
vanish from the other non-Catholic and even Catholic high 
schools. As the generations pass the number of parents who have 
had and appreciate a training in Latin will grow less, and it may 


22 Springhetti, A., S.J., in “Lingua Latina Gloria Sacerdotum,” Monitor 
Ecclesiasticus, Vol. 76, n. 4 (1951), pp. 662-664, refers to or cites these 
popes and councils who have tried to bolster Latin during the past 
century and a half: Leo XIJ; August 28, 1824; Pius IX) Marcheer 
1853; Leo XIII, May 20, 1885 and September 8, 1899; Pius X, July, 1908 ; 
Benedict XV, October 9, 1921; Pius XI, August 1, 1922 and October 20, 
1924; Pius XII, September 23, 1951; also, the provincial councils of 
Tours (1849), Avignon (1849), Bordeaux (1850), Sicily (1850), West- 
minster (1859), and thirty other provincial councils of various nations 
held between 1849 and 1868. 
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become harder to persuade students or their parents of the value 
of studying Latin. 

In the hope of maintaining the falling enrollment in Latin, 
some administrators in the colleges which still required it for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts devised new species of the degree of 
Bachelor. The desire to obtain a Bachelor of Arts rather than a 
supposedly inferior degree called the Bachelor of Philosophy was 
expected to attract students to take Latin. But after a few dec- 
ades, almost all the students were found to be taking the new de- 
gree. 

It was almost a century ago that, as was mentioned on page 
223, Father Peter Beckx, General of the Society of Jesus from 
1853 to 1883, deplored the passing of the direct method of teach- 
ing Latin from Jesuit schools in these words: 


The neglect of this method has brought about this re- 
sult. Nowadays small indeed is the number of those who 
after completing their studies in the secondary school 
possess any facility, not merely in expressing their thoughts 
by writing or speaking Latin, but even in comprehending 
Latin authors.”° 


However, his words have brought no change in the objec- 
tives or methods of teaching Latin. Neither have they changed 
the trend of history. Since then, whether from external constraint 
or their own volition, Jesuit schools in Europe as well as in 
America have followed the trend of the times in the methods 
of teaching Latin. 


Similarly, almost a quarter of a century has passed since Pope 
Pius XI wrote his strong words on the teaching of Latin in his 
encyclical, which was addressed to the universal Church. Yet 


23 Cited by McGucken, of. cit., on p. 199, with the Latin on p. 214, taken 
from Passard, F. X., S.J., La Pratique du Ratio Studiorum pour les 
Colléges, Paris, 1896: “Hac methodo neglecta, factum est ut exiguus 
nunc temporis sit numerus eorum qui absolutis gymnasii studiis, non 
dicam cogitata sua scripto vel voce latine exprimendi, sed etiam latinos 
auctores intelligendi aliqua facilitate polleant.” 

However, attention should be called here to the fact that the direct 
method of teaching Latin, to be successful, must be carried through in 
a well planned syllabus for at least four semesters under truly capable 
teachers, so that the student will finish with both ready skill in using 
Latin and with thorough, accurate knowledge of its grammar. For 
mature students, the syllabi of the courses in modern Indo-European 
languages at the Institute of Languages and Linguistics of Georgetown 
University would be apt models. Unskilled use of the direct method 
results in a fiasco in which the students gain neither skill in the language 
nor discipline. A very sage treatment of this subject is that in The 
Classical Investigation, Part One, General Report, pp. 233-235. 
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there seem to be only a few instances in America where experi- 
mental effort is under way towards restoring to the classroom the 
methods which he praised so highly. 

Only time can tell whether or not the true and major causes 
of the decline in the use of the Latin language, and of its func- 
tion as an instrument of liberal education, are too great to be 
controlled. If they are, the only wise procedure is to devise ways 
and means of adjusting ourselves to them. To continue to play 
the ostrich which thinks itself safe because it ignores the real 
problems and dangers is probably the surest procedure to hasten 
the demise of the Latin language in the curriculum of Catholic 
liberal education. If history shows that under the pattern of 
Latin teaching in use since the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Latin has been continually dying, then it is imperative at 
least to experiment with another pattern. To strive with might 
and main to accomplish something which is worthy though difh- 
cult is noble. But to exhaust one’s energies in a hopeless attempt 
to do what history shows to be impossible is to fail in the virtue 
of prudence. 


Trends of Catholic Thought 
Which Will Affect Latin 


There are also several other factors which require considera- 
tion. What does the fairly near future hold for Latin as the 
language of the Church? We can observe at least five trends of 
thought which exist in various groups or administrative offices of 
the Church. We must be aware of them if we are to have the 
perspective necessary to guard ourselves against serious mistakes 
in efforts to adjust to the times. 


One trend is that found among the professors of philosophy 
and theology in many seminaries. Regarding Latin chiefly as a 
means of communicating thought, they are writing and teaching 
in a simple, clear, easily intelligible style. Their attention and 
that of their hearers or readers is on what they have to communi- 
cate, rather than on form or diction. Their practice is similar to 
that of medieval Latinists like St. Thomas Aquinas. There seems 
to be no group of men on earth among whom Latin is surviving 
better, or has better prospects for the future. 

Another trend is that existing in a group of Italian Latinists 
in Rome who are associated with His Excellency Bishop Antonio 
Bacci, Papal Secretary of Latin Letters to Important Persons. 
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Many of these are engaged in the work of translating documents 
composed in the vernacular into Latin of the curial style which 
we find in the encyclicals or other documents which appear in 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Observing that the fortunes of Latin 
have fallen very low in modern times,” these Latinists are bend- 
ing every effort to restore its use in that elegant style of the 
Renaissance which they highly admire. Towards this end Bishop 
Bacci has published two Books,*® and inaugurated Latinitas, a 
quarterly review written in Ciceronian Latin. The ideals of this 
group of scholars are so lofty that if they are to be realized, well 
over half the curricular time of students for at least ten years will 
have to be devoted to Latin, and many subjects introduced with- 
in the past century or two will have to be eliminated.** As far as 
I know, these Latinists have not as yet proposed any practical 
plans for this, or, at least, any which educational administrators 
have begun to put into practice. Also—as these Latinists seem to 
be aware*’—most bishops and other administrators of the Church 
in various countries find the time and effort required to read 


24 “T atinitatis commentarios conficere qui hac eadem lingua compositi, 
certis temporibus in lucem prodeant, res videri potest non modo 
perardua, sed nostrae etiam aetati non consentanea, cum pauci hodie sint 
inter doctos quoque viros, qui eos digne scribendi facultate polleant ; 
non multi vero, qui eos legendi studio ac voluntate sint praediti.” Bacci, 
A., in “De Horum Commentariorum Ratione ac Proposito,”’ Latinitas, 
Nollie no, 1\( jana 1953), p:3. 

25 Bacci, A., Varia Latinitatis Scripta; Vol. 1, Inscripttones, Orationes, 
Epistolae; Romae, Typis Vaticants, 1944; Vol. 2, Lexicon Eorum 
Vocabulorum Quae Difficilius Latine Redduntur. 

26 Springhetti, A., S.J., “Lingua Latina Gloria Sacerdotum,” Monitor 
Ecclestasticus, Vol. 76, no. 4, pp. 659-676, esp. p. 660: “Quibus de causis 
latina amandetur, contemnatur. ... Prima igitur ratio cur latina lingua 
negligatur ac iaceat, ponenda est in ipsius tgnorantia. Mutata est ratio 
studendi latinitati: non usus habetur sermonis latini in scholis, . . 
Tot insuper aliis obruitur ac pene suffocatur disciplinis tenera auditorum 
mens, ut non iam tempus sufficiens inveniant ad ea quae audiverint 
ruminanda, memoria figenda, degustanda. . . .” See also pp. 665, 667: 
“OQuomodo latina lingua est instauranda? . .. Videndum igitur est 
quomodo in litterarum scholis potiores partes sint latinae graecaeque 
linguis tribuendae, aliaeque res contrahendae vel ita disponendae ut 
illis non officiant.” Father Springhetti has also published a very helpful 
book: Selecta Latinitatis Scripta Auctorum Recentium (Saec. XV-XX), 
Romae, Gregorian University Press, 1951. 

27 For example, one writer of this group, Father Springhetti, laments (in 
Monitor Ecclesiasticus, Vol. 76, no. 4, p. 661) that when an encyclical or 
other document appears in its customary elegant Ciceronian Latin, many 
priests exclaim: “Epistolae Summi Pontificits, oh quam diffictlis Latim- 
tatis sunt, quam impeditae! Attendenda est in actis diurnis interpretatio 
vernacula.” If this holds true of the priests of Italy, it applies even 
more in countries where the language is not a direct descendant of Latin. 
I have learned of one Bishop who referred to Latin of the curial style 
as “corkscrew Latin.” 
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documents written in this elegant Latin so great that to do it re- 
quires the sacrifice of hours and even days which they feel should 
be devoted to their ministry and other work which they deem 
more important. The difficulties to be overcome by Bishop Bacci 
and his associates are indeed formidable, but they are showing 
an undaunted zeal to overcome them. 

A third trend of thought, which probably reflects the opin- 
ions of papal consultors from the Sacred Congregation on Semi- 
naries, appears in the encyclical of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
On Promoting the Sanctity of the Priestly Life. 

When young men, especially those who have been re- 
ceived into a seminary at an early age, are educated in an 
environment too isolated from contact with the world, 
they may find it difficult on leaving the seminary to deal 
with ordinary people as well as with the educated laity, 
and it often happens that they treat the faithful inconsider- 
ately or judge their own training unfavorably. Therefore, 
care should be taken that the students gradually and pru- 
dently come to understand the inmost thoughts and in- 
terests of the people, lest they do not know how to act 
when they have been ordained and assigned to their 
dautiesavaen 

We desire that the literary and scientific education of 
future priests should at least not be inferior to that of lay- 
men who take similar courses of study. If this is pro- 
vided for, a better intellectual training of the students will 
be assured, and the choice of subjects for the priesthood 
at the proper time will be facilitated. Under these circum- 
stances, when a student comes to deliberate about his fu- 
ture state of life he would be entirely free from all re- 
straint. There would be no danger at all that he would 
not have sufficient education for secular occupations. He 
would not be forced to enter upon a life for which he is 
not prepared. 

In training seminarians, thorough knowledge of many 
branches is required, and among them social studies are 
of great importance today, yet most stress is to be laid 
upon philosophical and theological courses according to 
the method of the Angelic Doctor.** 


If these directives are to be put into practice, it is difficult to 
see how the modern subjects can be eliminated from the curric- 
28 Menti Nostrae, in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 42 (1950), pp. 657-702), 


éSp.) pp. 087/088; tre bye br uhl alee) ain n Promotina the Sanctity 
of the Priestly Life, St. Meinrad, Indiana, Grail Press, 1951, pp. 43-44. 
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ulum even of seminarians. Hence, this trend of thought forms 
one more difficulty militating against the success of the hopes of 
Bishop Bacci and his associates. For obviously the additional 
curricular time cannot be given to Latin and Greek unless some- 


thing else is displaced. 


Fourth, in the Church today, there is a steadily growing trend 
of opinion in favor of the use of the vernacular languages in the 
liturgy, in order that the faithful may take a more active and in- 
telligent part in the sacred ceremonies.*® Those who write in fa- 
vor of such a practice are well aware that it would not be an 
innovation, but rather a return to the ancient practice of the 
Church when she won her greatest missionary successes. St. 
Paul was a Hebrew. Yet, when he carried the faith to the Greek- 
speaking world, he spoke and wrote in Greek, and celebrated the 
liturgy in it. His other companions in preaching the Gospel did 
the same.’ When the Church was establishing herself in Rome, 
for a century or more she retained Greek as her language because 
she was working chiefly with the Greek-speaking groups in 
Rome. But when she found herself occupied more and more 
with those whose mother-tongue was Latin she made their ver- 
nacular the language of the Mass and the Sacraments. Today, 
the Holy See, recognizing the value of the vernacular in the 
liturgy, has rightfully stated that she alone is empowered to grant 
permission to use it, but she has done nothing to check the preva- 
lent discussion of this question by Catholic writers. 

The use of the Latin language, customary in a con- 
siderable portion of the Church, is a manifest and beau- 
tiful sign of unity, as well as an effective antidote for any 
corruption of doctrinal truth. In spite of this, the use of 
the mother tongue in connection with several of the rites 
may be of much advantage to the people. But the Apos- 
tolic See alone is empowered to grant this permission.*° 
The fifth trend of thought now important to us emanates from 

those interested in the missionary activities of the Church. It is 

a new insistence on the ancient truth: the mission of the Church 

is to spread the Faith rather than a culture. In other words, she 

29 For an objective presentation of arguments for and against such use of 
the vernacular in the liturgy, see ochmidt, H: A. P., S.J., “The Prob- 
lem of Languages in Liturgy,” Worship, Vol. 26, no. 6 (May, 1952), pp. 
276-292; no. 7 (June, 1952), pp. 342-349; also for other samples of such 
discussion see Worship, Vol. 26, index, s.v. vernacular. 


30 The Encyclical Mediator Det (Nov. 20, 1947), English tr. in The Catho- 
lic Mind, Vol. 46, no. 1026 (June, 1948), p.343. 
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does not desire the acceptance of the Gospel to be conditioned by 
a previous or simultaneous acceptance of a cultural pattern. St. 
Paul, a Hebrew, did not try to make his Greek-speaking groups of 
neophytes give up their ways of living and thinking for those of 
the Hebrews, nor did the Church require any such substitution 
from her converts in the Roman Empire. Rather, St. Paul adapted 
himself to their ways by making himself all things to all men, 
and the early Church followed*! the principles which he so clear- 
ly expressed. The Jesuit missionaries of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, true to Ignatius’ spirit of adaptation of circum- 
stances of time and place, made great efforts to put St. Paul's 
principles into practice. Amid the controversies about the Chi- 
nese rites in the sixteenth century, the Church stated anew the 
ancient truth that the task of the Church is to spread the Faith 
rather than a culture,*? but it long remained a dead letter. How- 
ever, it is receiving repeated and clarifying affirmation in pro- 
nouncements of our modern Popes about the missions.** 

Even though the United States is no longer officially classified 
as a missionary country, this principle has its application here. 
The vast majority of educated Americans are practical persons 
who regard the chief purpose of prose to be the clear, accurate, 
and readily intelligible expression of thought. Except for oc- 
casional isolated instances, it will be impossible to bring them in 
numbers to revert to the cultural tastes of the Renaissance, with 
its exaltation of form at the expense of content, and of compli- 
cated Ciceronian sentences at the expense of ease of understand- 
ing. If those in the United States interested in adapting Catholic 
liberal education to our circumstances of time and place should 
devote much of their curricular space to such an effort, by that 
very fact they would have to sacrifice matters of far greater im- 
portance; and even so, in the long run their efforts would fail to 
evoke in the students the spontaneous interest without which 
liberal education will not be effective. 


311 Cor. 9, 19-23. 

32 Collectanea Sacrae Congregationts de Propaganda Fide, 1907, I, p. 42, 
N. 135, quoted in Civilta Cattolica, quad. 2066, 2067, 2068 (Aug. 15, 
1936), pp. 279-291. The principle is reaffirmed and developed by Pope 
Pius XII in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 31, no. 13 (Oct., 1939), pp. 
428, 429; Vol. 36, no. 7 (July, 1944), p. 210; Vol. 43, no: 1ieG@ials 
1951), pp..521-524, 

33 See D’Elia, P. M. S.J., “Gli Araldi del Vangelo,” in Civilta Cattolica, 
quaderno. 2433 (Nov. 3, 1951), pp. 241-252, esp. pp. 247-250. 
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The Function of Latin in the 
Modern Catholic College 


In the light of the history of Latin teaching through the past 
six centuries, of those five trends of thought in the modern 
Church, and of the trend of the growing interest in classical cul- 
ture on the part of the professors and students in the non-Catholic 
colleges and universities, what should be the place and function 
of Latin in the curriculum of a Catholic college in America to- 
day? 

Probably no one person now knows a complete answer to that 
question. The chief hope in writing this appendix has been to 
point up problems which must be realistically faced and which 
will require abundant discussion—and also experimentation—be- 
fore solutions can be found which will have a chance to work 
out successfully in practice. Hence, I do not pretend to answer 
that question, but I can venture some statements which I think 
should receive serious consideration in such discussion. 


First, the major objective of teaching the classics on the col- 
lege level should be what Father Castiello has aptly called com- 
plete cultural contact with the classics.** By that, he means vital] 
contact, not with one or another lone feature of Greek or Latin, 
such as its grammar, or its literary form, or its philosophy, but 
rather with the whole culture of the Greeks and Romans—their 
life, history, law, politics, art, literature, philosophy, rhetoric, 
scientific ideas, plus contact with the methods of study required 
to learn the chief developments in all these fields. If collegians 
are enabled to gain a good introductory knowledge of the move- 
ments which arose in these areas and of their interplay, they will 
by that very fact be acquiring skill to grapple intelligently with 
similar problems of the present—and to do that with proper 
perspective. They will be studying the past not for the sake of 
the past or of mere erudition (which is barren), but for the 
sake of the present, that is, to deal capably with the vital 
problems of today. 

Second, if such complete cultural contact is set up as our goal, 
we must be realistic in our thinking and must devise adequate 
means to attain the goal within the curricular time available. 
Consider the example of a graduate of an ordinary American high 
34 Castiello, J., S.J., “The Psychology of Classical Training,” Thought, 


Vol. 10, no. 4 (March, 1936), pp. 632-654, esp. 640-645; also, Castiello, J., 
S.J., A Humane Psychology of Education, pp. 167-194. 
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school who has fifteen semester hours of college work to devote 
to classics. His program consists of something like this. He 
studies grammar, and decodes one speech of Cicero, several 
books of Vergil, and an equivalent number of “lines” in other 
authors for three or four semesters. Can that student be said to 
have a program adequate to give him a complete cultural con- 
tact with the classics? An affirmative answer would be absurd. 


Suppose that because of exigencies of curricular time some 
portions of this complete cultural contact must be omitted. 
(Father Castiello’s apt example of the pyramids of knowledge* 
should not be overlooked.) Which should be sacrificed, the 
grammar or the literature? That is, in the case of collegians, 
should everything else be sacrificed in favor of the elements of 
language and grammar which should have been learned in high 
school, and which were learned by the eleven-year-old boys in 
Ignatius’ day? If this is done, are we not reducing the quality 
of college training to that of the secondary or even elementary 
level? Or, should we attempt to provide the complete cultural 
contact even at the sacrifice of the elements of Latin grammar? 

It is possible and practical to set up complete cultural con- 
tact with the classics as the goal for truly large numbers of the 
students of a Catholic college of liberal arts—perhaps even for 
the majority of them, and not alone the tiny minority who study 
the Latin language in college. For many years now such pro- 
grams have been in operation in reputable non-Catholic (and 
some Catholic) American universities and colleges, with satisfy- 
ing results. We Catholics have even more reason than the non- 
Catholics to love the literature and art of Greece and Rome, since 
they form the cultural framework of our Faith. 


Third, we must provide suitably for the minority of students 
who truly desire to learn the Latin language in college. What of 
them? There is a tendency now to give them the impression that 
with their preparation in high school they are attaining in six to 
fifteen semester hours of college Latin almost all the “applica- 
tional, disciplinary, and cultural” objectives listed in the Report 
of the Classical Investigation of 1924. But one who aims simul- 
taneously at twenty or thirty targets is not likely to hit any one 
effectively. It seems that it would be better to simplify the ob- 
jectives to one goal which is attainable within the time available: 


35 Castiello, “The Psychology of Classical Training,” Thought, Vol. 10, 
pp. 645, 646. 
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mastery of the Latin language to such an extent that the student 
can use it with ease as a tool when his courses have ceased, in 
such matters as comprehending with ease the Latin Missal, or St. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologiae, or modern Latin reference books 
in philosophy, theology, or Scripture, or in verifying in the orig- 
inal language statements which books or professors make about 
an author or his meaning. 


In the case of seminarians, a set of apt objectives has recently 
been set by Pope Pius XII: every priest should know how to 
speak and read Latin with ease; and those who can may well 
learn elegance of style. His remarks to the delegates to the 
Carmelite Congress in Rome on Sept. 28, 1951, should be far 
better known: 


Alas, the Latin language, the glory of priests, now has 
rather few devotees, and even they are constantly lan- 
guishing. . . . Let there be no priest who does not know 
how to speak and read it easily and quickly. Beyond this, 
may there arise among you some neither mediocre nor few 
who can write it even in a compressed and elegant style 
of speech.*° 


This appeal of Pope Pius XII that all seminarians should learn 
how to speak and read Latin with facility squares perfectly with 
the appeal of Pope Pius XI for a restoration of the teaching 
methods of medieval or Renaissance times. A great opportunity 
is here opened to the teachers of Latin in the seminaries. For 
there the students have the same motives as medieval pupils to 
learn how to speak, read, and write Latin in order to use it after 
its study in school is completed. 


Conclusion 


In discussion such as that outlined above, those who love 
Latin for whatever cause may well find a guiding star in Ignatius’ 
outlook on Latin and its function in a curriculum of liberal edu- 
cation. The evidence to be found in his writings shows that the 
chief value which he saw in Latin was its use as a means to 
learn and to disseminate Catholic truth. He also saw its value 
to train the intellectual powers, and the value of Ciceronian 
literary graces, especially for complying with the tastes of the 
men of his era; but he would not sacrifice higher values for these 
which were secondary. In other words, he regarded Latin 


36 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 43 (Oct. 1951, pp. 734-738, esp. 73k: 
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chiefly as a medium of communication for obtaining and diffusing 
the important ideas which make up an educated Catholic’s out- 
look on life.*’ That outlook was the end of Ignatius’ system of 
liberal education, and the Latin language was a means—indeed, 
in his day an indispensable means. But he was not likely to be- 
come so confused as to put the means in place of the end, or to 
sacrifice the end for the sake of the means. Such a procedure 
seems foreign to his character. 


87 See Cons. p.4, c.12, n.2, along with his statements found in MHSI, Mon. 
Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 1, pp. 519-526, and cited above, pp. 154-156. 


APPENDIX 2 


THE METHODS OF TEACHING PHILOSOPHY 
AND THEOLOGY IN IGNATIUS’ DAY 


Ie Sixth Chapter of the Fourth Part of the 
Constitutions, on “Aids to Efficient Study for the Scholastics,” 
reveals Ignatius as an interested counselor who is ingeniously 
trying to help the students to devise effective methods of study. 
Much of the practicality of his directives springs from their ap- 
propriateness to the chief classroom procedures of the medieval 
universities in the faculties of arts, law, medicine, and theology. 
The substance of those procedures still obtained in Ignatius’ six- 
teenth century. Hence, to understand his Sixth Chapter, and to 
appreciate the timeliness and wisdom of his directives, we shall 
do well to recall the main points about those procedures: the 
lectures, repetitions, circles, and disputations. Otherwise, we 
shall again be in danger of seeing only the letter of Ignatius’ 
Constitutions while missing their spirit. 


The Circumstances of Instruction 
in Medieval Universities 


The circumstances of medieval instruction were very different 
from those of our own day. In modern university education, each 
student generally has one or several textbooks for each course, 
plus reference books and great libraries which are easily avail- 
able. Frequently, the professor supposes that the student before 
coming to class has obtained from his textbook the basic informa- 
tion on the subject to be treated. The professor merely leads a 
class discussion to insure better assimilation, or he selects pas- 
sages of the textbook for comment. Because of all this, the mod- 
ern student’s procedure often is to read widely on the subject 
under study and then to work his knowledge into a coherent 
well-rounded view in his notes or term essay. But in Ignatius’ 
day printing was scarcely a century old, and books were still ex- 
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Fig. 18. The Library of the University of Leyden in Holland 
After an engraving by J. C. Woudanus, dated 1610. 
This shows well the chained books, and a common type of bookcase 
in use in monasteries, churches, and higher schools of the period. With 
about 35 books to the case, the library contained about 35 volumes on 
mathematics, 70 on literature, 70 on philosophy, 70 on medicine, 140 on 
history, 175 on civil and canon law, and 160 on theology, or a total of 
7/70 volumes. It was a good sized library for the time. In Ignatius’ 
day, when printing ‘was still in its infancy, university lhbraries were 
probably smaller. In medieval days libraries were smaller still. At 
Oxford, Peterhouse College had 304 volumes in its library in 1453, and 
Queens College had 199 in 1472. 


pensive and scarce. Libraries were on the whole rather small, 
and often, no doubt, many of the students did not have private 
textbooks other than the primary source, such as a book of Aris- 
totle or of Scripture, which the master was expounding.’ The 
methods of instruction were naturally adapted to these circum- 
stances. 


The Lectures 


The general practice was that the professor (doctor, or mag- 
ister) gave a lecture in Latin (lectio, or praelectio). It was the 


1 See Paulsen, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Fig. 19. A Lecture on Civil Law by Guillaume Benedicti 


After a sixteenth-century wood engraving, now in the 
Cabinet of Designs of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


See also Plate 4, A Lecture on Theology by St. Albert the Great. 


imparting of information, or of the sum of knowledge, and its 
essential purpose was to expound a text, for example, the Ethics 
of Aristotle.” The activity of the professors was commonly ex- 
pressed by the verbs legere or praelegere, to lecture, and that of 
the students in the lecture rooms (scholae) by the words 
lectiones or praelectiones audire, to listen to lectures. What such 
lectures were like in the concrete in any medieval faculty can be 
garnered from a plan of the thirteenth century ascribed to a cer- 
tain Odofredus for an entire course of lectures on law at Bologna: 


First, I shall give you summaries of each title before I 
proceed to the text; secondly, I shall give you as clear and 
explicit a statement as I can of the purport of each Law 
(included in the title); thirdly, I shall read the text with 
a view to correcting it; fourthly, I shall briefly repeat the 
contents of the Law; fifthly, I shall solve apparent contra- 
dictions, adding any general principles of Law (to be ex- 
tracted from the passage), commonly called “Brocardica,’ 
and any distinctions or subtle and useful problems ( quaes- 
tiones) arising out of the Law with their solutions, as far 
as the Divine Providence shall enable me. And if any Law 
shall seem deserving, by reason of its celebrity or difficulty, 


2 Paulsen, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Fig. 20. A University Lecture Room and Lecture 
With a Large Number of Students 


From a woodcut printed at Strassburg in 1608. 


of a Repetition, I shall reserve it for an evening Repeti- 
tion.® 


The Repetitions 


The repetitions or reviewings (repetitiones) mentioned by 
Odofredus were more detailed discussions of some point arising 
out of a recent lecture. Any doctor might give a repetition out of 
class hours whenever he pleased. The salaried doctors were ob- 
liged to arrange by rotation among themselves for a repetition 
every week. In Lent, disputations took the place of the repeti- 
tions.* The use of these repetitions seems to be a forerunner of 
a long standing and ancient practice which with some modifica- 
tions has survived till today in the ecclesiastical universities of 
Rome. At the Pontifical Gregorian University in Rome, for ex- 
ample, the professors lecture on philosophy to classes numbering 
500 to 800 students who are approximately nineteen to twenty- 
four or twenty-six, that is, about the same age as college students 
in the United States. In theology, the lecture room itself has 


3Quoted from Rashdall, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 218. 
4 Rashdall, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 218, 219. 
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been designed to contain over 900 students. These students 
assemble from many residences called colleges, for example, the 
North American College or the German College. After the lec- 
tures, the students return to their own colleges and hold repeti- 
tiones under repetitores, priests who either possess theological 
degrees or are approaching the degree of doctor of theology. 
Ignatius’ statements in Chapter Six of Part Four of his Constitu- 
tions show that a roughly similar system was common in Rome 
in 1550.° (Figures 19, 20, 21, 22, and Plates 3, 5, and 6 throw 
light upon the matter treated in this paragraph. ) 


The Circles 


In 1474, the doctor at Padua was required not merely to dic- 
tate his lectures after their delivery, but also to assemble the stu- 
dents after the lecture “for discussion, and for circles held in the 
manner of students of philosophy”: ad conferendum, et ad 
circulos more artistarum.® At this date these “circles” seem to 
have been informal disputations or spontaneous discussions 
among the students in the presence of their teacher. 

Many professors were lively and conversational in their pre- 
sentation. In their hands, the lecture tended to become a series 
of questions or problems (quaestiones) raised by the doctor or 


> Much this same procedure is now being widely used in many American 
universities of excellent reputation which have large numbers of stu- 
dents. To cite one example, in the Program of Integrated Liberal 
Studies at the University of Wisconsin, in the courses carrying four 
credit hours, the professor (who is usually a man of nationwide or 
world-wide reputation) delivers a carefully prepared lecture to the 
class of 300 students. This occurs three times a week; and once each 
week the 300 students are divided into discussion groups of about 20 
for a meeting supervised by a graduate assistant who is approaching his 
doctorate. One important advantage of this entire procedure is that all 
the students—or at least all who have the desire—come under the in- 
fluence and stimulation of the university’s outstanding professors. This 
has produced a high morale among the students. See also above, p. 231. 
Higher education in the United States, already large, will have to ex- 
pand even much more to care for the greatly increased numbers of stu- 
dents whom the coming decades will bring into the universities. Ex- 
perimentation with this technique of teaching is one of the ways in 
which American universities are preparing for the larger enrollments 
of the years ahead. They are aware that in an expanding population 
the law of life is to grow or to die—or at least to lose the power to 
influence which a university ought to have. See also pp. 231, 232, above. 
Catholic higher education too must devise means of accommodating 
greater numbers, or else it will force many capable students who desire 
to learn the intellectual foundations of the theistic outlook on life into 
institutions where they are not likely to get it. If that happens on a 
wide scale, the percentage of properly educated theists in the popu- 
lation of America will be reduced so substantially that their influence 
will be seriously lessened. 
6 Cited in Rashdall, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 219, n.1. 
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his hearers and solved as he proceeded. Sometimes the lectures, 
or reports on them (reportationes) written by a clerk (clericus) 
were copied and distributed; and in some cases official copies 
(exemplaria) were in time prepared for the stationers. Thus 
arose multitudinous books such as the quaestiones on the books 
of Aristotle. In the Middle Ages, among the texts thus lectured 
on were Donatus, Priscian, and a few other classical works in the 
faculty of arts, Aristotle in philosophy, Peter Lombard and later 
on St. Thomas in theology. 


Transmission and Discovery of Truth 


The lectures simultaneously reflected and advanced contem- 
porary thought. Thus, although research had not yet been set 
down as one of the objectives of a university, the lectures often 
did fulfill the same function as research in modern universities, 
especially in the humanities. As Powicke well points out," the 
energy and significance of the lecture and disputation in medi- 
eval universities have been underrated, even by Rashdall. Never- 
theless, it remains true that on the whole medieval professors 
aimed in their instruction to impart a body of knowledge and 
dexterity in dealing with it, rather than to encourage originality.® 
Hence for centuries many of them were content if the students, 
while they were still students, merely repeated what they 
learned in the lectures. The students’ turn to be original was to 
come only after they were doctors and either engaged in quod- 
libetal disputations or in publishing books. But the professors 
by being themselves original, intellectually alive, and active in 
grappling with the issues under discussion in their day were by 
their example powerfully stimulating their students to be original 
at the proper time in the future. The idea that the discovery of 
new truth through research rather than the transmission of the 
truth of the past is the primary function of a university seems to 
have received its first formulation at the University of Halle in 
1711, in an address delivered by its founder, Professor Nicholas 
Gundling.® 

The Activity of the Students 
Because of the rarity of textbooks or other books in the medi- 


eval and Renaissance universities the activity of the students had 


7In Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 490-496, esp. p. 490. 
8 See Copleston, F., S.J., A History of Philosophy, Vol. 2, p. 215. 
* Paulsen) op..ctt.. p40. 
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to consist largely in their taking notes as best they could, and 
then in their learning what was in those notes to pass examina- 
tions. In many instances, this tended to turn the lectures or 
classes into periods of dictation or semidictation. We know, for 
example, that at Padua the doctor was required to dictate a sum- 
mary of his lecture or disputed question afterwards: post horam 
lectionis teneatur summarium lectionis, vel questionis dispu- 
tat[a]e dictare.’° The lectures could easily have become merely 
dry dictations in the case of professors who were dull, or aged, or 
set in their ways and opinions. This also would happen with 
teachers who had a little too much of an otherwise praiseworthy 
sympathy for the students. In point of fact, for centuries there 
were many instances where the lectures were made mere dicta- 
tions. At the University of Louvain in 1475 the professor dic- 
tated; and the students memorized their notes and repeated them 
to their instructors.’* In Ignatius’ own day, Erasmus reprobated 
masters whose classes were mere dictation.’ But instances of 
the practice continued as the centuries passed. As late as 1934, 
an aged priest told me that when he was studying theology as a 
youth in the United States the individual students in his class 
did not yet have private textbooks, and most of his professors 
filled the time of their class periods almost entirely by dictating 
to the students. A few of these professors even opposed the 
introduction of a textbook because they thought that thereafter 
they would find it hard to use all the time in a period of class. 


The Questions and Disputations 


However, the activity of the students was not merely a pas- 
sive absorbing of the professors views. Even in the case of a 
dictating professor, the antidote to such passivity was at hand 
in the lively discussion during the disputation (disputatio ) 
which developed in close connection with the quaestio. 

Many scholastic authors, such as St. Thomas in his Summa 
Theologiae, presented their lectures in the form of the quaestio. 
The quaestio was a subdivision or chapter of a large treatise, and 
was itself subdivided into articles. The proposition or thesis 
under discussion was stated, often in interrogatory form. To 
make the hearer or reader aware of the state of the question, rea- 
10 Stat. Iur. Patav. as quoted in Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 219, n.1. 


11 See Adamson, J. W., in Medieval Contributions to Modern Civilization, 


p. 205 
12 See Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 153. 
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Fig. 21. A University Disputation 
From Fick’s Auf Deutschlands Hohen Schulen. 


sons against it were listed, and one or more in its favor. Then 
the professor introduced the exposition of his own view by the 
phrase ‘I reply that it must be stated that . . . He concluded by 
answering the objections he had previously raised.'* This was a 
simple form which made procedure orderly in the circumstances. 
The form did not in any way absorb more attention of professor 
or student than did the subject matter. 

The matter under treatment in a quaestio underwent discus- 
sion and debating in the disputations. These apparently grew out 
of quaestiones disputatae. They were of two forms, the disputatio 
ordinaria, and the disputatio de quolibet, that on any subject. In 
the disputatio ordinaria, a defendant or respondens expounded 
his thesis, and objectors (opponentes) raised difficulties. Often 
the professor summed up the entire discussion in what was called 
determinatio, and published the whole as a quaestio disputata. 
The disputatio de quolibet was usually a public discussion held 
on solemn feasts or other occasions of importance. The doctor or 


13 Allers, R., in the Dictionary of Philosophy, edited by D. D. Runes, p. 261. 
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master chose his propositions or theses, discussed and debated 
them as in a disputatio ordinaria, gave his considered solution in 
the determinatio, and later published the result as a quodlibet." 
Eleven or more quodlibetal disputations of St. Thomas are extant. 


At these disputations, the doctor often maintained his thesis 
against all comers. The rec- 
tor presided and _ deter- 
mined the order of preced- 
ence when two objectors 
arose to speak at once. We 
know that at Padua the 
man with the higher de- 
gree was ordinarily given 
first chance; and _ nobles 
who sat on the front bench 
at lectures had precedence 
over all but doctors.% In 
medieval and even Renais- 
sance times, the educated 
took a widespread interest 
in disputations. Apparent- 
ly, they found in them 
iat _~ something of the entertain- 
Fig. 22. A University ment which people nowa- 
Disputation days find in our more plen- 
tiful forms of amusement, 
such as the radio with its many speeches and sermons, movies, 
travel, travelogues, concerts, and public lectures. 
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The Growth of an Intricate Form 


The later scholastics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
so often interested in debating subtleties, gradually developed a 
highly intricate form of syllogistic presentation of the disputa- 
tion. The defendant (defendens) proposed his thesis and ex- 
plained or proved it in syllogistic form. In arguing against the 
thesis, the opponent first repeated the proposition and the syl- 
logism by which it was proved. He perhaps denied or distin- 
guished or subdistinguished the minor, and contradistinguished 
the conclusion.’* Unfortunately, these intricacies could and often 
14R, Allers, op. cit., p. 82; Copleston, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 214-215. 


15 Rashdall, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 219. 
16R. Allers,; op. cit., p. 82. 
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did strain the memory and absorb more attention than the mat- 
ter being debated. 

We have seen that during the Renaissance many litterateurs, 
such as Bembo or Nizzoli or Scaliger, were more concerned with 
the intricate and elaborated form of their sentences than with the 
thought contained in them. Apparently, it was this same cast of 
mind which prompted philosophers and theologians of the period 
to develop this intricate form of presenting thought in the circles 
and disputations. 

The Utility of Disputations in Latin 

It is, of course, only highly natural that Ignatius stressed the 
frequent practice of disputation in his schools. But it is important 
to notice that he stated that the reason for which he prescribed 
disputation was its utility’ for training the intellectual powers 
and for the better assimilation and clarification of the matter 
being studied. There was a further utility, too, which was so 
evident in his day that it required no statement, but which might 
escape us in our cultural conditions which have changed so much 
from his. Indeed, in his day, the disputation in Latin was just as 
practical an exercise for the intellectual life of the age as are the 
mock trials in the vernacular in a law school today, or the de- 
bates and oratorical contests in a school of speech. 

The utility of the disputation in Ignatius’ schools was at least 
threefold. First, in the schools it provided a discussion session 
for the students to assimilate the material of the lectures. On 
occasions, too, it provided an academic display or specimen. 
Second, it prepared the students to participate after graduation in 
the disputations of real life among Catholics in the serious work 
of research to discover the truth, such as the disputations at the 
Council of Trent. The early Jesuits were much occupied in such 
disputations. For example, Lainez Disputationes Tridentinae, 
written in easy, limpid, but not artistic or Ciceronian Latin, fill 
two volumes. Third, the disputation prepared the students to 
participate in the public disputations with the Protestants. In 
the sixteenth century, such public theological disputations were 
very frequent and often were attended by large crowds. Luther 
began the Reformation on October 31, 1517, by inviting debate 
of his ninety-five theses. Zwingli organized debates under the 
presidency of Protestant town-councils in Switzerland in 1523, 


nly Cons. p.4, c.6, n.10. 
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1526, and 1528. At Worms in January, 1541, the Catholic John 
Eck and the reformer Melanchthon battled four days about orig- 
inal sin and its consequences. Not until March 8, 1625, were such 
public disputations with Protestants forbidden as useless by the 
Sacred Congregation De Propaganda Fide."* 

The participants in these disputations were often of different 
nationalities. Hence, the disputations were almost always held in 
Latin. Ignatius’ companions engaged in such disputations to a 
surprising extent, with individuals, small groups, or even picked 
teams. For example, Peter Canisius and five Catholics disputed 
with Melanchthon and five Protestants at Worms in 1557.19 

In Ignatius’ day, the disputation in Latin was still the com- 
mon and valued practice in all the universities, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. When men interested in education in the six- 
teenth century visited a university, they judged it largely by the 
quality of the disputations which they attended. For example, 
when Rudolph Agricola (1444-1485), who was greatly influen- 
tial in introducing humanism into Germany, visited the University 
of Heidelberg in 1484, he took part in the disputations and won 
applause. The popularity of these disputations was recalled 
twenty years afterwards when Melanchthon was a student at 
Heidelberg. In 1526, Melanchthon himself in his Ordnung for 
his new Obere Schule prescribed disputations for the students of 
rhetoric.?® He attached great value to declamation and disputa- 
tion, and promoted statutes requiring them at the University of 
Wittenberg in 1536. Like Vives, he regarded disputations as the 
necessary safeguard against mechanical absorption of the 
teacher's opinions or erudition. He even thought that a university 
without a carefully organized system of disputations was un- 
worthy to be called a school. 

In the German universities the practice of speaking Latin be- 
gan to decline already in the sixteenth century, particularly in 
the regions where the Protestants were winning successes through 
appealing to the masses in the vernacular. Consequently, the 
18 See Catholic Encyclopedia, N.Y., Appleton, 1909, s.v. Discussion, Vol. 

5, pp. 34-37. 

19 See Brodrick, St. Peter Canisius, pp. 385-422. For other sample occasions 
of disputations in which Canisius participated, see O. Braunsberger, 
B. Petri Canistt S.J. Epistolae et Acta, Freiburg im Breisgau, Herder, 
Vols. 3 and 4; academic and domestic disputations : NOLS AiD acount, 
394, 555-556, 786; Vol. 4, p. 325; disputations with the Protestants: Vol. 
SpDI1OL 25/7205, 2ol, O11) 661 > disputations at» Trent: Vol.3, pp. 59, 


84-85; at Dillingen: Vol. 3, pp. 385, 432, 436, 914: at Ingolstadt: Vol. 3, 
pp. 38, 129, 138, 609, 935; at Rome: Vol. 3, pp. 700, 714. 
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declamations and disputations were gradually replaced by nar- 
rative or critical composition.?* By the eighteenth century, the 
vernacular had supplanted Latin as the language of instruction 
in the German universities, and the growing popularity of the 
seminar was rapidly bringing on the extinction of the disputa- 
tion.?? In modern American college and university education, dis- 
cussion groups, “coordinating seminars” conducted especially 
among honor students, and even academic clubs and debating 
societies often fulfill the same purposes which the disputation 
served in the universities of the Renaissance. 

The disputation in Latin often has been criticized as being an 
academic exercise divorced from practical utility for life after 
eraduation.** But, whatever may be the case in the changed 
circumstances of the seventeenth or later centuries, such criticism 
has no just application to the Latin disputation and the circle as 
they were practiced in Ignatius’ schools in his own day. 

Ignatius also desired those studying humane letters to engage 
in disputations or debate about the matters which they were 
studying.** It is to be noted that he tries constantly to make the 
education imparted in his schools one filled with lively discus- 
sions on the part of the students. He did not want them to listen 
to teachers in a merely passive fashion. In his era, other schools 
than those of the Jesuits also adapted the disputation to the 
lower faculties. At the College of Guyenne, disputations similar- 
ly adapted were established among the students of rhetoric. In 
them, the students questioned one another, propounded dif_i- 
culties, and discussed the matter of the text as well as the notes 
given by the master. Woodward points out that in many human- 
istic schools the place of the disputation was taken by the dec- 
lamation, and later on by the essay in German and English 
schools.?® 


20 Woodward, Studies in Education, pp. 97, 225. 

21 Woodward, Studies in Education, pp. 16, 231. 

22 Paulsen, op. cit., p. 49. 

23 See, for example, what Monroe reports fairly in his Text-Book in the 
History of Education, p. 307. 

24 Cons. p.4, c.6, n.12. 

25 Woodward, Studies in Education, pp. 16, 150, 153. 


APPENDIX 3 


PAIDEIA, LIBERAL EDUCATION, AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION | 


Secs as we have seen,' Ignatius exercised 
much care to have a complete code of liberal education, his ed- 
ucational system can well be named Christian paideia.? 


Paideia 
Paideia is the formation of a man—that is, the process of 
training a youth to become a truly cultured man himself and to 
take his part capably in the social and cultural life of his era.* 
Christian paideia is richer than Greek paideia because the Chris- 
tian concept of man is richer than the Greek by as much as St. 
John’s concept of human nature excels Plato's. 


In the succeeding eras of history, the effort of individual men 
and of societies to form a youth to live well and to take a capable 
part in contemporary social life has been designated by a va- 
riety of names. The Hebrews called it instruction or discipline, 
the Greeks paideia, the Romans cultura or humanitas, and Chris- 
tians education or liberal education. Within the past decade a 
new term to signify this educative process has become widely 
current in the United States, “general education.” This term 
merits discussion in connection with a study of Ignatius’ educa- 
tional ideals. He made training in the branches which were 
named in his day “the liberal arts” an integral part of his cur- 
riculum. Hence it was natural for men in later centuries to refer 
to his system as “liberal education.” Is it perhaps also proper to 
call it “general education”? 

1 Above, p. 192. See also pp. 176, 177. 

2 The Greek word paideia originally meant the training of a child. The 
Greek concept of paideia and its historical evolution have been ably 
expounded by Professor Werner Jaeger in his significant work, Paideia: 
The Ideals of Greek Culture. 3 vols. 


3 The word can also denote the development or culture acquired by the 
training. 
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At the outset it is highly important to notice that the term 
“general education’—like “liberal education”—is employed by 
different writers with a great variety of meanings. A prudent 
reader must carefully discern what each writer means by his 
term. In the minds of Homer, Herodotus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek writers, the concept of paideia 
developed and the word constantly acquired new meanings or 
shades of meaning. A similar process is now occurring with gen- 
eral education in the universities of the United States. 


Liberal Education as General Education 


In many American universities justly famous throughout the 
world for the high quality of their education, general education 
is synonymous with liberal education, and it connotes the liberal 
education of former centuries brought up to date and revital- 
ized through adaptation to the vastly changed circumstances of 
modern life. A variety of causes contributed to bring about this 
usage of the term “general education.” Numerous schools which 
once had been colleges of liberal arts became in fact chiefly pre- 
professional schools. An excessive freedom of electivism ob- 
scured the function and integration of each branch in the cur- 
riculum towards any common goal similar to that envisaged by 
Ignatius, the cultured man possessing an adult Catholic out- 
look on life. As the fields of learning became more and more 
vast, and as the departments of instruction grew stronger and 
stronger, each department tended more and more to become a 
college in itself and to teach even the lower courses in its field 
as if all the students who entered them were preparing to be- 
come specialists in that field. Each department became less and 
less concerned about the proper contribution it could make 
towards the well being of the student whose life interest would 
be something else. Much premature specialization resulted. The 
programs of many students were filled so completely with na- 
tural science that no room was left for humanities of any kind. 
Also, liberal branches, such as Greek or Latin or modern lan- 
guages, which once had truly imparted to the students inspiring 
patterns of cultural life, were in many instances taught in an il- 
liberal manner to give merely discipline of mind and the mini- 
mum number of credits required for graduation. Thus they 
were divorced from relevance to modern life, and the term 
“liberal education” itself, used or abused by so many, became 
vague and equivocal. All too often it repelled rather than at- 
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tracted students who were capable of paideia or true liberal 
education. Singly or in groups, university professors who were 
zealous to promote genuine liberal education began to work 
against these difficulties. It is significant that in many univer- 
sities the movement has come, not from the professional educa- 
tionists or non-teaching administrators, but from the outstand- 
ing teaching professors of the faculty who are currently engaged 
in teaching and research in an academic field. 

Hence, since approximately 1940, general education has 
arisen in the better American colleges and universities largely 
as a reaction against immoderate pre-professionalism, a too free 
electivism, premature specialization, excessive preoccupation 
with natural science, and over-departmentalization. In many of 
the better universities this general education has been an effort 
to restore in modern circumstances and under a new name many 
of the sound ideals of the liberal education of the past, with 
added measures to fit modern circumstances and many problems 
the like of which neither society nor education has faced before. 
It is the broad but thorough education (in fields such as the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and arts of com- 
munication) which is desirable for all students before either 
specialized or professional education. It aims to enable the stu- 
dent to benefit himself and society as effectively in the modern 
world as education in the liberal arts made the medieval student 
competent in his era. 


Examples of this concept of general education are readily 
available. It runs throughout General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, A Report of the Harvard Committee, 1945. The brochure 
entitled “A Program of Integrated Liberal Studies,” Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, (April, 1948) shows the synonymous 
use of the terms “general” and “liberal” education.* The Idea 
and Practice of General Education, an Account of the College of 
the University of Chicago, 1950, explains the efforts of this Col- 
lege to achieve in practice many of President Hutchins’ ideas of 
liberal education. It uses synonymously the terms “general or 
liberal education.”> Various phases of the concept of general ed- 
ucation are treated by T. R. McConnell in “General Education: 
An Analysis,” in the Fifty-First Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, General Education, 1952.° 

4QOn p. 5. 


5 On p. 5. 
6 Pages 1-19. 
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Professor Robert C. Pooley, Chairman of the Department of In- 
tegrated Liberal Studies of the University of Wisconsin, in “The 
Relation between Liberal Arts and General Education,” says: 
“The danger to which liberal education is constantly exposed is 
mummification in its own dust. ... The energy of general edu- 
cation has reawakened liberal education in many ways, .. . [such 
as] curriculum organization, teaching practices, and relations be- 
tween faculty and students.”* Professor Werner Jaeger writes 
in “The Greeks and the Education of Man’: 


You may have asked yourselves more than once how this 
whole conception of the aim and method of education, 
which we designate by such words as “the humanities” or 
“the liberal arts,” ever came into being, and who were the 
people who first envisaged this system. ... Only gradually 
do we come to realize that we are the most recent guests 
at the rich table of the ancient Greeks. The Greeks were 
the discoverers of “man inside man,” as Plato called it in 
his Republic... . 

The Greeks referred all their creative work to one highest 
task, the formation of man; and so they became the crea- 
tors of a new form of living and thinking, which we call 
culture. Like the word humanity [humanitas/, culture is 
of Latin origin; and it is one of the words by which the 


7 es Journal of General Education, Vol. VI. no. 3 (April, 1952), pp. 
157-160. 

The manner in which liberal education tends to decay into a technique 
has been well described by Father W. Kane, S.J., op. cit., pp. 140-142. 
“Cycles of school education. ... A very interesting fact to note is that 
school education moves in curious cycles; of which there have been 
three, clearly marked, in the past eight hundred years; and a fourth is, 
apparently, now well begun. The beginning of these cycles is often called 
a ‘renaissance, or rebirth. . .. Each of these ‘renaissances’ has been 
characterized by a strikingly similar cycle of progress: (1) an intense, 
and fairly widespread, enthusiasm for some particular line of studies 
is the first stage; (2) then comes a period of more careful organization 
in the studies; (3) then a fixed method, a formula of procedure, tending 
to become more and more rigid and dwarfing in importance the actual 
subjects studied; (4) then boredom, discontent, reaction, ending in 
(5) a final turning away from the now discredited line of study, and 
the eager acceptance of a new line. Thus the cycle begins over, and 
repeats itself with exquisite precision. In a large view, the process is 
both amusing and pathetic. To add to the humor, we may note that the 
close of each cycle sees the recurrent use of a wildly exaggerated appeal 
to the theory of ‘formal discipline’ for a justification of the waning 
system.” 

He proceeds to explain that the dominant subjects in each cycle have 
been: from the twelfth to the mid-fifteenth centuries, logic and meta- 
physics; from 1450 to about 1800, Latin and Greek literature; from 1800 
till nearly 1900, the positive sciences; from 1900 till the present, the 
application of these sciences to industry and comfortable living. 


8 Tbid., p. 158. 
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Romans tried to grasp and express the peculiar meaning 
of the Greek paideia.’ 


A little further on Professor Jaeger proceeds to explain that in 
the Greek idea of education: 


The objective of education is not business but man; that is 
to say, true education must develop man’s nature and 
faculties as a whole and not merely make him fit for a 
special technical job. Thus Greek education is general 
education, but this does not mean a mere formal training 
of man’s mental and physical forces. The stress that is 
laid on the arts, ie. on grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, and 
mathematical disciplines, might give the opposite impres- 
sion; but this stage of the educational process is by no 
means final. According to Plato and Aristotle, it is only 
preparatory in character. Even among the Sophists who 
were the inventors of that formal training, there was a 
Protagoras who was aware of the fact that an education 
based chiefly on these formal arts would be too technical 
and would not make a man fit for life within the com- 
munity. To the Greeks a general education meant a politi- 
cal education, if we take this word in its highest sense.’ 
... (Italics of Professor Jaeger). 


Other instances in which liberal and general education are 
conceived synonymously are in General Education in School and 
College: A Committee Report by Members of the Faculties of 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, 
1952, especially in Chapter HI, “The Essentials of a Liberal 
Education.” 

It should be noticed carefully that general education as con- 
ceived by these professors and writers is not any sort of weak or 
diluted education of the sort which is designed for students of 
low ability, or even of the kind which is commonly found in 
mere survey courses. On the contrary, whatever is studied is 
studied thoroughly. A common teaching device is the “block and 
gap procedure” described by Professor Eric M. Rogers of Prince- 
ton University in “The “Block-and-Gap’ Scheme for Physics 
Courses.”'? Instead of a multitude of topics treated rather super- 
ficially, as in an ordinary survey course, or even in many an in- 
troductory course in science or humanities, a few key topics of an 
9 Bard College Papers, Oct. 6, 1953, pp. 3, 5. 

10 Thid., pp. 8, 9. 


11 Pages 9, 19-23. 
12 American Journal of Physics, Vol. 17, no. 9 (Dec., 1949), pp. 532-541. 
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entire field are selected and treated both intensively and exten- 
sively. Thus the student is taught how to do further work in 
this and allied topics through his own initiative. Also his curiosi- 
ty and interest are aroused, and he is put into position to fill in 
the gaps later on. 


Catholic Writers and This Usage of the Term 


Catholic writers also have this view of general education. It 
is found in the Introduction™ of Father William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., General Education and the Liberal College, 1958. Very 
Reverend James Marshall Campbell, Professor of Greek and 
Latin and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
Catholic University of America, writes in a collection of essays 
edited by Professor Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the 
same University and entitled The Curriculum of the Catholic 
College: 


In an age so much devoted to specialisms, . . . the 
term “general education” is not a label for something new 
but rather a new shibboleth to remind the college ever- 
lastingly of what it should be about. And... we may 
describe it as a highly useful synonym for the term “liberal 
education.” . . . The term is also useful as a disavowal of 
that note of social superiority which became attached to 
the liberal arts amid the assumptions and arrangements 
of the ancient slave economy and which continued to be 
associated with them, with some plausibility, through the 
era of the modern gentleman, but which survives only 
as a reminiscent snobbery in our egalitarian age.'* 


Christopher Dawson, in “Education and Christian Culture, ’*® 
makes a plea for a distinctively Catholic curriculum in which 
a major object of study will be Christian culture in its three 
major periods: (1) its origins in the age of the Fathers, (2) its 
classical form in the Middle Ages of St. Thomas, St. Bona- 
venture, Dante, and the art of the Gothic cathedrals, and (8) its 
flowering in the vernacular cultures and literatures down to 
the seventeenth century. He observes that in English-speaking 
lands Catholics have adapted themselves to the non-Catholic 
educational systems, but have not created a curriculum of their 
13 Pages 1-13. 

14 Pages 8, 9. 
15 Commonweal, Vol. 59, no. 9 (Dec. 4, 1953), pp. 216-220. See also Mr. 


Mr. Dawson’s “Today’s Challenge to U.S. Colleges,” America, Vol. 91, 
no. 23 (Sept. 4, 1954), pp. 537-540. 
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own; and all too often they, like the non-Catholics, have confined 
their higher education too exclusively to one particular historic 
culture, that of ancient Greece and Rome. Then he writes: 


Now it seems to me that the time is ripe for a new 
approach to the subject, since our whole educational 
system—and not in one country alone, but throughout the 
Western world—is passing through a period of rapid and 
fundamental change. The old domination of classical 
humanism has passed away, and nothing has taken its 
place except the scientific specialisms which do not pro- 
vide a complete intellectual education, but rather tend 
to disintegrate into technologies."® 


The programs and techniques—like that of the block-and-gap 
system—obviously form a tested framework for achieving Mr. 
Dawson's concept in Catholic colleges and universities. Hence 
we are not surprised that he goes on to write words which 
clearly hold true of those programs and techniques: 


This no doubt seems an ambitious program, but it is 
strictly analogous to the old humanist study which em- 
braced the whole of classical culture in its three phases, 
as represented by the Homeric Age, the classical age of 
Attic culture, and the Latin culture of the Augustan and 
post-Augustan periods. 

Nor is it so ambitious as some of the introductory 
general courses in the history of civilization in general 
which are actually being introduced at some of the 
American universities and which, I understand, have 
proved quite workable in practice. The essential thing 
is not to attempt to cram students with a complete 
knowledge of the history of Christian culture, but to 
introduce them to the subject, so that they will at least 
realize the existence of the whole, before they are irre- 
trievably committed to a specialized study of the part 
or of a particle of the part." 


Jesuit Writers and This Meaning 


Examples of a similar concept of general education are 
found among Jesuit writers. The present head of the Jesuit 
Order, Very Reverend John Baptist Janssens, S.J., has said that 


16 [bid., p. 217. In connection with Mr. Dawson’s remarks, it is worthy to 
note in passing that the Jesuits who taught in the University of Delhi in 
New Delhi, India, had a Department of Classics. But the classics taught 
were not Greek and Latin, but Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. 

17 Tbid., pp. 218, 219. 
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the “general” Jesuit education of a former day is still valid, but 
must today be supplemented by specialized studies.** Father 
Matthew J. Fitzsimons, S.J., of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, New 
York, who has for many years been interested in the problem 
of the objectives of the modern Jesuit college, has stated: “We 
likewise can accept many of the recent descriptions of liberal 
and general education that have poured from the press in 
recent years, a happy orientation in the college sphere.” He 
observes, of course, that from the Catholic point of view these 
statements are often philosophically or theologically incomplete. 
A little later he states: 


In the early nineteen-forties, many college programs were 
published by individual colleges. The common feature 
is the program for the first two years, or Lower College, 
consisting of prescribed general courses in the humanities, 
sciences, and social studies as a “broad foundation in the 
chief fields of knowledge.” . . . (Prophecy is a dangerous 
relaxation, but on the basis of past experience I am willing 
to wager that in five or ten years all American colleges, 
including the Jesuit, will have adopted this three-fold 
survey of the fields of knowledge in its first two years 
of the curriculum. )?° 


A Different Meaning of the Term 
“General Education” 


Although general education arose in many _ universities 
largely as a revitalized liberal education under a new name, it 
did not remain this everywhere. In many circles writers have 
used the term “general education” to signify something which 
I have not meant previously in this book: some form of diluted 
education for students who lack ability or interest to succeed 
in work of truly college calibre, or some form of “progressive 
education.” There are universities that have given the name 
“General College” to a unit designed to serve students of low 
ability. Consequently we find authors who seem to have taken 
the meaning evoked by “general” in this context and to have 
read or injected it into the term “general” in the phrase “general 
education.” Some faculty-groups conducting general education 
programs of high quality are now ceasing to refer to them by the 


18 Tn a private letter about Jesuit ministries, June 22, 1947, in A.R.S.I., XI, 


19 Privately published Proceedings, Meeting of Jesuit Deans, Denver, 1948, 
pp. 3-5. 
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name “general education” because the term has acquired, at least 
for many persons, this meaning of weak education. 

There are also instances in which small colleges with insuf- 
ficient faculty have introduced general curricula meant to be of 
the type used at the better American universities, but, because 
of limitations of the faculty, have allowed these to furnish in- 
ferior training. General education conceived as weak training 
for students of low ability or interest is, of course, valid for its 
own proper purpose. But it has not been the subject of my re- 
marks in the present book. 

Many of the educationalists who were members of former 
President Truman's Commission on Higher Education promoted 
general education of the weak type, and gave it a new direction. 
They conceived education to be concerned primarily with the 
group, not the individual. Consequently they tended to inculcate 
the notion that the proper study of mankind is society rather 
than man, and to urge the study of the social fabric rather than 
of the threads composing it.*° 

As is to be expected, almost every philosophy existent in the 
United States has found expression as a chief or partial influence 
in one or another project of general education: naturalism and 
instrumentalism (James and Dewey), scientifically reasoned 
theism (the Greeks, Aquinas, Maritain, Van Doren, Hutchins), 
eclecticism (The Harvard Report on General Education), and 
combinations or variations of them all.?* The Catholic philos- 
ophy of education has in this movement an opportunity to shape 
a curriculum of its own. 


Ignatius and General Education 


If we take the term “general education” in the meaning of 
the writers who use it to designate liberal education revitalized 
and adapted to the needs of its own era, Ignatius’ education can 
be called general education, just as truly as Greek liberal edu- 
cation is rightly named general education by Professor Jaeger. 
In point of fact, the American professors who are promoting 
general education of this type are endeavoring to realize in 
twentieth-century America many ideals highly similar to those 
20 See Abel, D. H., “Today’s Aeneases,” The Classical Bulletin, Vol. 30, 

no. 3 (Jan., 1954), p. 29; also, Chalmers, G. C.. The Republic and the 

Person, pp. 242-248. 

21 See Harold Taylor, “The Philosophical Foundations of General Educa- 


tion,’ The Fifty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1952, pp. 20-45. 
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which Ignatius sought in sixteenth-century Europe. When he 
was experimenting—like these American educators—in his efforts 
to organize curricula and methods of teaching “according to the 
method of Paris, with much exercise,” he diligently sought 
knowledge of the constitutions and practices of contemporary 
universities throughout Europe: Valencia, Alcala, Coimbra, Paris, 
Louvain, Cologne, and Bologna.?* He expressed his purpose 
with great clarity: “after observation of what other universities 
do and practice, and of what fits in well with our institute and 
manner of procedure,” he could proceed to organize his schools 
and to compose his own educational Constitutions.** 

This attitude was habitual with him, and in its light we can 
safely make this assertion. If Ignatius were living in the United 
States today and were pondering the problems which will con- 
front higher education here within the coming decades, he would 
without doubt carefully observe the objectives and procedures 
of those who are striving to adapt the paideia or liberal educa- 
tion of Western Culture to modern circumstances under the 
name of general education. He would want to have a Christian 
paideia fully abreast of the times, in which Christian Culture 
would be an object of study, and in which philosophy and 
theology would in practice be the most important branches in 
forming the outlook on life. In the movement towards general 
education he would see many apt means of achieving his edu- 
cational ideals amid the rapidly growing population of this 
young country. 


22 MHSI, Mon. Ignat.; ser. 3, Cons. tom. 2, p, xxi, 
3 [bid., p. xxi, citing Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 2, p. 550. 
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INTRODUCTION 
ON THE CONSTITUTIONS 


Sr. IGNATIUS of Loyola, born in the Basque 
province of Guipuzcoa probably in 1491,1 and converted to an 
intensely spiritual life during convalescence from wounds re- 
ceived at Pamplona in 1521° received his degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Paris in Lent of 1534, at the age of 
forty-three. He and six companions, Peter Faber, aged twenty- 
eight, Francis Xavier, twenty-seven, Nicholas Bobadilla, twenty- 
five, Simon Rodriguez, twenty-four, James Lainez, twenty-two, 
and Alfonso Salmeron, nineteen, decided to become priests and 
devote their lives to laboring for the salvation of souls. Their 
firm intention was to lead lives of evangelical poverty and chasti- 
ty, and to strive to convert the infidels of Palestine; and, if this 
proved impractical, to offer themselves to the Pope for whatso- 
ever work he would give them.* 


They vowed all this on August 15, 1534, in the Chapel of 
the Martyrdom of St. Denis on Montmartre in Paris. On Septem- 
be 27, 1540, Pope Paul III approved a brief scheme of Ignatius’ 
institute, the Society of Jesus, and gave him and his companions 
the right to draw up Constitutions. Probably from 1543* on Ig- 
natius devoted himself to some extent to the composition of these 
constitutions. It is certain that he was engaged in writing them 
in 1544.° By October, 1547, they were his chief occupation.°® 


Ignatius summoned many of the professed members of the 
Society to Rome and submitted his text to them for discussion in 
meetings which lasted from November 1, 1550 to February 1, 


1Leturia, Iiigo de Loyola, pp. 18, 19; also in MHSI, Fontes narrativi de 
S. Ignatio et Soctetatis Iesu iitius, Vol. 1, pp. 14*-24*; de Dalmases, C., 
Sein Vol. IL pp. 1527331, 512; Obras Compleias de San Ignacio; p. 13. 
Dudon, op. cit., pp. 17, 448, thinks that 1493 is the date of Ignatius’ birth. 

2 Leturia, S.J., op. cit., pp. 64-74. 

3 Dudon, op. cit., pp. 154, 155. 

4Dudon, op. cit., p. 285. 

P@edinat >) >. 2, i) Milolwivon. [gnat), ser..5, Cons, tom, 2) lexius 
Hispanus, Rome, 1936, pp. cxciil-cxcvili. 

Sadons op. tt. \p.«287 
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1551. We know that among the consultants were Francis Borgia, 
Antonio Araos, Andrés de Oviedo, André des Freux, ‘James 
Lainez, Juan de Polanco, Nicholas Bobadilla, Alfonso Salmeron, 
and others. While they suggested modifications of detail, they 
approved the work as a whole.’ 


Thus in 1551, the substance of the Constitutions was already 
set. But Ignatius continued to revise and retouch them until his 
death on July 31, 1556.* In order to keep the Constitutions brief, 
wherever he found something which required further explana- 
tion, he put a letter in the margin and wrote the clarification in a 
separate book. Thus he produced another book of Clarifications 
and Observations, which he called Declaraciones y Avisos. They 
matched the Constitutions book for book and chapter for chapter, 
and by his express statement had equal authority.° 


In the spring of 1552, Ignatius began the experimental pro- 
mulgation of the Constitutions. He put the text which the pro- 
fessed fathers had approved the preceding year into the hands of 
Father Jerome Nadal, and sent him as his representative to visit 
-as many as possible of the houses of the Society. From June 10, 
1552, to September 22, 1554, Nadal traversed Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal. From February 15 to December, 1555, he covered Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. In each house he assembled the com- 
munity daily and explained the Constitutions for an hour. One 
by one, also, he interviewed every member of each community 
and cleared up doubts about the meaning of the law he was 
promulgating. He reported his findings and observations to 
Ignatius that he might avail himself of them in his revisions. On 
November 1, 1554, Nadal became Ignatius’ Vicar-General.'° 


In the present work we are concerned only with Part Four of 
the Constitutions, but it is well to see the place and function of 
this Part among the entire ten. 


Preceding the Constitutions proper comes the General Ex- 
amen. It is a little book, fifty pages in the manuscript plus six 
pages of clarifications, intended to be put into the hands of ap- 
plicants to the Society immediately upon their entrance into a 


7 Dudon, op. ctt., pp. 288, 289; Constituciones de la Compania de Jesus y 
SUS Declaraciones, por S. Ignacio de Loyola, reproduccion fototipica, 
Roma, 1907, p. vii; MHSI, Epistolae Nadal, tom. 4, pp. 137, 138; 
MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3 Cons., tom. l, pp. 391-396 ; pp. ixvii-lxxxi. 

8 Dudon, op. cit., p. 290. 

® MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. 263-265. 

10 Dudon, op. cit., pp. 309-315. 
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house of probation ordinarily called a novitiate. It explains the 
nature and purpose of the Society." 

Then came the Constitutions themselves, 132 pages in the 
manuscript plus eighty-eight pages of clarifications. Their con- 
tents can be indicated by the following free translation of their 
titles.1? 

Part I The Admission of Applicants to Probation In a 

House of Novitiate 

Part II The Dismissal of Those Found Unsuitable 

Part III The Preservation and Improvement of Those Who 

| Remain for Probation in the Novitiate 

Part IV‘ The Instruction of Those Who Remain in the So- 

ciety as Members, in Letters and in Other Means 
of Helping Their Fellow Men 

Part V Definitive Incorporation into the Body of the So- 

ciety through Final Profession 

Part VI The Persons of Those Incorporated into the So- 

ciety 

Part VII Their Distribution in the Vineyard of the Lord 

for the Help of Their Fellow Men 

Part VIII The Union of the Scattered Members, with Their 

Head, and among Themselves 
Part IX The Head of the Society, and the Executive Power 
Descending from Him 

Part X The Preservation and Increase of the Whole Body 

of the Society and its Well-being 

In Part Four, Chapters 7, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, and 17 apply 
especially to extern students as well as to members of the order. 

Ignatius’ native language was Basque, but he wrote the Con- 
stitutions in Spanish. He was a vigorous, practical thinker and 
organizer. But he began his studies late in life, and like so many 
men of this type, he was often little concerned about stylistic 
grace although always intent upon the accuracy of his thought. 
His Spiritual Exercises are an example in point. On occasions, 
however, he did write in truly literary style, even in these Ex- 
ercises. In the case of the Constitutions, Ignatius is the author of 
all the material, but the style is largely that of Father Juan de 
Polanco of Castile, his secretary. Ignatius always minutely ex- 
11 Dudon, op. cit., p. 291. The text is in MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., 

tom 2, p. 1-125. 


12 Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, Band II, Berlin, Hofman, 187, pp. 
8-69; Farrell, A.P. S.J., op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
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amined what Polanco wrote, and often made verbal changes. In 
composing the material about universities in Part Four of the 
Constitutions, Ignatius accepted counsel from Fathers Lainez, 
Polanco, and Des Freux. Even though Polanco is largely re- 
sponsible for the style of the Constitutions, their sentences are 
often very long and far more involved than those used by good 
stylists in any modern language. They are heavily laden with 
gerunds and participles. That was characteristic of the style of 
the age both in Latin and in the vernaculars."* 


The work of translating Ignatius’ Spanish text into Latin was 
already under way in 1555. After his death on July 31, 1556, 
translation was pressed forward while the fathers were coming 
to Rome for the First General Congregation of the order, held 
in the summer of 1558. Polanco was the author of this Latin 
version, though there may have been collaborators. The First 
General Congregation decreed that the Latin translation should 
be published in printed form. The Examen and its Clarifications 
appeared in 1558, and the Constitutions with their Clarifications 
in 1559. A second edition, with emendations prescribed by the 
Second General Congregation, was printed in 1570. A third was 
issued in 1577. In 1581, the Four General Congregation decreed 
that another edition should be printed, with new emendations, 
and should be the authentic and vulgate text. This fourth edi- 
tion was printed in 1583.14 From it Father G. M. Pachtler, S.J., 
selected Part Four of the Constitutions and published it in Monu- 
menta Germaniae Paedagogica, Band II, Berlin, Hofman, 1887, 
pages 8-69. 

Since this translation stems from able contemporaries of Ig- 
natius, especially his secretary, Polanco, who knew his mind so 
well, it is a great help in interpreting Ignatius’ Spanish. For, it 
is a very accurate version which is at times a bit clearer than the 
original. Conversely, the Spanish throws light upon the Latin. 


13 Qn Ignatius’ language and style, see MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 2, Ex- 
ercitia, Madrid, 1919, pp. 179-199, “De Lingua Exercitiorum”; ser. 3, 
tom. 2, pp. cxliv-clyii; cxe-cxcii; Astrain, A., 5.J.; int Ad Shorimiayeeer 
St. Ignatius Loyola, p. 39; Van Dyke, Paul, Ignatius Loyola, p. 85, with 
the references to primary sources; Puhl, L.J., S.J.. The Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, A New Translation Based on Studies in the Lan- 
guage of the Autograph, Newman, Westminster, Maryland, 1951, pp. 
v-x; Calveras, J., S.J., Exercicios Espirituales, Directorio y Documentos. 
On the respective parts of Ignatius and Polanco, see MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 
ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, Textus Htspanus, pp. clvi-cxcii. 

14 MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3., Cons., tom. 3, Textus Latinus, pp. v; xlv-lxi; 
Ixix-Ixxiv; cxxix-cCxxxiil. 
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Polanco and his advisers made it their stated aim to render the 
Spanish not word for word, but idea for idea with perfect ac- 
curacy and with some attention to the Latin elegance prevalent 
in that age of the Renaissance.'* They did not try to preserve the 
structure of the Spanish sentences. 

St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, edited by Mr. Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1933, contains an Eng- 
lish version of this Latin text made by Miss Mary Helen Mayer. 
It is a good translation. The Latin words, if taken alone, could 
have carried the meanings which were attributed to them. How- 
ever, more account could have been taken of the meanings which 
they carried for the men who used them in the sixteenth century. 
For example, the word college is sometimes taken in the modern 
American meaning, which it did not have in 1556. Then, too, 
the translation was published without explanatory notes, and con- 
sequently it can easily be misunderstood by those who are not 
Jesuits. Apparently, too, it was made without the aid of the 
Spanish text which can illumine the Latin so much. Hence, some 
important nuances were missed—which perhaps only one with 
inside knowledge of St. Ignatius’ Society could be expected to 
notice. But those nuances are often highly important for our 
study. So it was found best to make a new translation, directly 
from Ignatius’ Spanish. Like the Latin translators of 1558, I 
have tried to give Ignatius’ thought, not slavishly word for word, 
but idea for idea without adding or subtracting a one. In other 
words, I have not tried to retain the structure of his gerund-laden 
and lengthy sentences, but accurately to express his thoughts as 
a modern American would state them. 


My translation is based on the Spanish text, written in ap- 
proximately 1556, and published in volume 64 of the series 
Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu, Monumenta Ignatiana, 
series tertia, Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, tomus secundus, Tex- 
tus Hispanus, Rome, 1936, pages 260-727. When I refer to the 
Latin translation, I mean the text found in tomus tertius, Textus 
Latinus. 

I am deeply grateful to Father Louis J. Puhl, S.J., Spiritual 
Counselor at the Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, 
Ohio, for much help. His scholarly discussion of the problems 
facing a translator of Ignatius, and the principles for translating 


15 Praefatio Antqua, attributed to Ribadaneira. It is in MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 
ser. 3, Cons., tom. 3, pp. cxlvi-cl. 
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him into English, which he expounded in the Preface of his re- 
cent version of The Spiritual Exercises have been an invaluable 
aid and a guiding light to me. I am also deeply thankful to 
Father Anthony M. De Aldama, S.J., of the Jesuit Curia in Rome. 
Both he and Father Puhl generously checked my translation 
word for word with the Spanish, and made many valuable sug- 
gestions towards its improvement. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS 


Ae Lie LV) 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THOSE WHO REMAIN IN THE 


SOCIETY AS MEMBERS, IN LETTERS AND IN OTHER 
MEANS OF HELPING THEIR FELLOW MEN 


PREAMBLE! 


1. The objective which the Society of Jesus directly seeks is 


to aid its own members and their fellow men to attain the ulti- 
mate end for which they were created. To accomplish this, be- 
sides the example of one’s life, learning and a method of ex- 
pounding? it are also necessary. Therefore in the case of those 
[who have been admitted for probation],* after the proper foun- 


1 


2 


3 


The word preamble is not in Ignatius’ Spanish, but was added by the 
translators in 1558. 

The following chapters make clear that Ignatius wanted his priests to 
adapt this method of expression to their hearers. To deal with the 
educated as Ribadaneira did when he preached in Latin so successfully 
to the students of the university of Louvain, in December, 1555 (Dudon, 
op. cit., p. 326), they were to cultivate the polished style which the 
tastes of the age demanded (p.4, c.6, n.13; c.13, n.3; c.16, n.3). For more 
unlearned folk, they were to learn the vernacular and speak in simple 
style (c.8, n.3). 

The Latin translation of 1558 makes clear that in this passage Ignatius 
is speaking of those still in a period of probation. He established three 
major periods of probation for testing applicants before their defin- 
itive incorporation into the Society through final profession. The first 
period was for novices. It was divided into two sections, of which the 
first (probatio prima) lasted twelve to fifteen days, and the second 
(probatio secunda) extended through two years (Examen, c.l, nn. 12, 13). 
After these two years in a house of novitiate the novices pronounced 
their simple but perpetual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience 
along with a promise to become members of the Society through their 
final profession many years later (see Dudon, of. cit., pp. 294, 295, 299). 
Thereupon, they entered upon the second major period of testing, 
which by a different system of enumerating the periods is also occasion- 
ally referred to as tertia probatio, sensu latiore (e.g., i Constitutiones 
Societatis Iesu Latinae et Hispanicae, Romae, 1937, index alphabeticus 
s.v. tertia probatio, p. 383). This period consisted of the years of study 
or work during which these young men lived in the houses or colleges 
of the Society as approved scholastics (Examen c.1, n.12; Cons. p.4, c.3, 
nn.2,3; p.4, c.4, n.5, E; p.5, c.l, n.3). This tertia probatio sensu latiore 
must be distinguished from the third major period of probation, tertius 
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dation of self-sacrificet has been laid, and after the required 
growth in virtues, they must be trained in letters and in the 
manner of employing them, as a help to know and serve better 
God, our Creator and Lord. 

For this purpose, the Society accepts possession of colleges® 
and also of some universities [See Clarification A, below], that in 
them, those who have undergone successful probation in our 
houses but have entered the Society unequipped with the neces- 
sary learning, may receive instruction in it and in the other 
means of helping souls. Therefore, with the help of the divine 
and eternal Wisdom and for His greater glory and praise, we 
shall treat first of what pertains to the colleges and then of the 
universities. 

[Clarification A]. The aim and end of this Society is to 
travel through the various regions of the world at the order of 
the Supreme Vicar of Christ our Lord or of the superior of the 
Society itself; to preach, hear confessions, and use all the other 
means it can with the grace of God to help souls. Hence, we have 
considered it necessary, or at least highly expedient, that those 
who are to become members should be persons of good life and 
sufficient learning for this ministry. But those who are both good 
and learned are few in comparison with others; and even of 
these few, most already seek rest from their former labors. Con- 
sequently, we find it a very difficult matter to provide for the in- 
crease of the Society from those who have received their educa- 
tion and are good and learned. Reasons for this are the great 
annus probationts or “tertianship,” a year which the ordained scholastics 
devote to the study and practice of asceticism in schola affectus after 
the completion of their studies (Examen c.1, n.12; c.4, n.16; ¢.6, n.8; 
COns#p ORC ilo Apo mec rls 
Spanish: abnegacion de si mismas, translated by the Latin abnegatio. 
Christ stated: “If anyone wishes to come after me, let him deny himself 
(abneget seipsum), and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For he 
who would save his life will lose it; but he who loses his life for my 
sake will save it” (Luke, 9, 23). Ever afterwards the word abnegation 
or its equivalent idea of self-sacrifice played an important role in 
Christian ascetical writings. It denotes a habitual readiness to make 
any advantages of this life of less account than spiritual and eternal 
values such as the greater glory of God or the welfare of one’s neigh- 
bors. Besides self-sacrifice, renouncement, mortification, and generosity 
are terms more or less synonymous to abnegation. 
5In Ignatius’ terminology colleges (collegia) were dwelling places in- 

tended primarily for students or professors. In many cases, classes were 
held in them; but oftentimes the students or professors went elsewhere 
for classes. They were distinguished from houses or residences (domus), 
dwelling places chiefly intended for Jesuits who had completed their 


studies and were engaged in priestly ministrations (See Cons. p.3, c.l, 
n.27; also note 3 on c.2, n.4, below, p.286. 
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labors and great self-abnegation which are required in the So- 
ciety. 

Therefore all of us who desire to preserve and augment the 
Society for the greater glory and service of God our Lord have 
thought it wise to adopt another procedure. It is this: to admit 
young men who because of their good morals and ability give 
hope of becoming both virtuous and learned in order to labor in 
the vineyard of Christ our Lord. So, too, the care of colleges is to 
be accepted under the conditions stated in the Apostolic Bull.° 
These may be within universities or outside of them. In the cases 
where these colleges are within universities, the latter may be 
those administered by the Society, or those governed by others. 
For we are convinced in our Lord that in this manner greater 
service will accrue to the divine Majesty. The number of our 
members will be increased, and those who will be employed in 
this divine service will be aided to advance in learning and vir- 
tues. Hence, we shall treat first of what pertains to the colleges, 
and then of what concerns the universities. With regard to the 
colleges, we shall discuss first what has relation to the founders; 
secondly, the colleges founded, in regard to their material or 
temporal aspects; thirdly, what pertains to the students who will 
study in them, that is, their admission, well-being, progress in 
learning and in other means of helping their fellow men, and 
their removal from studies; fourthly, what pertains to the govern- 
ment of the colleges. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE REMEMBRANCE OF FOUNDERS AND 
BENEFACTORS OF THE COLLEGES 


1. It is eminently proper for us to do something in return for 
the devotion and generosity shown toward the Society by those 
whom God in His goodness employs as His ministers to found 
and endow colleges. First of all, in any college let a Mass be 
said in perpetuity each week for its founder and benefactors, liv- 
ing and dead. 

2. Likewise, at the beginning of each month, all the priests 

6In Regimini militantis ecclestae of Pope Paul III eae 2h ee 


MHSI, Monumenta Ignatiana, ser. 3, Cons., tom. . 
again in Exposcit debitum of Pope Julius III (July 31. 1550), GEE 


pp. 379, 380 
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in the college should be obliged, in perpetuity, to celebrate one 
Mass for these same persons, the founder and benefactors. 

Each year, too, on the anniversary of the day when the So- 
ciety took possession of the college, a solemn [A] Mass is to be 
celebrated in it for the founder and benefactors. All the other 
priests dwelling there are to celebrate Mass for the same inten- 
tion. 

[Clarification A]. The solemnity is understood to be ac- 
cording to the manner employed in the Society, and in the place 
where the Mass is celebrated. 

3. On that day, a wax candle is to be presented to the 
founder, or to one of his closer relatives [B], or to someone desig- 
nated by the founder. The candle should contain his coat of 
arms or some indication of devotion, as a sign of the gratitude 
due him in our Lord [C]. 


[Clarification B]. If in some place where a college was 
founded, there is after a time no descendant of the founder, the 
candle can be sent to a place where one of his descendants lives, 
or it can be placed on the altar at which the divine sacrifice is 
offered, in the name and place of the founder. 


[Clarification C]. This candle signifies the gratitude due the 
founders, and not any right of patronage or any claim belonging 
to them or their successors against the college or its temporal 
possessions. For they are not to have anything of this kind. 

4, When a college is given to the Society, the General’ 
should notify the entire Society, in order that each priest may 
celebrate three Masses for the living founder and the benefactors, 
and beg God our Lord to watch over them, and lead them to 
advance in His service. When the General learns that God has 
taken them to another life, he should notify all the priests to cele- 
brate three more Masses for their souls [D]. 

Whenever Masses have been prescribed for the priests, all the 
rest? who dwell in the colleges and are not priests ought to pray 
for the same intentions for which the priests are celebrating. For 
the same obligation of showing gratitude is incumbent in the 
Lord on them as well as on the priests. 

[Clarification D]. In the case of foundations by corporate 

1 The General is, beneath the Pope, the highest authority in the Jesuit 
Order. He is elected by a General Congregation of three delegates from 
every province throughout the world, holds office for life, and resides 


in Rome. 
2? The students, and the lay brothers termed temporal coadjutors. 
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bodies,* which do not die, these Masses will be celebrated for 
their deceased members, especially for those to whom we are 
more indebted in the Lord. 

5. The founders and benefactors of the colleges become in a 
special way sharers in all the good works done in them and in 
the whole Society. 

6. In general, the Society should deem itself specially obli- 
gated [E] to them and to their dear ones, both during their life- 
time and after their death. It is bound by an obligation of chari- 
ty and love to show them whatever service it can, according to 
our humble occupation and for God’s glory. 

[Clarification E]. What has been stated ought to be ob- 
served in its entirety in the case of those who found complete 
colleges. That part of it which the General will judge proper in 
the Lord will be carried out with those who give only an initial 
foundation. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE TEMPORAL AFFAIRS OF THE COLLEGES 


1. The General will have full authority to accept, in the 
name of the whole Society, colleges which are freely offered to 
it that it may administer them in all respects according to its 
Constitutions. 

2. If a founder desires to attach certain conditions which 
are not fully conformable with the Society’s customary arrange- 
ments and method of procedure, the matter will be left to the 
General. After he has consulted with those whom he judges most 
competent in these matters, let him consider whether the accept- 
ance or refusal of the college, when all is taken into account, 
would turn out to the good of the Society for the attainment of 
its end, the service of God. But if in the course of time the So- 
ciety should find itself burdened, it can bring the matter up in a 
General Congregation,’ and decree that the college be aban- 
doned, or that the burden be lightened, or that other means be 
found to bear it. This presupposes that the General has not ap- 
plied a suitable remedy in the Lord before a General Congrega- 
tion assembles. 

3 For example, cities which endowed Jesuit colleges. 


1 An assembly in Rome, to which each of the territorial provinces of the 
Society sends three delegates. 
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3. The General and the Society will hold jointly the power 
[A] to abandon or alienate colleges or houses once accepted. 
Since this is like severing a member from the body and is a last- 
ing and important matter, it is better that this power be shared 
with the whole Society. 

[Clarification A]. The General and the Society will decide 
jointly whether colleges or houses once accepted ought to be 
abandoned or not. This can be done in a General Congregation, 
or without it through votes sent in by those who have the right 
to do so. Ina case of this kind, neither the Society nor its General 
may give away to persons outside the Society that which is thus 
abandoned or any part of it. But when the Society relinquishes 
the charge it held, the other parties who have reserved this au- 
thority over the foundation to themselves can apply what is thus 
abandoned to something else, according to their own devotion. 
If there is no reservation of this kind, the Society may proceed 
according to its institute in whatever way will seem more con- 
ducive to the glory of God. 

4. In colleges’ of the Society, curacies of souls should not 
be undertaken, nor obligations to celebrate Masses, nor similar 
duties [B] which much distract from study and interfere with the 
attainment of the aim envisaged in these colleges for the service 
of God. Likewise, these curacies should not be under- 
taken in the houses* or churches of the Professed Society.* As 


2 It is to be remembered that Ignatius is speaking here chiefly of houses 
of study for the seminarians of his order. He desired them and their 
professors to devote their full time and energy to study, with little or 
no distraction which might arise from participating too much in min- 
isterial occupations. He elucidates this further in Cons. p.3, c.1, n.27: 
the colleges (colegios, Latin collegia) are intended chiefly for the pursuit 
of learning by the young members of the Order, and the houses or resi- 
dences (casas, Latin domus) for employing in apostolic ministrations 
the learning already acquired. Father Nadal (Scholia in Constitutiones, 
pp. 71, 72) explains the present passage by pointing out that the obliga- 
tions which accompany spiritual charge of a parish would bring a 
steady income inconsistent with the poverty of the Society prescribed 
in Cons. p.6, c.2, n.7, and G; also, that they would not leave the Jesuits 
free to undertake the tasks or even apostolic journeys which, accord- 
ing to their institute, were to be assigned to them by their own superiors 
or by the Holy See. 


3In the first days of the Society, there were various types of Jesuit 
dwellings. The professed houses (domus professae), intended prim- 
arily to be living quarters of the professed members, were to have no 
possessions or regular incomes. (Dudon op. cit., p. 292). Either these 
houses or the colleges about to be described, could be houses of pro- 
bation in which novices lived (MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, 
p. cxxxix). The first colleges (colleges of our men, collegia nostrorum) 
were dwellings in which young members of the Society lived while 
attending lectures in a public university like that of Paris or Bologna 
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far as possible, the Professed Society ought to be free to accept 
missions’ or other undertakings from the Apostolic See, for the 
service of God and help of souls. 

[Clarification B]. This refusal of obligations is to be inter- 
preted thus. We are not to be permitted to accept obligations of 
saying Masses or of similar duties which are proportionate to an 
income. However, when there is sufficient reason, it is not to be 
deemed unsuitable to accept some small and easy obligation 
(which however should not be a curacy of souls), especially 
something which requires little or no distraction or consumption 
of time. But such obligations are not compatible with the houses 
of the professed members, since these houses do not have a fixed 
income and since the professed themselves do not have so fixed 
a permanent residence.® Other obligations, such as providing lec- 


(1bid., pp. cxii-cxliii). These colleges could have possessions or regular 
incomes (Dudon, op. cit., p. 292). In course of time, some lectures 
came to be delivered in them by Jesuit professors to young Jesuits, and 
then to externs, whether they envisaged the priesthood or not, who 
did not have an intention to become Jesuits. Thus mixed colleges 
(collegia mixta) arose (MHSI, Mon., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. cxliii, 
cxliv). Later, colleges intended chiefly for externs, like that at Messina, 
were accepted, but Ignatius almost always wanted some Jesuit scholas- 
tics to be among the students. Boarding colleges designed for non- 
Jesuit aspirants to the priesthood, like the German College opened in 
Rome in 1552, the prototype of so many seminaries, came next; and after 
that boarding colleges chiefly for lay students, named convictus, like the 
College of Vienna opened in 1553. (See Leturia, “Why the Society of 
Jesus Became a Teaching Order,” Jes. Ed. Quarterly, vol. 4, no. 1 (June, 
1941), pp. 31-54, esp. 45, 46). When the higher faculties of philosophy 
and theology were added, the college became in fact what a university 
was conceived to be (see Cons. p.4, c.12; c.17, nn.4,5). However, the 
title of University came from the Holy Father, along with the power of 
confering academic degrees and with other privileges. 


4Tgenatius established the following classes of members in the Society 
(Dudon, op. cit., p.292, 293). The professed are the fully formed priests 
who have the three solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
plus a fourth of special obedience to the Pope. The spiritual coadju- 
tors are priests, sometimes of lesser learning or degrees than the pro- 
fessed, who are assigned to ministerial labors. The temporal coadjutors 
are the lay brothers who help in temporal or exterior matters such as 
cooking or carpentering (Cons. p.1, c.2, n.2). The approved scholastics 
are the Jesuit students, who upon completing their two years of novit- 
iate, have taken their simple but perpetual vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, along with a promise to become full members as pro- 
fessed or spiritual coadjutors after their studies are completed. The in- 
differents were those who upon entering the Socety left it to their 
superiors to decide later on whether they were to be priests or lay 
brothers (Dudon, op. cit., pp. 292, 293). In modern times, applicants are 
admitted as indifferents only with great rarity. 

5 These missions consisted of any journeys, to carry out any task en- 
joined by the Holy Father. They might be to destinations in Christian 
Europe or to the remotest pagan lands. See Examen c.1, n.5; Cons. 
pce nil, 

6 The professed members do not have as stable a residence in the houses 
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tures or lecturers, will not be treated here. However, these, too, 
can be accepted in the colleges and universities only after care- 
ful consideration, and not beyond the limits which the General 
will judge to be consonant with the general good and the well- 
being of the Society and the glory of God our Lord. 

5. The Society will take possession [C] of the colleges with 
the temporal affairs which pertain to them. It will appoint a 
rector who has ability well suited to that task. He will take 
charge of administering and economically managing the tempor- 
alities. He will provide for the necessities both of the material 
building and of the students who dwell in such colleges, or who 
are preparing themselves to go to them [D], and of those who 
are carrying on business outside of them [E]. The rector should 
keep an account of the entire establishment so that he can give 
it at any time to whomsoever the General may appoint. Since the 
General cannot apply the temporal goods of the colleges to his 
own use, or that of his relatives, or of the Professed Society [F], 
his superintendence of them will tend more purely to the greater 
glory and service of God our Lord. 

[Clarification C]. For the benefit of its scholastics, as the 
Bulls state, the Society will carry on the administration of the in- 
come through the General or the provincial’ or someone else 
whom the General will appoint. He is to guard and preserve the 
possessions and income of the colleges even in court if this should 
be expedient or necessary. The General or someone to whom he 
entrusts the matter will also have the care of receiving whatever 
else is given to such colleges for their sustenance and the increase 
of their temporalities. 

[Clarification D]. Those who are preparing themselves to 
go to the colleges are those who are living in the houses of pro- 
bation,® and those who are being sent to their studies from the 
houses of the Professed Society or from the houses of probation. 

[Clarification E]. Those who carry on the business of the 
colleges outside of them are understood to be chiefly the pro- 
curators who take care of the affairs of the Society at the court 
of the supreme Pontiff, or of other rulers. The General himself 
or one appointed by him will observe the due proportion and 


as other members, who dwell in colleges, but should be ready to under- 
take a mission anywhere on short notice. 


7The provincial is the superior in charge of one of the territorial pro- 
vinces into which the Society is divided. 


8 The novitiates. See MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, p. cxxxix. 
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ordain what amount should be assigned for these and their other 
necessary expenditures. 

[Clarification F]. The statement that the Society or its Gen- 
eral cannot avail themselves of the income of the colleges is to 
be understood, conformably to the statements in the Bull,® as 
meaning that they cannot employ this revenue for their own use. 
But this notwithstanding, they can make expenditures in favor of 
those who work for the advancement of the colleges; for example, 
in favor of administrators, preachers, lecturers, confessors, visi- 
tors, and other professed or similar persons who further the 
spiritual or temporal welfare of such colleges. Even without such 
a reason, some small sum can also be spent upon any member 
whatsoever of the Society, in giving him food for some day or 
some little traveling money or something similar when he passes 
through the college enroute from one place to another. For such 
a small amount should be regarded as nothing. Thus scruples 
about acting incourteously or of going against the intentions of 
the Apostolic See are avoided. 

6. For the greater edification of the people, in colleges which 
from their own income can support twelve students in addition 
to their teachers,’ neither alms nor other gifts should be begged 
or accepted [G]. When the revenues are not sufficient for that, 
some alms can be accepted, but not begged, unless the college 
happens to be so poor that it is also necessary to beg them from 
at least some persons. For in such a case, with a view always to 
the greater service of God and the universal good, alms may be 
begged, and even for a time from door to door whenever that is 
necessary. 

[Clarification G]. Nevertheless, if there are benefactors who 
wish to give some possession or revenue, these can be accepted 
in order to maintain a proportionally larger number of students 
and teachers for the greater service of God. 


9In the Apostolic Letters Regimint militantis ecclesiae of Pope Paul III 
(Sept. 27, 1540), MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom 1, pp. 29, 30, 
and Exposcit debitum of Pope Julius III (July 21, 1550), zbid., pp. 379, 
380. 


107In Ignatius’ day the young Jesuit students were commonly distributed 
in small groups (such as the twelve mentioned here, or even fewer) in 
many colleges of a province. In 1565, the second General Congregation 
recommended that any province should erect at least one Seminary 
which would be fully equipped to train to excellence both future pro- 
fessors and other laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. (See Epitome 
Institutt S.J., 278, no. 2). 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE SCHOLASTICS WHO ARE TO BE STATIONED 
IN THE COLLEGES 


1. We now take up the scholastics for whose instruction the 
colleges are undertaken. The first point to be considered in our 
Lord concerning the scholastics is what qualifications they should 
have to be sent to colleges or admitted into them. 


2. First of all, no one with any of the five impediments men- 
tioned in the First Part’ of these Constitutions can have a place 
as a scholastic? in any college of the Society [A]. Apart from the 
lay brothers* who are necessary for the service and help of a col- 
lege, the rest ought to be subjects such as to give reasonable 
hope that by their example and learning they will become suit- 
able laborers in the vineyard of Christ our Lord. The more 
capable they are, the better their morals, and the more strength 
they have to endure the labor of study, the more suitable will 
they be and the sooner can they be sent to the colleges and ad- 
mitted into them. 


[Clarification A]. When someone has been declared suit- 
able* by the Vicar of Christ to live in a house of the Society, this 
holds also for living in the colleges. 


1Jt should be remembered that this chapter refers to Jesuit seminarians 
rather than to extern students. Cons. p.1, c.3, lists these impediments 
to admission into the Society: previous defection from the Church, 
commission of murder or some great crime, previous entrance into 
the novitiate of another order, the bond of marriage or that of slavery, 
infirmity of mind. See Pachtler, Monumenta Germaniae Paedagogica, 
Bandali--on.19% 


2 Los scolares, Latin scholastict. Ignatius used the term scolares to desig- 
nate both the student members of his order (who were the ones he had 
chiefly and sometimes exclusively in view in some chapters of his Con- 
stitutions), and also extern students (who are treated especially in 
chapters 7, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. See Farrell op. cit., p. 144°0@ane 
p.4, c.3, n.4, B, footnote 1; MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, 
pp. Ixv-lxxii). In the Latin translation of 1558, scolares was trans- 
lated occasionally by scholares (eg. p4, c.2, n.5), but usually by 
scholastict. Consequently, in time English-speaking Jesuits grew ac- 
customed to call the young Jesuit seminarians scholastics. Since a 
translation aims not to substitute for the original but to help its reader, 
I have translated scolares by scholastics when in the context it clearly 
means exclusively or chiefly the students who are members of the order, 
and by students when it refers chiefly to lay students, or to Jesuit and 
lay students together. : 


’’'The temporal coadjutors or lay brothers. See note 4 on c.2, p. 287. Ap- 
plicants for this grade in the Society were not required to have as 
much education or ability as those destined for the priesthood. 


4For example, by dispensation from an impediment. 
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3. Moreover, only those are to be admitted as approved 
scholastics’? who have undergone their probation in the houses or 
in the colleges themselves, who after two years of trials and test- 
ing have pronounced their vows along with the promise to enter 
the Society,° and who then have been accepted to live and to 
die in it for the glory of God our Lord. 

4. Besides these just mentioned, others are admitted to 
studies who before the aforementioned period with its proba- 
tions are sent from the houses to the colleges (because this seems 
the fitting course of action), or are received into the colleges. But 
these are not classified as approved scholastics until they are ad- 
mitted into their number, after they have completed the two 
years and pronounced their vows with the promise [B]. 


[Clarification B]. It may happen that in the colleges of the 
Society there is not a sufficient number of scholastics who have 
the promise or intention of serving God our Lord in it. Then, 
with the permission of the General and for the time which he 
deems wise, it will not be incompatible with our institute to ac- 
cept other poor students who do not have such an intention. 
However, they must be free from the impediments mentioned in 
the First Part,” and be subjects of such fitness as to give hope 
that they will become good laborers in the vineyard of Christ our 
Lord, because of their ability, or initial knowledge of letters, good 
morals, suitable age, and other endowments which appear in 
them for the service of God. This alone is sought in the case 
of those within and without the Society. 

Students of this kind ought to conform themselves to the 
scholastics of the Society in the matter of confessions, studies, 
and manner of living. But they should dress differently and have 
separate living quarters, although within the same college. Thus, 
the scholastics of the Society are to be apart by themselves and 
not to mingle with the externs. However, the two groups are to 
associate with each other as far as the superior judges this suit- 
able, for greater edification and for the greater service of God 
our Lord. 

Even though there is a sufficient number of our own scholas- 


5 That is, as members of the Society with the grade of approved scholas- 
tics. See note 4 on c.2, above p. 287. 

6 The promise to pronounce, after the years of study and the third pro- 
bation, their final vows as pre ee members or as spiritual coad- 
jutors. See note 4 on c.2, above, p. 


7 See note 1 above on page 290. 
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tics, it is not against our institute to admit into the colleges some- 
one who does not have the intention of becoming a member of 
the Society, if the agreement made with the founders so requires. 
For to accept a college under such a condition will be useful for 
the end which the Society envisages, or for other rare and 
weighty reasons. But students of this kind ought to dwell apart 
and not to associate with the members of the Society except, 
through the permission of the superior, with certain designated 
persons. 

The poverty of these extern students should be judged by the 
General, or by someone to whom he communicates this authority. 
There seems to be no reason against also accepting at times, for 
worthy consideration, the sons of the rich or of nobles, provided 
they pay their own expenses. 

The suitable age seems to be from fourteen to twenty-three 
years, unless the students are persons who possess an initial foun- 
dation of learning.* Generally speaking, the more endowments 
they possess of those desired for entrance into the Society, the 
more qualified will they be for admission. Nevertheless, circum- 
spection should be used to close rather than to extend the arms 
of welcome to students of this kind. Careful choice should be 
made of those who are to be admitted. There should be a 
special investigation of all such applicants before they are ac- 
cepted. 

Some—but only a few—could be admitted among our own 
members if in the judgment of the superior there are special 
and cogent reasons. 


8’The Latin translation of this passage is somewhat obscure. Conse- 
quently, in his edition of the Constitutiones ... Latinae et Hispanicae, 
Madrid, 1892, p. 18, Father J. De la Torre wrote this clarifying foot- 
note after non fecissent of the Latin text. “dd verbum: nisi 1 fuerint 
quit aliquod litteraruwm (vel eruditionis in litteris) principium habeant.” 
Ignatius seems to be implying that if a student had this foundation of 
learning his curriculum could be shortened by some years. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE CARE OF THE SCHOLASTICS AFTER ADMISSION 


1. Enough has been said in Part Three about the care of 
those who live in the colleges, in regard to the body and external 
matters.” Special care is to be taken that they do not study at 
times inopportune for bodily health, that they take sufficient 
sleep, and that they observe moderation in mental labors so that 
they may be able to continue longer in them both during the 
years of study and later on in using what they have learned for 
the glory of God our Lord. 

2. In spiritual matters, as long as those who have been re- 
ceived into our colleges are in their probations, they are subject to 
the same regulations as those accepted in our houses. But after 
they have been approved and are employed in their studies, just 
as care must be taken that zeal in applying themselves to study 
does not induce a cooling off in the love of the true virtues and 
' of religious life, so also during the years of study too much place 
must not be given to mortifications, prayers, and long meditations 
[A]. For during this time of study, the pursuit of letters, under- 
taken with a pure intention of serving God, and demanding, so 
to speak, the whole man, will not be less pleasing to God our 
Lord, but rather more so. 

[Clarification A]. If in a particular case the rector deems 
it proper to grant more extensive permissions in this line be- 
cause of special reasons, discretion does not cease to keep its 
place. 

3. Consequently, in addition to confession and Communion, 
which they will receive every eight days [B], and Mass which 
they will hear every day, they will have one hour. During it, 
- they will recite the Office of our Lady, and examine their con- 
sciences twice each day, and add other prayers according to the 
devotion of each one, until the hour mentioned above is filled 
out, in case it has not run its course. They are to do all this ac- 
cording to the arrangements and judgment of their superiors, 
whom they are obliged to obey as persons holding the place of 
Christ our Lord. 

[Clarification B]. To communicate more frequently than 

1In Cons. p.3, c.2, Ignatius treats of the reasonable but not excessive 


care of the health. 
2 For example, meals, recreations, sleep, and the like. 
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every eight days is not permitted except for special reasons. We 
should be guided in this by necessity rather than devotion.’ But 
neither should the reception of Holy Communion be deferred 
beyond eight days without special reasons. Mass also may be 
omitted on some day for such reasons, and in the case of some, 
the period of prayer may be lengthened or shortened. All this 
will remain within the discretionary power of the superior; how- 
ever, the assigned hour, or a little more or less, will be taken to 
recite the Office of our Lady. But for the scholastics who are not 
obliged to recite the Divine Office, meditation and other spiritual 
exercises may more easily be substituted at times to fill out the 
hour. This is especially the case with some who do not advance 
spiritually with one kind of spiritual exercises, that with the 
grace of God they may be more aided by another. But this is to 
be done with the permission and under the direction of their 
superiors, whose duty it will always be to see whether for certain 
reasons it would be more advantageous in some cases to adopt 
another course. However, consideration should be given in this 
to their true devotion or to that of the founder, and to circum- 
stances of persons, times, and places. For those who do not have 
experience in spiritual things, and desire help in them, some 
points for meditation and prayer can be explained to them in the 
way that seems best for persons of this kind. The directors or 
superiors will have the right to decide whether or not the scholas- 
tics may recite a part of the Hours (for which they were given 
an hour) during that time of the Mass when the priest is not 
speaking aloud to be heard by the people. They are to provide 
for this according to persons, places, conditions, and times, in 
the way which seems best to them for the greater glory of God. 


4. Others (for example, some of the temporal coadjutors 
who have not learned how to read), will have their hour after 
Mass. During it they will recite the rosary or beads [C] of our 
Lady, and examine their consciences twice a day, or engage in 
some other prayers according to their devotion, as was said about 
the scholastics. 

[Clarification C]. In regard to the recitation of the rosary, 


3’The practice of the Church has changed since Ignatius’ day, and the 
scholastics of the Society, like the faithful in general, are now en- 
couraged to communicate daily. The important influence which Ignatius 
and his companions exercised in aiding to bring about this gradual 
change is described in Ferreres, J.B. S.J.. The Decree on Daily Com- 
MUNiON. 
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let them be taught how to think or meditate about the mysteries 
which it entails, that they may take part in this exercise with 
greater attention and devotion. Moreover, when those who know 
how to read find more fruit in it than in the recitation of the 
Office, this Office can be changed for what brings them more 
benefit, as we already mentioned. 

5. Twice each year, at Easter and Christmas [D], it will be 
well for the scholastics to renew their simple vows [E], which 
will be treated later in the Fifth Part. They make this renewal 
to increase their devotion, to refresh their memory of the obli- 
gation they are under, and to confirm themselves more solidly in 
their vocation. One who has not taken these vows will pro- 
nounce them when the two years of probation have passed, as 
the Examen‘ states. 

[Clarification D]. If the rector, with authorization from the 
superior, should think that it would be more convenient to hold 
this renewal on some other important feast in some special cases, 
this, too, could be done. By the feasts of the Resurrection and 
Nativity, we mean either the time within their octaves, or that 
within eight days before the feasts. 

[Clarification E]. What the scholastic promises in the So- 
ciety is to become a member of it, in order to begin immediately 
his observance of chastity, poverty, and obedience, all accord- 
ing to the usages of the Society, whether he is admitted to be- 
come, after his studies, a professed member or a formed coad- 
jutor. Through this arrangement, the superior can immediately 
admit him to the status of a scholastic and to probation only for 
the profession or for becoming a coadjutor in the course of time. 
This procedure has the following result that although a vow of 
poverty® is in force, temporal goods may be possessed within 
the period of probation up to a certain time which will seem 
good to the superior. 

6. When they have to go to the schools open to the public 
(for they are not to go to other places without requesting per- 
mission ), let them go and return one with another [F'], and with 
the interior and exterior modesty which is suitable for the edifi- 


4'The General Examen described above, Introduction, pages 275-277. 


5 One who has a simple vow of poverty, such as scholastics take at the 
close of their two years of novitiate, may retain the title to property 
but may not manage it himself. One who has solemn vows, such as the 
professed take, relinguishes the title as well as the management. See 
Bouscaren, T.L., S.J., and Ellis, A.C., S.J.. Canon Law, A Text and 
Commentary, pp. 274, 275. 
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cation of themselves and of others. Let their conversation with 
students from outside the Society be only about letters or spiritu- 
al things, in such a manner that they may be able in everything 
to aid one another, to the greater glory of God. 

[Clarification F]. The rector will designate the companion 
each one is to have. He should be such that both will be better 
able to make progress. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE SUBJECTS WHICH THE SCHOLASTICS OF THE 
SOCIETY SHOULD STUDY 


1. The end of the learning acquired in this Society is, with 
the help of God, to aid the souls of its own members and those of 
their neighbors. This, therefore, is the criterion to be used in de- 
ciding, both in general and in the case of individual persons,* 
what subjects? members of the society ought to learn, and how 
far they ought to progress in them. To speak in general, the 


1 The Spanish text and the context seem to show that the meaning of this 
sentence may well be: Therefore the following criterion is to be used 
in deciding both the general course and the special subjects members of 
the Society ought to learn. This meaning comes to the same. But the 
Latin translation of 1558 has haec ertt in universum et in particularibus 
personis mensura. And Father John De La Torre suggests this meaning: 
“hac mensura determinabuntur tam in universum quam. in singularibus 
personis, quas facultates nostri addiscere, et quatenus in ets progredt 
debeant.” 


Las facultades que deben aprender. Ignatius’ use of facultad requires 
close attention. Sometimes, as in c.17, nn.4,5,6, he uses the word in its 
meaning of a group of professors. But more often, as especially here 
in this chapter, he uses it in its meaning of a subject or branch of learn- 
ing, or even of an entire curriculum in a faculty of arts, philosophy or 
theology. By rendering the present phrase by quibus facultatibus ad- 
discendis, the Latin translators showed that they too sometimes used 
the Latin facultas in the sense of a subject, branch, or curriculum of 
branches to be learned. In n.3, just below, they translated a una facultad 
by alicum ex his scientus. Again, in the title of c.13, Del modo y 
orden de tratar las facultadees dichas, Ignatius is speaking of the 
order of treating the many branches he mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, not the groups of professors about whom he said little there. 
In c.6, n.12, su facultad was translated by studia illa; and in c.15, n.4, 
leer en aquella facultad was translated by ad legendam eandem scientiam. 
In the title of c.12, De las facultades was translated by De scientiis. 
On this. Father John J. De la Torre, S.J., op. cit., p. 150, footnote 3, 
says in suggesting an alternative version, De Facultatibus: “vox Facultas 
in Constitutionbus satis constanter usurpatur a S.P. non de una scientia 
aut arte, sed de certo aliquo scientiarum seu artium curriculo, quales 
sunt Facultas Humamitatis, Arttum Liberalium sive Philosophiae, et 
Theologiae.” 


to 
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humane letters of the various languages [A], and logic, natural* 
philosophy, moral* philosophy, metaphysics, scholastic theology, 
positive [B] theology,® and Sacred Scripture are helpful. These 
are the branches to which those who are sent to the colleges 
should apply themselves. They will devote themselves with 
greater diligence to the parts which are more helpful for the end 
mentioned above. Furthermore, account is to be taken of cir- 
cumstances of time, place, persons, and other such factors, ac- 
cording to what seems best in our Lord to him who holds the 
chief responsibility.° 

[Clarification A]. In addition to grammar, rhetoric is un- 
derstood to be under the classification of humane letters. 


[Clarification B]. If there is not enough time in the colleges 
to read the councils, decrees, holy doctors, and further moral sub- 
jects, each one may, with the approval of his superiors, read these 
privately after the completion of the studies customarily pursued 
in the colleges, especially if he has laid a solid foundation in 
scholastic doctrine. 


[Clarification C]. Each one, according to his age, ability, 
inclinations, and education, or according to the hope of advanc- 
ing the common good, may devote himself to all these branches 
or to one or several of them. For he who cannot distinguish him- 
self in all of them ought to try to do so in the case of some one. 


3 Physics, chiefly Aristotelian, as can be seen from c.12, n.3, C, and c.14, 
n.3. 


4T.e., ethics, but with Ignatius those of Aristotle, rather than Cicero and 
Seneca who were so much favored by the humanists. On the general 
attitude of the humanists to philosophy, see Nelson, Br. J., F.S.C,, 
Aeneae Siluti de Liberorum Educatione, p. 78; Woodward, Vittorino 
da Feltre, pp. 43, 221-223. 


5 Theology is the organized body of knowledge about God and His 
creatures, as drawn from His revelation. By scholastic theology Ignat- 
ius means chiefly the dogmatic theology of the Schoolmen which draws 
conclusions from the revealed data with much the same methods as 
those used in scholastic philosophy. Peter Lombard and St. Thomas 
Aquinas are outstanding scholastic theologians. Positive theology is the 
part of dogmatic theology which draws its conclusions from the revealed 
data through light gained from the Fathers of the Church, historical 
writings, decrees of general councils, other monuments or organs of 
tradition, and parts of canon law. What Ignatius means in the concrete 
by the term is clear from Clarification B on this same passage, and also 
prenme teen: c.14..n.1C. 


6 The sense here is left general: whoever the one holding the principal 
charge is. This could refer to the superintendent with powers above 
the rector whom the General might send to inspect or reorganize the 
affairs of some college. See Cons. p.4, c.10, n.1, A and n.9; also H. 
Natalis, S.J., Scholia in Constitutiones et Declarationes S.P. Ignatt, pp. 
96, 341, 342. 
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2. In regard to single members, it should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the superiors to decide what each one is to study [D]. 
But a student who has ability will be proceeding well in propor- 
tion to the better foundation he is laying in the branches men- 
tioned above. 

[Clarification D]. Some can be sent to the colleges, not in 
the hope that they will come forth as learned men according to 
the manner just described, but rather that they may help others; 
for example, a priest may be sent that he may hear confessions, 
and so forth. Because of age or other reasons, these and others 
cannot be expected to come forth thoroughly grounded in all the 
branches mentioned. But they should study what they can ac- 
cording to the direction of the superior, and try to make pro- 
gress in the languages, cases of conscience, and whatever will in 
the long run be of greater use to them for the common good of 
souls. 

3. The rector will observe and decide by means of a suit- 
able examination how much time must be given to one branch, 
and when the students should pass on to another. 

4. In each branch, they ought to follow the doctrine which 
is safer and more approved, and the authors who teach it [E]. 
The rectors will have care of this and will conform themselves 
to what is established in the whole Society for the greater glory 
of God. 

[Clarification E]. In the pagan books of humane letters 
nothing immoral should be read. What remains can be used by 
the Society like the spoils of Egypt. In the case of Christian au- 
thors, although a work may be good, it should not be read when 
the author is bad, lest attachment to him grow strong. Further- 
more, it is well to determine in particular just which books 
should be read and which should not, both in the humanities 
and in the other branches. 
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CHAPTER 6 


AIDS TO EFFICIENT STUDY FOR THE SCHOLASTICS 


1. In order to make much progress in these branches, the 
scholastics* should make it their chief endeavor to preserve purity 
of conscience® and a right intention® in studying. They should 
not seek anything in their studies except the glory of God and the 
good of souls. To attain this end let them in their prayers fre- 
quently beg for grace to make progress in learning. 

2. Moreover, let them keep firm their resolution to be in- 
deed genuine students, by persuading themselves that in the col- 
leges they cannot do anything more pleasing to God our Lord 
than to study with the intention stated above; likewise, that even 
if they never have occasion to employ the matter studied, their 
labor in studying, taken up as it ought to be because of charity 
and obedience, will be work highly meritorious in the sight of 
the divine and supreme Majesty. 

3. Also, let the impediments which distract from study be 
removed, as far as they can be declined in our Lord. Such are 
devotions and mortifications which are excessive, or are assumed 
without proper order [A]; cares and external occupations [B] in 
duties about the house; and outside of it, conversations, confes- 
sions, and other occupations with one’s fellow men [C]. That the 
scholastics may be better able to assist their fellow men later on 


1In this chapter, Ignatius envisaged chiefly the scholastics of his order. 
But much of what he said was equally applicable to the extern stu- 
dents. The chapter reveals him as an interested counselor trying to 
help the students to devise efficient methods of study. 


2 Fl dnima pura, Latin animi puritatem. That purity of constence is Ig- 
natius’ meaning becomes clear from his wording of the first draft of 
the Fourth Part of the Constitutions (textus a, 1547-1550). Ignatius 
wrote: La primera cosa para mas aprouechar en las dichas facultates, 
es disponerse bien con Dios, caminando con consctencia pura en el 
accattamiento de la diuina sapiencia, de la qual se dice quod in maliuo- 
lam animam non introibit [Wisdom 1, 4]; y con intention recta y 
sincera de seruir con las letras a su diuina magestad; no fingida, porque 
se dice quod spiritus disciplinae effugiet fictum [Wisdom 1, 6];... 
(MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. 181, 182). 

37a intencion ... recta, that is, an intention directed to God alone, a 
sincere purpose of serving God. Ignatius has described this in the 
Spiritual Exercises (n.169), Introduction to Making a Choice of a Way 
of Life. “In every good choice, as far as depends on us, our intention 
must be simple. I must consider only the end for which I am created, 
that is, for the praise of God our Lord and for the salvation of my 
soul. Hence, whatever I choose must help me to this end for which I 
am created.” (Tr. by Puhl). He refers to the same matter in Cons. p.3, 
c.l, n.26, which has become Rule 17 of the Summary of the Constitu- 
tions. 
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by what has been learned, it is more expedient that exercises 
such as these, although pious, be postponed until after the time of 
study. There will be others to attend to them in the meantime. 
All this should be done with the higher intention of serving and 
gloryifying God. 

[Clarification A]. This is the general statement. But if 
some individual finds it necessary to give himself to devotion 
and mortification, it will be left to the prudence of the superior 
who holds the chief responsibility to decide how far he should 


go in these matters. 


[Clarification B]. To give aid for a while to those who hold 
these burdensome duties is not improper; but to assume them 
permanently is more properly the task of the coadjutors,* who 
could be provided to lighten the burden of those studying. 

[Clarification C]. For this reason it is well to defer the Sa- 
cred Orders of those who have not yet been ordained, to keep 
away such impediments until they come to the end of their 
studies. However, it is necessary to grant a dispensation occas- 
ionally because of necessities which arise. 

Moreover, some who have finished their studies, or some who 
have been sent to the colleges chiefly for such purposes, will be 
able to attend to this work of aiding our fellow men. Similarly, 
for those domestic duties which take up more time in the college, 
it will be well to have some persons who do not have study as 
their chief purpose. Persons of this kind are the temporal 
coadjutors, or some members of the Society who, being on 
probation,® are not there in order to study. 

4. An order should be observed in pursuing the branches of 
knowledge. The scholastics should acquire a good foundation in 
Latin before they listen to lectures on the arts; and in the arts 
before they pass on to scholastic theology; and in it before they 
take up positive theology. Scripture can be studied either con- 
comitantly or later on. 

5. The languages, too, [D] in which the Scripture was writ- 
ten or in which it was translated can be studied either previously 
or later on, according to what seems best to the superior accord- 
ing to the various cases and according to the diversity of the stu- 
dents. Thus, this too will remain within his discretion. But if the 
languages are being learned, one objective among those pursued 


4'The temporal coadjutors or lay brothers. 
5 E.g., novices not yet sent to their studies. 
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should be to defend the version which the Church holds as ap- 
proved. 


[Clarification D]. That this study of languages may be pro- 
fitable and not do harm, there should be present some who have 
received degrees in theology, or some men fairly well versed in 
it, who know the decisions of the holy Doctors and of the Church. 
However, if it is evident that some students are so grounded in 
humility and firm in their faith that in their cases nothing harm- 
ful is to be feared from the study of languages, the superior can 
grant a dispensation to them to devote themselves to these lan- 
guages when this would be conducive to the common good or 
that of the individual. 

6. All those who are studying should attend the lectures® of 
the public masters [E] whom the rector of the college will as- 
sign them. It is desirable that these masters be learned, diligent, 
and assiduous; and that, whether they be members of the Society 
or externs [F'], they promote the advancement of the students, 
by their lectures as well as by exercises in learning. 

[Clarification E]. If another procedure is better for some- 
one, the superior will prudently consider the matter, and he can 
grant a dispensation. What has been said about public lectures 
does not exclude private lectures when these happen to be necs- 
sary or profitable within or without the college. 


6To understand and appreciate Ignatius’ directions for efficient study, 
we must consider their appropriateness to the chief classroom pro- 
cedures of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

The general practice was that the professor (doctor or magister) 
gave a lecture in Latin (lectio or praelectio). It was the imparting of 
information, and its essential purpose was to expound a text, for ex- 
ample, the Ethics of Aristotle. The activity of the professors was com- 
monly referred to by the verbs legere or praelegere, to lecture, and that 
of the students in the lecture rooms (scholae) by the words lectiones or 
praelectiones audire, to listen to lectures. 

Outside of class hours, the professors also conducted repetitions 
or reviewings (repetitiones). They were detailed discussions by a group 
of students of some point arising out of a recent lecture. These repe- 
titions were frequently in the form of circles or disputations. In an 
ordinary disputation, a defendant expounded his thesis, and objectors 
raised difficulties. Often the professor summed up the entire discussion 
in what was called determinatio. Another type of disputation was that 
called the disputatio de quolibet. It was a public discussion on solemn 
feasts or other occasions of importance. In medieval and even Renais- 
sance times, the educated persons took a widespread interest in dis- 
putations. 

Because of the combination of lectures and disputations, the activity 
of the students was far from being merely a passive absorbing of the 
professor’s views, but a very energetic assimilation of the matter being 
treated. For a more extensive treatment of these matters, see Appendix 
2, pp. 249-260 above. 
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[Clarification F]. No member of the Society will give lec- 
tures publicly without the approbation and permission of the 
provincial, except in the lower classes or for a time because of 
some necessity. But those who have the ability, especially those 
who have finished their studies, can be employed in lecturing, 
if matters of greater importance do not require something else. 

7. If possible, there should be a general library in the col- 
leges. Those whom the rector judges to need a key to it should 
have one. Furthermore, each one should have the books [G] 
which are necessary for him. 

[Clarification G]. However, they ought not to write annota- 
tions in these books. He who has charge of the books should 
keep an account of them. 

8. The students should be faithful in attendance at the lec- 
tures, diligent in preparing for them beforehand, and afterwards 
in reviewing them [H]. They must ask about points they do not 
understand, and note down [I] what may be useful later on to 
assist the memory. 

[Clarification H]. The rector should take care that the re- 
viewing takes place at a fixed time in the schools or in the 
house. One student should repeat the matter and the others 
should listen, and the difficulties which occur should be proposed. 
They should have recourse to the master in questions for which 
they cannot themselves find a satisfactory answer. The rector 
will see to it that there are disputations and the other scholastic 
exercises which may be deemed suitable according to the 
branches which are being studied. 

[Clarification I]. The superiors should consider whether it 
will be profitable to the students just beginning their studies to 
have notebooks of paper in order to write down the lectures, and 
to make such notes between the lines and in the margin as may 
seem useful. Those who are more advanced in humanities and 
the other faculties should carry with them paper to jot down 
what they hear or anything noteworthy which occurs to them. 
Later on they should rewrite in the notebooks, with better ar- 
rangement and order, what they desire to keep for the future. 

9. The rector of the college should also take care to see how 
the teachers and the students fulfill their duty in our Lord. 

10. Because of the utility in the practice of disputation,’ 

7 Ignatius mentions, below in n.1l, the utility of the disputation for ex- 


ercising the mind and clarifying the subject under study. But in his 
day, disputations in the schools had a further utility which was at least 
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especially for those who are studying arts and scholastic theol- 
ogy, the students should participate in the disputations or ordin- 
ary circles of the schools which they attend, even if they are not 
those of the Society. They should try to distinguish themselves 
by their learning and modesty. After dinner on each Sunday or 
on some other day of the week, unless there is some preventing 
cause, it is well to have someone from each class of the students 
of philosophy and theology, designated by the rector, defend 
some theses. During the preceding afternoon, he should post 
these in writing on the door of the schools, that those who wish 
may come to dispute or to listen. After his theses have been 
briefly proved, the externs or the members of the household who 
wish to do so may object. Someone will preside to direct the dis- 
putations, and for the benefit of the audience, summarize and 
make clear the doctrine which is to be held on the subject being 
treated. He should give the signal to stop to those who are dis- 
puting and distribute the time in such a way that all have op- 
portunity to participate. 


11. In addition to the two kinds of disputations mentioned, 
an hour ought also to be designated each day for holding dispu- 
tation within the college. Someone ought to preside in the man- 
ner already stated. The purpose is that the intellectual powers’ 
may be exercised more, and that difficult matters occurring in 
these branches may be clarified, unto the glory of God our Lord. 


12. Those who are studying humanities should also have 
their fixed times to discuss and debate® about the matters of 


threefold. First, in the schools it provided a discussion session for the 
students to assimilate the material of the lectures, and on occasions it 
provided an academic display or specimen. Second, it prepared them 
to participate after graduation in the disputations of real life among 
Catholics in the serious work of research to discover the truth, such 
as the disputations at the Council of Trent. The early Jesuits were much 
occupied in such disputations. Third, the disputation prepared the stu- 
dents to participate in the public disputations with the Protestants. In 
the sixteenth century, such public theological disputations were very 
frequent and were often attended by large crowds. On March 8, 1625, 
they were forbidden as useless by the Sacred Congregation De Prop- 
aganda Fide (See Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume 5, pages 34-37). 
Since the participants in these disputations were often of different 
nationality, they were usually held in Latin. Appendix 2, above on pages 
249-260, treats these matters in greater detail. 

8 Los ingenios. In Spanish, el ingenio is the faculty of discoursing, re- 

flecting, or inventing with alacrity and facility. The word is used about 

the intellect rather than the other mental powers. | 

This is another example of Ignatius’ strong desire that self-activity 

of the student should be a prominent characteristic of his system of 

education, 


© 
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their branch in front of someone who directs them. After dinner 
on some Sunday or some other designated day, they too should 
defend theses or exercise themselves in writing compositions in 
prose or in verse. They may compose these extemporaneously as 
a test of facility, or they may bring something already written 
and read it publicly there. In the latter case, the subject to write 
about is to be given previously, and in the former, at the place 
of delivery. 

13. All [K], and especially the students of the humanities, 
should ordinarily speak Latin.’? They should commit to memory 
what their masters have assigned. They should bestow much 
practice upon style in their compositions [L], and have someone 
present to correct them. Moreover, some with the approval of 
the rector may read privately some authors besides those about 
whom they hear lectures. After dinner on some day of each 
week, one of the more advanced students should deliver a Latin 
or Greek oration,’* about some subject likely to edify the mem- 
bers of the community and the externs, and to animate them to 
greater perfection in our Lord. 

[Clarification K]. If because of circumstances of places, 
times, and persons any change ought to be made in such exer- 
cises as the repetitions, disputations, and speaking of Latin, the 


10Tenatius’ reason for inserting this prescription is obvious from the 
fact that Latin was still the language in which virtually all the writing 
and discussion of the universities was done. Other schools of his day 
enforced similar regulations. The Disciplina et Ratio Docendi of the 
College of Guyenne forbade the use of French in school or playground 
except by the very young boys: “Nemo nisi parvulus idem elementarius 
vernacule loquatur.” The statutes of the University of Paris as revised 
in 1599 stated: “Nemo scholasticorum in Collegio lingua vernacula 
loquatur, sed Latinus sermo eis sit usitatus et familaris’ (quoted in 
Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 153). 


11 Latin preaching was very common in Ignatius’ day. Occasionally, it was 
a matter of display, as at the papal court in Rome during the pontificate 
of Pope Leo X, where what the preacher said mattered little as long 
as he filled his sermons with resounding Ciceronic periods and mytho- 
logical allusions (See Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 221-223). But most 
of it was serious preaching meant to edify, as when Ribadeneira 
won widespread fame by his Latin sermons to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain in early 1556 (Dudon of. cit., p. 326). An interest- 
ing glimpse of the times is given in an entry of 1562 or 1563 in a cata- 
logue of the University of Dilingen: “M. Matthew Galenus, the theo- 
logian, teaches the Master of the Sentences and some book of the New 
Testament, in the morning at six o’clock, and in the afternoon at two 
o'clock. On feast days, he preaches in Latin. He has eighteen students 
of theology, and they hold disputation almost every Saturday.” (Text 
in Braunsberger, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 290). A Latin sermon by Bishop 
Mussi of Bitonto was preached during the Mass which opened the 
Council of Trent on December 13, 1545. (Pastor, History of the Popes, 
Vol. 12, pp. 241, 242). 
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Fig. 25. The Ancient Church of St. Michael, 
Louvain, in the Time of Ignatius 


In this church Father Peter Ribadanetira preached in 

Latin. St. Robert Cardinal Bellarmine also preached 

here. A new church, still standing, has replaced the 
one shown here. 


rector, with authorization at least in general from his superior” 
shall have the discretionary power to decide the matter. 


[Clarification L]. For the greater progress of the students, 
it would be wise to place together some of equal ability who are 
likely to spur one another on with holy rivalry. Also, from time 
to time it will be helpful to send to the provincial or the General, 
now from one student, now from another, some specimens of 
their work. These may be some compositions in the case of the 
students of the humanities or theses in the case of those studying 
the arts and theology. Furthermore, it will aid them if they are 
reminded that upon coming to the houses after their studies 
they will have to be examined in all the branches which they 
have learned. 


12 The provincial, or the General. 
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14. Moreover, especially those studying the arts and theol- 
ogy, but also the rest, ought to have their own private and un- 
disturbed study [M], that they may better and more profoundly 
understand the matters treated. 

[Clarification M]. In this private study, if the rector should 
deem it wise, they may read some commentary. While they still 
attend lectures, this should ordinarily be only one, and well se- 
lected. They might also write down what seems more helpful to 
them. 

15. Just as it is necessary to restrain those who are too eager, 
so is it proper to stimulate, urge on, and animate those who need 
it. For this purpose the rector ought to obtain information 
either by his own observation or through someone to whom he 
gives the office of censor’* or visitor of the students. 

If it should happen that anyone is wasting his time in the 
college [N], because he does not care to advance or because he 
cannot, it is better to remove him. Another can take his place 
who will make better progress for the end envisaged, the service 
of God. 

[Clarification N]. If someone should be unfit to study but | 
fit for other ministries, he could be employed in something 
thought proper within the colleges or houses of the Society. But 
if he is unfit for both and entered to study, he may be dismissed. 
Nevertheless, it will be well for the rector, after considering the 
case, to inform the provincial or General, and to follow his ad- 
vice. 

16. When the subject matter of one faculty has been com- 
pleted, it will be good to review it. With the approbation of the 
rector, one or more authors other than those used the first time 
may be studied. With his approval, too, a summary‘ [O] can be 
13 Sindico, a censor or observer, especially of decorum and domestic ob- 

servance, as also in c.l0, n.7; and c.17, n.7. In modern Jesuit houses 
his duties are exercised by the minister. The syndic or censor was 
one of the customary officials of medieval universities. There was one 
at the University of Paris (Hermann, La Pédagogie des Jésuites, 
Louvain, 1914, pp. 113-115; Farrell op. cit., pp. 59-61), in Sturm’s 
Gymnasium at Strassburg, and in English schools (Barbera, La Ratio 
Studitorum ela Parte Quarta delle Constituziom, p. 207). His functions 
varied according to centuries and countries. The Spanish word sindico is 
often used to mean a man appointed by a community to care for its 
interests. Sometimes he imposed justice. At the University of Cam- 
bridge, the members of special committees of the university senate were 
called syndics (Oxford Dictionary, Oxford University Press, 1919, Vol. 


9, part 2, p. 379, s.v.). For other functions, see Rashdall, Vol. 1, pp. 
178, 191, 420, Vol. 2, p. 262. 


14 When textbooks and other books were expensive and scarce, it was 
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made of the subject matter belonging to that faculty. It can be 
briefer and more accurately composed than the first notes writ- 
ten when the student did not have the understanding of the 
matter which he possesses after the completion of his courses. 


[Clarification O]. It is not good for any to make these sum- 
maries except those who have greater learning, excellent ability, 
and judgment. The rest can profit from the labor of these. It 
would also be good to have the professor approve their work. 
The other students can get help from the master’s annotations 
and from the noteworthy matters which they themselves have 
gathered. Indications in the margin and a table of the contents 
treated will be a great aid in the use of these notes, because it 
will be easier to find what is sought. Although these books of 
extracts and private opinions or other writing of any sort have 
been made, it is understood that no one is to publish any book 
without the examination and special approval of the General, as 
has been said. 


17. At the times designated for them, they should prepare 
themselves for the Public Acts, that is, to be examined in public 
and to reply to objections. Those who have been found to de- 
serve it after a diligent examination can be granted degrees. But 
to avoid every appearance of ambition or inordinate desires, they 
should not take special places. Rather, they should group them- 
selves apart from the number,’* even though these special places 
are customarily given in the university where they are studying. 
They should not make expenditures inappropriate for poor men 
when they take their degrees. These should be received without 
detriment to humility for the sole purpose of becoming better 
able to aid the neighbors for the glory of God. 

18. The superior should decide whether it is advisable for 
those who have finished their studies to lecture in private or in 
public for their own advancement or for that of others. He 
should make provision according to what seems more expedient 
in our Lord. 


natural and wise for students to pool their notes, have one of their 
more capable members make a digest, then have the professor touch 
it up, and pass it around as a set of notes for study. 

15 Cons. p.3, c.1, n.18. 

167 e., the number of the students to receive degrees. That this is the 
sense of the Spanish is clear from St. Ignatius’ earlier text, text a 
in HMSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, p. 188. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE SCHOOLS MAINTAINED IN THE 
COLLEGES OF THE SOCIETY 


1. We take into account the plan that in our colleges not 
only our own scholastics are to receive their training in letters, 
but externs' as well are to receive it both in letters and good 
morals. Therefore, where schools open to the public? [A] can 
be conveniently held, they should be opened, at least in humane 
letters. Higher studies also [B] can be maintained, according to 
the circumstances which obtain in the regions where such col- 
leges are situated. The greater service of God our Lord is al- 
ways to be considered. 
[Clarification A]. It will be the duty of the General to de- 
cide where it will be advantageous to maintain such schools. 
[Clarification B]. These higher studies, too, are to be con- 
ducted according to the circumstances of the Society. However, 
our intention would be that humane letters, languages, and 
Christian doctrine would commonly be taught in the colleges. 
There might also be, if necessary, a class in cases of conscience. 
If there is anyone available for preaching and hearing confes- 
sions, this work should be done. All this is to be carried on with- 
out entering into the higher branches of knowledge. For these 
studies, those who have applied themselves to the humanities 
should be sent from our colleges to the universities of the Society. 
2. In these schools, the procedure should be such that the 
externs are well instructed in what pertains to Christian doc- 
trine. Care should be taken that they confess every month if pos- 
sible, that they frequent the sermons, and finally, that they ab- 
sorb along with their letters the morals worthy of a Christian. 
According to circumstances of place and persons, there must be 
great variety in particular details. Therefore, we shall not de- 
1This Seventh Chapter treats of colleges intended for extern students, 
like those at Messina, Palermo, or Rome. See MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 
ser3, Cons. tom. 2p. cxliv: 

2'That Ignatius here means public schools is clear from the context, from 
the Latin scholae publicae by which Ignatius’ scuelas was translated 
in 1558, and from Ignatius’ own phrase scuelas publicas in c.11, n.1. 
Frequently, such schools were founded or endowed by some city, such 
as Messina or Palermo, which had no school or only a poor one, or 
by some prince or duke, such as Francis Borgia at Gandia, or by some 
private citizens. See MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 4, p. 5; de 


Dainville, Les Jésutes et l'éducation de la société francaise, La nats- 
sance, pp. 38-41. 
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scend to the particulars here. However, let it be said that there 
should be rules [C] in each college which take up everything 
necessary. The sole recommendation made here is that correc- 
tion [D] should not be lacking in the case of those externs for 
whom it is necessary, but it should not be given by the hand of 
any member of the Society. 

[Clarification C]. From the Rules of the Roman College,’ 
the part which is suitable to the other colleges can be adapted 
to them. 

[Clarification D]. For this purpose, a corrector should be 
maintained where possible. Where this is not possible, let there 
be some manner of administering punishment, either through 
one of the students, or in some other suitable way. 

3. It is highly proper to our profession not to accept any 
temporal remuneration for the spiritual ministrations in which 
we employ ourselves according to our institute, to aid our fellow 
men. Therefore, it is not fitting for us to accept for a college any 
endowment which obligates us to supply a preacher or a con- 
fessor or some lecturer [E] on theology. For, although the rea- 
son of equity and gratitude moves us to give more careful service 
in those ministrations proper to our Institute in these colleges 
which have been founded with greater liberality and devotion, 
nevertheless, we ought not to enter into obligations or agree- 
ments which impair the sincerity of our manner of acting. This 
manner is to give freely what we have freely received. However, 
for the sustenance of those who serve the common good of the 
college, or who study for the sake of it, the endowment should 
be accepted which the charity of the founders is wont to assign, 
for the glory of God. 

[Clarification E]. When the General or the Society takes 
charge of some university, it will not be inconsistent with the 
intention of this Constitution that as a consequence there is an 
obligation to give the ordinary lectures of the university, even if 
some lectures on theology are included in them. 


3 The Rules of the Roman College can be found in MHSI, Mon. Ignat., 
ser. 3, Cons., tom. 4, Regulae Soctetatis Jesu, Romae, 1948, pp. 246-275. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE INSTRUCTION OF THE SCHOLASTICS IN THE 
MEANS OF HELPING THEIR FELLOW MEN 


1. In view of the objective which the Society seeks in its 
studies, toward the end of them it will be good for the scholastics 
to begin to accustom themselves to the spiritual weapons which 
they must use in aiding their fellow men. Even though this is 
done more propérly and extensively in the houses, a beginning 
can be made in the colleges. 


2. First of all, those who in the judgment of the superior 
should be ordained are to learn how to say Mass in such a way 
that besides their own understanding and interior devotion they 
may have an exterior decorum that edifies those who hear the 
Mass. All the members of the Society should, as far as possible, 
use the same ceremonies, and in them conform themselves, as 
far as the diversity of regions permit, to the Roman usage as 
more universal and embraced in a special way by the Apostolic 
See. 


3. Similarily, they should have practice in preaching and in 
giving [sacred]* lectures [A] in a manner suitable for the moral 
improvement of the people. This manner is different from the 
scholastic method. They should endeavor to learn the vernacu- 
lar? language well, and should have studied and have in readiness 
the other means [B] more useful for this ministry. They should 
try to avail themselves of all suitable means [C] to perform this 
ministry better and with greater fruit for souls. 

[Clarification A]. In lecturing, besides giving the interpre- 
tation, they ought to keep alert to touch upon matters helpful for 
morals and Christian living. They should do the same in their 
classes in the schools, too, but much more so in lecturing to the 
people. 

[Clarification B]. It will be helpful if they have studied the 
passages of the Gospels which occur throughout the year, with 
special attention directed towards preaching; some part of Scrip- 

1/eer. That Ignatius here meant sacred lectures is clear from Clarifica- 
tion A and from sacris lectiontbus used by the translators of 1558. 


Clarification B shows that he was referring especially to lectures on 
Scripture. 


2 That Ignatius here meant the vernacular is clear from the context and 


from the fact that the translators of 1558 rendered Ignatius’ la lengua 
by linguam vernaculam. 
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ture for purposes of lecturing; likewise, to have foreseen what 
pertains to vices and leads to abhorrence of them, and to their 
correction; and, on the contrary, what pertains to the precepts, 
virtues, good works, motives for loving them and means of acquir- 
ing them. If possible, it will be better to have summaries of 
these matters in order not to have great need of books. 

[Clarification C]. The means are: to have studied the rules 
on the manner of preaching given by those who performed this 
ministry well; to hear good preachers; to practice preaching 
either in what is said or in voice, tone, gestures, and movement; 
and finally, to reflect on what he has done so that he may profit 
more in every regard. 

4. They ought also to get experience in the administration of 
the Sacraments of penance and the Eucharist [D]. They ought 
to know well and try to put into practice, not merely what per- 
tains to themselves, but also what pertains to the penitents and 
communicants, that they may receive and frequent these Sacra- 
ments well and fruitfully for the glory of God. 

[Clarification D]. In regard to confessions, in addition to 
the study about them in the manner of scholastic theology, and 
to the study of cases of conscience, especially in the matter of 
restitution, it will be good to have a summary of the reserved 
cases and censures in order that the extent of the confessor’s 
jurisdiction may be understood. The summary should contain 
the unusual formulae of absolution which occur. Moreover, it is 
good to have a brief method of questioning about sins and their 
remedies, and an instruction for exercising this ministry well and 
prudently in the Lord without harm to one’s self and with profit 
to one’s neighbors. Especially at the beginning of the confessor’s 
ministry, when he has heard a confession, he should accustom 
himself to reflect upon it to see whether he has been deficient in 
any regard, and to profit for his future improvement. 

5. After they have had the experience of going through the 
Spiritual Exercises* themselves, let them acquire practice in giv- 
ing them to others [E]. Each one should know how to explain 
them and how to employ this spiritual weapon, since experience 
shows that God our Lord thas made it so effective for His service. 

[Clarification E]. They could well begin by giving the Exer- 
cises to some in whose cases less is risked; and by conferring 

3] gnatius’ book, Exercicios Espirituales, so well known in the history 


of aceticism. It is a handbook for the director who proposes the med- 
itations to the retreatant. 
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about their procedure with someone more experienced. They 
should note well what he finds more serviceable and what less so. 
Their explanation of the Exercises should be such that it not only 
gives satisfaction to the others, but also moves them to desire to 
aid themselves by the Exercises. Generally, only the exercises 
of the first week* should be given. When they are given in their 
entirety,’ this should be done to outstanding® characters, or to 
those who seek to decide upon their state of life. 


6. They should also bestow appropriate study upon the 
manner of teaching Christian doctrine’ and of adapting them- 
selves to the capacities of children or simple persons [F]. 

[Clarification F]. It will be helpful to have a short written 
summary explaining the matters necessary for faith and Chris- 
tian living. 

7. By the means stated above our neighbors are aided to 
live well. But it is also our duty to learn what helps them to die 


4These are meditations on the chief purpose of life (eternal salvation 
merited by serving God on earth), on sin, its punishment, and other 
related subjects chosen to engender hatred of sin. 


5]T.e, by adding to the above four another set of five meditations a day 
for about three more weeks on such subjects as the Kingdom of Christ, 
the Incarnation, the Nativity, the Three Modes of Humility, the Choice 
of a State of Life, the Reformation of One’s Life, the Passion of Christ, 
His Glorious Life, and the Acquisition of Love for God. 


6 The chief reason why St. Ignatius advised against giving the Exercises 
of the second, third, and fourth weeks indiscriminately to all persons 
was his principle for selecting ministries ( Cons. p.7, c.2, D). Since 
one Jesuit conducted the Exercises for one, two, or three retreatants, 
much of his time was consumed. Ignatius wanted his Jesuits to use their 
time and energy on those men whose progress would cause good to 
penetrate to others upon whom the retreatants would probably exert an 
influence. In modern times, the exercises are often conducted by 
preaching them to a fairly large audience. This accommodation of the 
methods of Ignatius’ contemporaries had not yet been hit upon. 

It is well to remember, too, that in Ignatius’ day the knowledge 
and practice of the faith were in many regions deficient to an appalling 
extent. For example, at Ingolstadt all the men had ceased to attend 
Mass or other services. Scarcely one tenth of Austria could still be 
called Catholic. In the diocese of Passau, there were 254 parishes with- 
out even one priest to minister to them. In Bohemia the practicing 
Catholics numbered only four per cent of the population. (Broderick, 
St. Peter Cansius, pp. 144, 181, 170, 132, 654, 655). People sunk so deeply 
in negligence needed to be shocked from sin, and the exercises of the 
first week were especially appropriate for this. The vast majority of 
the population did not know how to read and write. Nevertheless, there 
is another side to the picture. The faith of the inhabitants of the truly 
Catholic regions was in many cases more firm than it is today, even 
though these people were far less educated in letters and sciences than 
in our modern era of almost universal literacy. 

Ignatius attached great importance to the teaching of Christian Doc- 
trine, which was often done from small catechisms like that of Peter 
Canisius. A few examples will show the profound and widespread 


ae 
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well [G], and what to do at a moment so important for gaining 
or losing the ultimate goal of eternal happiness. 


[Clarification G]. It is good to have a summary of the way 
to help someone to die well, as a means of refreshing the memory 
when this holy ministry must be exercised. 


8. In general, they ought to be instructed about the conduct 
appropriate for a member of the Society, spread so widely and 
with such a diversity of characters. Hence, they ought to foresee 
the inconveniences which may arise, and the opportunities they 
can take for the service of God by using now one means, now 
another. All this can be taught only by the unction of the Holy 
Spirit, and by the prudence which God our Lord communicates 
to those who trust in His Divine Majesty, but at least the way 
can be opened by some suggestions, which aid and dispose us to 
secure the effect which divine grace must produce. 


ignorance for which he was thus providing a remedy. When Pope Julius 
III sent two Jesuit missionaries, Landini and Gomez, to Corsica in 
1552, none of the bishops of the island had been seen there for sixty 
years. Discipline and learning of the clergy had sunk to an extremely 
low level. Many of the priests were found to be so ignorant that they 
did not correctly know the formula of consecration in the Mass. They 
wore secular dress and worked as laborers to earn their livings. The 
natural result was that among the people an extreme ignorance and 
negligence prevailed in all religious matters. Superstitions, feuds, 
hatreds, murders, and widespread immorality were rife. Many did not 
know how to say the Our Father or Hail Mary. But in spite of all this 
the faith was still strong among these people, and it was easy for the 
Jesuit missionaries to bring them back to the practice of their religion 
and to a change of their morals. People crowded about the missionaries 
from morning to night. They thronged the church daily in Bastia to hear 
Landini’s sermons and crowded the six confessionals after them. Even 
in Italy itself the situation was somewhat similarly unfortunate. There 
it was almost unheard of that parish priests should preach. Many of 
them never heard confessions, and some were scarcely able to read 
(Pastor, op. cit., Vol. 13, pp. 194-195, following Tacchi Venturi, of. ctt., 
pp. 25ff.) 

This ignorance of clergy and people was another reason which made 
Ignatius and his companions eager to establish colleges. Adequate 
religious reform of such a situation could be built up only on a basis 
of instruction, and this was utterly lacking in many cities and provinces. 
In 1547, Domenech wrote that a college was urgently needed in Palermo 
“because such crass ignorance prevails here among the clergy that it 
would hardly be credible, did one not have it before one’s own eyes. 
The reason for this is to be found, for the most part, in the fact that 
there is no opportunity for learning, as here, in the capital of the 
kingdom, there is not even one public grammar school” (cited in Pastor, 
op. cit., Vol. 13, pp. 194-196). 
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CHAPTER 9 


REMOVAL FROM STUDIES 


1. For the reasons stated in Part Two of these Constitutions, 
and in the manner explained there, some are removed from the 
colleges [A] in order that others may take their place and ad- 
vance more in the service of God our Lord. For, the same reason 
holds for removing from the colleges as from the houses. 

[Clarification A]. Others are removed after seven years, 
namely, those who were admitted to the colleges for that length 
of time, without the intention of entering the Society, as has been 
said. But a dispensation could be given in regard to this period 
of seven years. This time could be prolonged when such students 
give much good example, so that there is hope of great service 
rendered to God by them, or when they would be useful for the 
college. 

2. Sometimes, too, they may be removed because some other 
place would be more conducive to their progress in spirit or in 
learning; or because it is useful for the universal good of the 
Society. This would be the case if one should be removed from 
one college where he has studied arts, to lecture on them in 
another before he studies theology, or to attain other purposes 
for the greater service of God our Lord. 

3. The ordinary time of removal from a college where all 
the branches are studied will be after one has finished his studies, 
that is, after he has completed the course in arts, and studied 
theology for four years. Near the end of this period the rector 
ought to give the General or provincial information about his 
competence and then to follow the order given him for the glory 
of God our Lord. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE COLLEGES 


1. In accordance with the Bulls of the Apostolic See,? the 
Professed Society will hold the superintendence of the colleges. 
Since it cannot seek any gain for itself from the income, nor avail 

1JIn the Apostolic Letters Regimint militantis aa sts oe ee es Ill 
(Sept. 27, 1540), MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Con 29, 30, 


and Exposcit debitum of Pope Julius III Chale 54) “T5903.” ibid, pp. 
379, 380. 
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itself of it, it is probable that in the long run it will proceed with 
greater integrity and a more spiritual attitude in providing for 
the colleges unto the greater service of God our Lord and for 
their good government. 

2. Except for the provisions made in the Constitutions and 
the dissolution or alienation of such colleges, all the authority, 
administration, and in general the carrying out of the govern- 
ment, will be vested in the General. He must keep his mind fixed 
on the objective of the colleges and of the entire Society. Thus, 
he will have better vision of what is conducive to their advance- 
ment. 

3. The General himself or another to whom he has communi- 
cated his authority in this matter will appoint one of the co- 
adjutors* of the Society as the rector who is to have the principal 
responsibility [A]. He will give an account of his charge to the 
provincial or to whomever the General orders. The General will 
also have power to remove the rector from his office, or to change 
him, as will seem better to him in our Lord. 

[Clarification A]. This does not prevent a professed mem- 
ber, who has been sent as visitor or reorganizer of the affairs of 
a college, from dwelling there, or presiding over all those who 
live there, for a short time or longer according to what seems 
better for the welfare of the college or the universal good. 


4. Care should be taken that the rector be a man outstand- 
ing for his good example, edification, and mortification of all un- 
ruly inclinations. He should especially be a man of proven obe- 
dience and humility. He ought also to be discreet, fit for govern- 
ing, experienced both in matters of business and in the spiritual 
life. He should know how to join severity with kindness at the 
proper times. Let him be vigilant, hard-working, learned in 
letters, and finally, one in whom his superiors can confide and to 
whom they can with security communicate their authority. For 
the more all this is verified, the better can the colleges be gov- 
erned for the greater glory of God. 

5. The office of the rector will be to sustain the whole col- 
lege by his prayer and holy desires and to take care that the 
Constitutions be observed [B]. He should watch over all his 
subjects with great care, and guard them against difficulties from 
within or without the house by anticipating them, and by rem- 
edying them if they have occurred, in the way that seems con- 


2T.e., one of the priests with the grade of spiritual coadjutor. 
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ducive to the good of the individual, and to that of all. He 
should strive to promote their progress in virtues and letters, care 
for their health, and for the temporal goods both fixed and mov- 
able [C]. He should appoint officials discreetly, observe how 
they fulfill their duties, and retain them in the office or change 
them as he judges appropriate in the Lord. In general, he ought 
to see to it that what has been stated about the colleges in the 
preceding chapters is carried out. He should observe in its en- 
tirety the subordination he owes not merely to the General but 
also to the provincial, by keeping him informed and having re- 
course to him in matters of greater moment, and by following the 
orders given him. For, since the provincial is his superior, he 
should do this, just as it is proper that those in his own college 
should do it for him. His subjects ought to hold him in great 
respect and reverence as one who holds the place of Christ our 
Lord. With true obedience, they should leave to him the free dis- 
posal of themselves and their affairs, not keeping anything closed 
[D] to him, not even their own conscience. Rather, as has been 
stated in the Examen,’ they should manifest their conscience to 
him at stated occasions, and more frequently when there is rea- 
son, without repugnance or contradiction or showing their opin- 
ions to be contrary to his. The purpose of this is that by the 
union of their opinion and will with his, and by proper submis- 
sion, they may be better preserved and make greater progress in 
the divine service. 


[Clarification B]. It is the duty of the rector to take care to 
have the Constitutions observed in their entirety. Similarly, he 
is to grant dispensations from them with the authorization of his 
own superiors. He will do this with a particular person as cir- 
cumstances and necessities require for the common good when 
he judges that it would be according to the mind of their author. 

[Clarification C]. In these statements is comprised becom- 
ing care to cultivate friends and to render enemies benevolent. 

[Clarification D]. Something closed refers to a door, cab- 
inet, or similar article. 


6. For the good government of the house, the rector ought 
to appoint as many officials as are necessary. But he should also 
take care that as far as possible they are suited [E] for their oc- 
cupations. He should give each one the rules [F] of his office, 


3'The General Examen described above in Introduction on the Constitu- 
tions, pp. 275-277. 
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and take care that no one interferes in the business of another. 
Furthermore, he should see that they have assistance when it is 
necessary, and that when time is left over they employ it fruit- 
fully in the service of God our Lord. 

[Clarification E]. Their suitability is to be judged by taking 
into account both the ability of the persons and their occupa- 
tions. For, tasks which entail much work would not suitably be 
given to subjects much occupied in other matters. Furthermore, 
since some tasks require experienced persons if they are to be per- 
formed well, those charged with them ought not easily to be 
changed. 


[Clarification F]. Everyone ought to read each week the 
rules which pertain to him. 


7. The following seem to be the officials whom the rector 
must have: first of all, a good minister, to be vice-rector or man- 
ager of the house, and to make provision for all things conducive 
to the common good; a censor* for matters of external observ- 
ance; another to be superintendent of spiritual matters [G], and 
two or three others in whose discretion and goodness he has much 
confidence, so that he can confer with them about matters which 
entail difficulty and which he thinks proper to communicate to 
them for the greater glory of God; and others, too, [H] who are 
needed for more particular offices. 


[Clarification G]. If enough persons should not be avail- 
able, one could hold several offices. For example, the minister 
and aforementioned superintendent could have the responsibility 
of taking care of matters pertaining to the rector, or to the 
novices, and so on. 


[Clarification H]. For example, there could be a secretary 
for writing, porter, sacristan, cook, and laundryman. Other less 
burdensome offices could be divided among the students, when 
no others are available to perform them. 


8. The rector should take care that all those in the college 
practice entire obedience to each official in his own office; and 
these officials to the minister and rector himself as he shall pre- 
scribe. Ordinarily those who have charge of others who must 
obey them ought to give them an example by the obedience 
which they themselves give to their own superior as persons who 
hold the place of Christ our Lord. 


4Sindico. See note 13 on p. 306, above. 
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9. A good order of time for study, prayer, Masses, lectures, 
meals, sleep, and similar matters will be a help in everything. A 
signal should be given at the designated times [I]. When it is 
heard, all should obey immediately, without delaying to finish 
even a letter they have begun. If these hours ought to be 
changed because of the season or some unusual reasons, the rec- 
tor or the one in charge should take care of it and his orders 
should be observed. 


[Clarification I]. The signal should be given by ringing a 
bell for retiring to sleep, for meals, and so forth. 


10. The rector ought himself to teach [K] or instruct in 
Christian doctrine for forty days. He should determine who of 
his subjects, and to what extent, should devote themselves to the 
welfare of their fellow men within the house and outside by 
spiritual conversations, giving the Spiritual Exercises,° hearing 
confessions, and also by preaching, or lecturing, or teaching 
Christian doctrine. These things are to be done partly for the 
sake of practice (especially when they are near the end of their 
studies ), and partly for the benefit of the others within and with- 
out the house. After considering all matters, let him provide for 
everything [L] he judges to be more pleasing to the divine and 
supreme Goodness, and for His greater service and glory. 


[Clarification K]. If it does not seem conducive to edifica- 
tion for the rector to teach, or if there is some other sufficient 
reason, he can inform the provincial. If the latter is of the same 
opinion, the rector can appoint someone else for this task. 

[Clarification L]. The Constitutions which pertain to the 
colleges might be put into a separate booklet and read publicly 
two or three times a year. 


5 Fin... Exercicios, translated by in... Exercitus tradendis in 1558. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE SOCIETY 


CHAPTER ll 


THE ACCEPTANCE OF UNIVERSITIES 


1. Through a motive of charity, colleges are accepted and 
schools open to the public are maintained in them for the im- 
provement in learning and in living, not only of our own mem- 
bers but more especially of those from outside the Society. This 
same motive can be extended to our undertaking the manage- 
ment of universities,’ that through them this fruit sought in the 
colleges may be spread more universally because of the branches 
taught, the numbers? attending, and the degrees granted in order 
that the recipients may be able to teach with authority elsewhere 
what they have learned well in these universities of the Society, 
for the glory of God our Lord. 

However, it will be left to the judgment of the General, who 
has the universal control of the Society, to decide under what 
conditions and obligations [A] and in what places universities 
should be accepted. After he has heard the opinion of his 
assistants® and of the others of whose counsel he may wish to 
avail himself, he will have power to decide upon the acceptance 
of such universities. But once such universities have been ac- 
cepted, he cannot dissolve them without a General Congregation. 

[Clarification A]. Sometimes the founder desires the Society 
to assume the obligation to provide a certain number of lec- 
turers, or to undertake some other duties. In such cases, let it 
be remarked that if these obligations are accepted because they 
appear likely to aid the Society towards achieving its end, the 
service of God our Lord, there ought to be no failure to fulfill 

1Much aid for the interpretation of this passage has been given by 
Father De la Torre, op. cit., p. 148, note 2, who says: “Eadem charitatis 
ratione, qua... ienentur, poterit se Societas extendere ad Universi- 
tatum negotium (vel opus: asunto) suscipiendum; in quibus (vel etiam, 
ut est; ut in ets) hic fructus latius quaquaversus (mas universalmente) 
pateat, tam in Facultatibus, quae . promoventur, ut alus in locis 


cum auctoritate ad Det Domini Nostri gloriam, quod in his bene didi- 
cerint, docere possint. 

2 En la gente, translated in 1558 by in hominibus, and clarified by Ignatius 
in Cons. p.7, c.2, n.1, D, as Universidades, donde suelen concurrir mas 
personas. 

’ The assistants are officials who reside at the General’s headquarters 
in Rome and help him in examining and administering affairs, usually 
those of a region having a common language (Cons. p.9, c.6, n.10). 
Since a group of provinces was assigned to one assistant, this group 
in time came to be called an assistancy. 
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them. But neither should additional burdens be easily assumed 
without permission of the General. This should especially be 
observed in cases which might be interpreted as inducing a new 
obligation. Nor should the General show himself lenient in such 
a matter; rather, consulting his assistants he should take care that 
no undue burden is placed upon the Society. If he makes some 
concession, it should be made clear that no obligation is assumed 
and that the addition is made of our own free choice. 

3. However, the religious quiet and spiritual occupations of 
the Society are incompatible with the distraction and other in- 
conveniences which are entailed by holding the office of judge in 
civil or criminal affairs. Therefore, offices of this kind which 
would have to be exercised by the Society or by others depend- 
ent upon it should not be accepted. However, in what properly 
concerns the welfare of the university [B], it is the duty of the 
ordinary civil or ecclesiastical ministry of justice to carry out the 
expressed will of the rector of the university in the punishment of 
students, and in general to promote the interests of studies [C], 
especially in matters recommended by the rector. 

[Clarification B]. If some student has been rebellious or 
scandalous, so that he ought to be expelled not merely from the 
schools but also from the city, or put into prison, it would be a 
matter properly concerning the welfare of the university that the 
ordinary ministry of justice should be informed of this and im- 
mediately carry out the.punishment. For cases of this kind and 
similar matters, it would be well to have authority in writing 
from the ruler or supreme power. Similarily, a recommendation 
from the rector in favor of some student ought to carry weight 
with the ministers of justice, to protect the students from op- 
pressive severity. 

[Clarification C]. Since exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary judges cannot be a means used to attract a large 
number of students, other concessions and privileges should be 
procured to compensate for this.* 

4’The meaning of Clarification C becomes clear from the comments of 
Father Nadal upon Cons. p.4, c.11, n.3, “civil or ecclesiastical” (op. cit., 
p. 99). In Ignatius’ day, all other universities governed by laymen had 
the privilege of immunity of their students from the jurisdiction of 
civil magistrates, and this privilege attracted numerous students. AI- 
though Ignatius did not desire to acquire this privilege in its entirety 
for his universities, he thought it reasonable to have something similar 
which would attract students. For example, the students could have 


judges of their own who would first administer justice, and then hand 
offenders over to the civil magistrates only in unusually serious cases. 
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CHAPTER 12 


THE BRANCHES TO BE TAUGHT IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE SOCIETY 


1. Since the end of the Society and of its studies is to aid 
our fellow men to the knowledge and love of God and to the sal- 
vation of their souls; and since the branch of theology is the 
means most suitable to this end, in the universities of the So- 
ciety the principal emphasis ought to be put upon it. Diligent 
treatment by highly capable professors should be given to what 
pertains to scholastic’ doctrine and Sacred Scripture, and to that 
part of positive theology which is conducive to the aforemen- 
tioned end, without entering into that part of the canons which 
is chiefly useful for trials in court.’ 


2. Moreover, since both the learning of theology and the use 
of it require, especially in these times, knowledge of humane 
letters [A] and of the Latin and Greek languages, there must be 
capable professors of these languages, and that in sufficient 
number. Furthermore, there may also be teachers of other lan- 
guages such as Hebrew,°® Chaldaic, Arabic, and Indian when 
these will be necessary or useful for the end mentioned [B]. 


1QOn the meaning of the terms scholastic and positive theology, see note 5 
on c.5, n.l, above, p. 297. 


This prohibition was later found to be occasionally impractical, and in 
particular cases, the General has granted a dispensation from it, in ac- 
cordance with a principle expressed by Ignatius in c.10, n.5, B. 


3In text B, the autograph of Ignatius completed about 1556, the word 
Hebrew was placed as here given. But in Text D, published in 1594, 
it was transferred because of Decree 29 of the First General Congrega- 
tion (1558) to the preceding sentence, which thus became “knowledge 
of humane letters, and of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages,” 
thus suggesting chiefly a trilingual college of the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages. (See MHSI, Monumenta Ignatiana, ser. 3, tom. 2, 
pp. 468, 469). Hence, when Ignatius was writing the word “Hebrew” 
in the position it had in the texts previous to 1594, he was not at that 
moment thinking about a college chiefly trilingual. Nevertheless, he 
and the early Jesuits did on other occasions sometimes refer to their 
colleges as trilingual colleges. For example in 1553, Polanco referred 
to the Roman College as “collegiwm trium linguarum et liberaliwm 
artium ac philosophiae ac theologiae insigne futurum.” (See MHSI, 
Mon. Ignat., ser 1, Epist., tom. 4, pp. 685, 686; see also Van Dyke, op. 
Wipe 2527255) reterringsto Polanco 11} 951,9122 5); 2833" Letiers of 
Ignatius VIII, 540; also Woodward, Studies in Education, p. 230). 
Other scholars of the Renaissance such as Reuchlin, Erasmus, and St. 
Thomas More also entertained hopes of devising an education based 
chiefly on Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. But the idea did not succeed well. 
Most men found it too difficult to learn Greek and Hebrew as well as 


to 
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We must take into consideration the differences of place and the 
reasons there may be for us to teach them. 


[Clarification A]. Under the heading of humane letters is 
understood, in addition to grammar, what pertains to rhetoric, 
poetry, and history. 


[Clarification B]. When a plan is being carried out in some 
college or university to prepare persons to work among the 
Moors or Turks, Arabic or Chaldaic would be suitable. Indian 
would be for those destined for work among the Indians. The 
same reasons would hold for other languages which would have 
greater utility in other regions. 

3. Likewise, since the arts or natural sciences* [C] prepare 
the intellectual powers for theology, and are highly serviceable 
for the perfect understanding and use of it, and also of them- 
selves help to attain these same ends, they should be treated 
with fitting diligence and by learned teachers. In all this, the 
honor and glory of God our Lord should be sincerely sought. 

[Clarification C]. Logic, physics, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy should be treated, and also mathematics with the 
moderation appropriate to secure the end we are seeking. 

To teach how to read and write would also be a work of 
charity if the Society had enough members to be able to attend 
to everything. But because of the lack of members, these ele- 
mentary branches are not ordinarily taught. 

4. The study of medicine and laws, being rather remote 
from our Institute, will not be taught in the universities of the 
Society, or at least the Society will not undertake this activity 
through its own members.° 

they learned Latin. Moreover, the Western World had been long con- 


tent to depend chiefly on translations for its knowledge of the bible 
and of Greek literature, and felt no compelling need to change. 


4The term natural sciences is an appropriate synonym for arts, since 
these branches are learned from natural reason. During the sixteenth 
century, the faculty of arts was in many places gradually renamed 
faculty of philosophy. (Paulsen, The German Universities and Univer- 
sity Study, pp. 16, 39). 

5In Jesuit universities, any faculties can be introduced when they are 
judged to be conducive to the glory of God and the welfare of men. 
Such branches as medicine, law, engineering, and commerce are ordi- 
narily taught by laymen. That interpretation has been given by the 
Twenty-eighth General Congregation in 1923. 

It is to be noted that a Jesuit university, as conceived by Ignatius, 
provided a home for all the faculties which universities of his day 
possessed: those of languages or humane letters, arts or philosophy, 
theology, medicine, and Jaw. In later centuries when the number of 
faculties was vastly increased, many other faculties such as those of 
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CHAPTER 13 


THE METHOD AND ORDER OF 
TREATING THE AFOREMENTIONED BRANCHES 


1. For the treatment both of the lower branches and of 
theology, there should be a suitable order and arrangement both 
for the morning and the afternoon. 

2. Although the order and hours devoted to these studies 
[A] may vary according to the regions and times of the year, 
there should be such conformity that in every region a procedure 
is used which is there judged most expedient for greater 
progress in learning. 

[Clarification A]. Concerning the hours of the lectures, 
their order, and their method, and concerning the exercises both 
in compositions (which ought to be corrected by the teachers) 
and in disputations within all the faculties, and those of deliver- 
ing orations and reading verses in public—all this will be treated 
in detail in a separate treatise, approved by the General. This 
present Constitution refers its readers to it, with the remark 
that it ought to be adapted to places, times, and persons. How- 
ever, it would be well to approach to that arrangement as far as 
possible.* 

3. There should be not only lectures which are delivered in 
public but also different masters, according to the capacity and 
number of the students [B]. These masters should take an in- 
terest in the progress of each one of their students [C]. They 
should require them to give an account of their lessons and to 
repeat them [D]. They should make those who are studying the 
humanities get practice by ordinarily speaking Latin, by com- 
posing, and by delivering well what they have composed. They 
should make them—and much more those studying the higher 
branches—engage frequently in disputations. Days and times 

commerce, dentistry, engineering, foreign service, nursing, and speech, 
were also added in Jesuit universities, especially in America. This ad- 
dition is in perfect accord with Ignatius’ principles of adaptation to the 


needs of times and places. 


1 This is the paragraph which gave rise to successive drafts of a Ratio 
Studiorum, Plan of Studies, for example, Nadal’s in 1565 (probable 
date; see Farrell, op. cit., pp. 76, 88, n.31), Ledesma’s, ca. 1575 (Farrell, 
op. cit., p. 166), and those in 1586, 1591, 1592, 1599 and 1832. 

In connection with this paragraph, see also p.4, c.7, n.2, above. 

The words “approved by the General” were added by the First Gen- 
eral Congregation in 1558. MHSI, Mon. Ignat., ser. 3, Cons., tom. 2, pp. 
470, 471. 
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should be designated for this. At these times, their disputations 
should not be only with their fellow classmen, but those who are 
somewhat lower down should dispute about matters they under- 
stand with students who are more advanced, and those who are 
more advanced should debate with those lower down by taking 
subjects which these latter are studying. The professors, too, 
ought to dispute with one another, but care should always be 
taken to preserve the proper modesty. Someone should preside 
who is to close the debate and sum up the doctrine.’ 


[Clarification B]. Ordinarily, there will be three teachers 
in three different classes of grammar, another who is to lecture 
on humanities and another on rhetoric. Lectures on the Greek 
and Hebrew languages will be given to these last two groups, 
and on any other language that is taught. In consequence of this 
arrangement, there will always be five classes. If there should be 
so much to do in some of them that one teacher alone does not 
suffice, a helper should be given to him. If the number of stu- 
dents makes it impossible for one teacher to attend to them even 
though he has helpers, the class can be divided into two sections, 
so that there are two fifth classes or two fourth classes. If pos- 
sible, all the teachers should be members of the Society; but 
when it is necessary there may be others. If the low number or 
natural disposition of the students is such that so many classes 
or teachers are not required, discretion should be used in all 
matters to adjust the number of teachers and classes to just what 
is sufficient. 


[Clarification C]. Whether in addition to the ordinary 
masters who have special care of the students there ought to be 
some one or several who in the capacity of public lecturers give 
lessons on philosophy or mathematics or some other branch, with 
greater solemnity than the ordinary lectures,* prudence will de- 
cide, in accordance with the places and persons involved. But 
the greater edification and service of God our Lord must always 
be kept in view. 


2 The earlier scholastics called this summing up the determinatio. 


3In the academies of Italy, there were public lecturers who were ac- 
customed to treat with great splendor rhetoric, Aristotle, and law both 
canon and civil. Ignatius desired to permit this practice, but not to such 
an extent that it would interfere with “the manner of Paris” or be- 
come a substitute for it. See Natalis, op. cit., p. 350. He wanted his 
students to learn by discussing, debating, and much self-activity, not 
merely to listen to lectures: “al modo de Paris, con mucho exercitio” 
(MHSI, Mon Ignat., ser. 1, Epist., tom. 4, p. 7). “Ratio studiorum 
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[Clarification D]. The repetitions will deal not merely with 
the last lesson seen. They should also cover the matter of the 
week and of a longer time when this is judged expedient. 

4, Likewise, it will always be the function of the rector to 
see to it himself or through the chancellor that the newcomers 
are examined and placed in those classes and with those teachers 
which are suitable for them. After the rector has heard the coun- 
sel of those deputed for this matter, it should be left to him to 
decide whether they are to be retained longer in the same class, 
or advance into another. In regard to the study of the languages 
other than Latin, he is to determine whether it should precede 
or follow the arts and theology, and how long each one should 
study these languages [E]. The same holds for the other higher 
branches. According to the difference of abilities, ages, and other 
circumstances that must be considered, the rector will decide 
when one should begin these branches and how long he should 
apply himself to them. However, if some are old enough and 
have the ability, it is better that they should be advanced and 
distinguish themselves in all for the glory of God our Lord. 


[Clarification E]. There may be some of such an age and 
ability that it will suffice for them to learn only Latin, plus 
enough of the other branches to enable them to hear confessions 
and deal with their neighbor. Some of those who exercise the 
care of souls and are not capable of much erudition may be of 
this kind. There will be others who will advance farther in the 
branches of knowledge, but it will be the part of the superior to 
judge to what extent it is fitting to leave some branches aside 
and to take up others. After he has explained his opinion to the 
extern students, if they still desire to proceed in some other 
manner, coercion should not be used upon them. 

5. Just as steady application is necessary in literary exercise, 
so also is some relaxation. The proper amount and the times of 
this relaxation must be left to the prudent consideration of the 
rector to determine, according to the circumstances of persons 
and places [F]. 

[Clarification F]. At least one day during the week should 
be given to rest from dinner on. On other points the rector 
should consult with the provincial about the order to be ob- 
served in regard to vacations or ordinary intermissions of studies. 


Parisiensis, quam nostris scholis fecimus familiarem, . . . constanter est 
retinenda,’ wrote Nadal, op. cit., p. 350. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THE BOOKS WHICH THE LECTURES SHOULD TREAT 


1. In general, as was mentioned when the colleges were 
treated,! in each branch those books should be lectured on which 
are found to be of more solid and safe doctrine. Those which are 
suspect, or whose authors are suspect, should not be treated [A]. 
But in each university these should be specifically designated. 

In theology there should be lectures on the Old and New 
Testaments, and on the scholastic doctrine of St. Thomas [B]; 
and in positive theology, authors [C] should be selected who are 
more suitable for our end. 

[Clarification A]. Even though a book is without suspicion 
of evil doctrine, when its author is suspect it is not wise to read 
it. For through the book affection is stirred up for the author; 
and approval given to the author in what he says well may lead 
one later on to accept what he says poorly. Moreover, it rarely 
occurs that some poison is not mixed into that which comes forth 
from a heart full of it. 

[Clarification B]. The Master of the Sentences? will be lec- 
tured on also. But if in time some other author should seem to 
be more helpful to the students, as would be the case through the 
appearance of some compendium’ or book of scholastic theology 
that seems better adapted to these times of ours, he could be 
used for the lectures. But this should be done only after much 
weighing of counsel and examination of the matter by the per- 
sons deemed most fit in the whole Society, and with the General’s 
approval. The same should be done in regard to the other 
branches and humane letters in case some books written in the 
Society are adopted as being more profitable than those com- 
monly used. Such adoption should take place after much con- 
sideration, with our objective of greater universal good always 
kept in view. 

[Clarification C]. For example, authors who treat some part 
of canon law, the councils, and so on. 

2. In regard to the Latin and Greek books of the humanities, 
in the universities as well as in the colleges as far as possible, one 

ri Oe! Bd rae Vk a Bye 
2 Peter Lombard. 
8Or: digest, synopsis. Ignatius uses suma, translated in 1558 by the 


Latin swmma which carries the meaning it has in St. Thomas’ Summa 
Theologiae. 
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should avoid lecturing to the young students on any book which 
contains matters offensive to good morals, unless the books are 
previously expurgated of the objectionable matters and words 
DB aF 

[Clarification D]. If some books cannot be expurgated at 
all, as Terence, it is better that they be not read, in order that the 
nature of the contents may not injure the purity of souls. 


3. In logic, natural philosophy, moral philosophy, and meta- 
physics, the doctrine of Aristotle should be followed. In the 
other liberal arts, and in the case of the commentaries, both on 
these authors and on those treating humanities, a selection should 
be made. Those should be named whom the students ought to 
see, and also those whom the masters ought to follow the more 
in the doctrine they teach. In everything which the rector or- 
dains, he should proceed in conformity with what is deemed 
throughout the whole Society to be more suitable to the glory of 
God our Lord. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE TERMS! AND DEGREES 


1. In the study of humane letters and the languages there 
cannot be a set period of time’ [A] for their completion, because 
of the difference in abilities and learning of those who hear the 
lectures, and because of other reasons too. These permit no 
other prescription of time save that which the prudent consider- 
ation of the rector or chancellor will arrange for each student. 


[Clarification A]. In the case of beginners of good ability, 
attention should be given to whether half a year in each of the 
four lower classes would be enough, and two in the highest class 
spent in the study of rhetoric and the languages. But a definite 
rule cannot be given. 

2. In the arts, it will be necessary to arrange the terms? in 
which the natural sciences are to be lectured upon. It seems that 

1 Spanish curso de tiempo, Latin cursus temporis. Throughout this chap- 
ter and its title Ignatius’ curso means a term, a period of time, e.g., that 
specified each year for attending some series of lectures. It would be an 
anachronism to read into his curso the ordinary present day English 
meaning of course as a systematized series of lectures in a given 


branch, e.g., a course in algebra. Relevant examples with the Latin in- 
terpretations of 1558 are indicated below. 


2Los cursos, Latin cursus. 
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less than three years would be insufficient for them [B]. Another 
half year should be given the student for reviewing, and per- 
forming his acts,’ and taking the degree of master in the case of 
those who are to receive degrees. Therefore, the whole course 
enabling a student to become a Master of Arts will last three 
years and a half. Each year, with the help of God, one such 
course will begin and another will come to its end [C]. 

[Clarification B]. If someone has attended the lectures on 
some part of the arts elsewhere, this can be taken into account. 
But ordinarily if one is to receive a degree,® he must have studied 
for the three years mentioned. This holds true also for the four 
years of theology if one is to be admitted to the acts and receive 
a degree’ in it. 

[Clarification C]. If because of insufficient personnel or for 
other reasons facilities for that arrangement are lacking, the best 
that is possible should be done with the approval of the General 
or at least of the provincial. 

3. The curriculum’ in theology will be one of six years. In 
the first four years, all the matter which must be lectured on will 
be treated. In the remaining two, in addition to the reviewing, 
the acts* customary for the doctorate will be performed by those 
who are to receive it . Ordinarily, the cycle of the curriculum 
will be begun every fourth year [D], and the books which must 
be lectured on will be distributed in such a manner that a stu- 
dent can enter the curriculum at the beginning of any one of the 
four years. By attending the lectures on what remains of the 
four-year curriculum and then on the matter immediately fol- 
lowing until he reaches the point where he began, he will have 
heard the entire curriculum within four years. 

[Clarification D]. If in some college or university of the 
Society the situation is such that it appears better to begin the 
cycle of subjects every two years, or somewhat later than four, 

3 The academic exercise and public acts such as disputations and pub- 


get ote required for the degreés: See p.4; c.15, n4s"eomel ae 
Cu /eanie: 


4 El curso, Latin cursus integer trium annorum. 

5 Namely, that of Master of Arts, as is clear from ad gradum magisterit 
in the translation approved in 1558. 

6 Namely, that of Doctor of Theology, as is clear from in eadem [theo- 
logia| gradum doctoratus in the translation approved in 1558. 

TEL curso, ... turned in the Latin approved in 1558 by Theologiae cur- 
riculum sex annis emetietur. 

8The examination in public with objections from the floor. See above 
p.4, c.6, n.17, and just below in c.15, n.4 and E. 
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with the consent of the General or of the provincial that which 
is found to be more suitable may be done. 


4. In the matter of the degrees, both of master of arts and of 
doctor of theology, three things should be observed. First, no 
one, whether a member of the Society or an extern, should be 
promoted to a degree unless he has been diligently and publicly 
examined [E] by persons deputed for this office (which they 
should perform well), and unless he has been found fit to lec- 
ture about that branch. Secondly, to close the door to ambition 
no fixed places are to be given to those who receive the degrees. 
Rather, let them anticipate one another in giving honor, without 
distinguishing any places of honor. Thirdly, just as the Society 
teaches free, so should it confer the degrees completely free. A 
very small expenditure is to be allowed to the extern students, 
even though it is assumed of their own free will [F]. This will 
keep the custom from gradually acquiring the force of law, and 
also prevent excess in this matter from creeping in with the 
passing of time. The rector should also take care not to permit 
any of the teachers or other members of the Society to accept 
money or gifts from any person for any thing he has done to help 
him. For according to our institute, our reward must be Christ 
our Lord alone, Who is our reward exceedingly great. 

[Clarification E]. If it appears for sufficiently weighty rea- 
sons that someone ought not to be examined publicly, the rector 
may, with the permission of the General or provincial, do what 
he judges will be for the greater glory of God our Savior. 

[Clarification F]. Thus, banquets should not be permitted, 
nor other celebrations which are costly and do not serve our pur- 
pose. Neither should there be any conferring of college caps or 
gloves or any other object. 


CHAPTER 16 


MATTERS PERTAINING TO GOOD MORALS 


1. Very special care should be taken that those who come to 
the universities of the Society to acquire letters should learn 
along with them good and Christian morals.’ It will help much 
towards this if all go to confession at least once every month, 
hear Mass every day, and listen to a sermon every feast day when 


1Cristianas costumbres, habits of conduct characteristic of a Christian. 
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one is given [A]. The teachers will take care of this, each one 
with his own students. 

[Clarification A]. Those who can be easily constrained 
should be obliged to what has been said about confession, Mass, 
the sermon, Christian doctrine, and declamation. Gentle persua- 
sion should be used upon the others. They should not be forced, 
nor expelled from the schools for not complying, provided that 
immorality or scandal to others is not observed in them. 

2. On some day of the week, a lecture on Christian doctrine 
should be given in the college. Moreover, care should be taken 
to make the young boys? learn and recite it; and that all, even the 
older one,* should know it, if it is possible. 

3. Also, each week, as was said about the colleges,* one of 
the students [B] will deliver a declamation about a subject that 
will give edification to those present and lead them to desire to 
grow in all purity and virtue. The purpose is not only practice in 
literary style, but also improvement of morals. All those who 
understand Latin ought to be present. 

[Clarification B]. Commonly, the one who must deliver this 
declamation should be a member of the first class, whether he is 
a member of the Society or an extern. However, at times some- 
one else whom the rector chooses may give it, or deliver what 
another has written. But since the performance is public, it 
ought to be such that it will not be judged unworthy of use in 
public, no matter who delivers the declamation. 

4. No cursing, nor injurious words or deeds, nor any shame- 
ful conduct or immorality on the part of the externs who are in 
attendance should be allowed in the schools. The teachers should 
make it their express purpose, in their lectures when occasion is 
offered and outside of them, too, to inspire the students to the 
love and service of God our Lord, and to a love of the virtues by 
which they please Him. They should urge the students to direct 
all their studies to this end. To recall this to their minds, before 
the lessons begin some short prayer should be recited [C] which 


*Los ninos, boys of any age up to adolescence. Translated in 1558 by 
puert. 


3In Ignatius’ day when religious instruction was so inefficiently pro- 
vided, there would be found among the students some boys above the 
age of adolescence who did not yet know their catechism of Christian 
Doctrine, such as that of Peter Canisius. Ignatius desired them to 
repair this lack of catechetical knowledge before they began their 
studies in philosophy and theology at the respective ages of about fif- 
teen or seventeen and older. 


4 See p.4, c.6, n.13. 
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is ordered for this purpose. During it, the teacher and students 
should be attentive, and have their heads uncovered. 

[Clarification C]. The prayer should be said in a manner 
which promotes edification and devotion. Else it should not be 
said, but the teacher should remove his biretta, make the sign of 
the cross, and begin. 

5. For those who fail to come up to the required diligence 
either in their studies or in good conduct, and for whom kind 
words and admonitions do not suffice, let there be a corrector 
who is not a member of the Society. He should hold in check by 
fear and should punish those who have need of it and can bear 
it. When neither words nor the corrector avail, and the student 
is observed to be incorrigible and a scandal to others, it is better 
to dismiss him from the school rather than to keep him where he 
will not profit himself but will harm others [D]. This decision 
will be left to the rector of the university, that everything may be 
done as is suitable for the glory and service of God our Lord. 

[Clarification D]. If a case should arise in which dismissal 
from the school is not enough to remedy the scandal, the rector 
will take thought to provide something more suitable. However, 
as far as possible the procedure ought to be one carried out in a 
spirit of leniency and fit to maintain peace and charity with all. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE OFFICIALS OR MINISTERS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


1. The rector will have complete charge of the supervision 
and government of the university [A]. He may be the same per- 
son who governs the principal college of the Society, and should 
have the same qualifications that have been mentioned in the 
case of the latter,’ that he may be able to perform satisfactorily 
the office entrusted to him of directing the whole university in 
learning and conduct. The task of choosing him will be vested 
in the General, or in someone else to whom he entrusts it, such as 
the provincial or official visitor. The confirmation of his appoint- 
ment will always belong to the General. The rector will have four 
consultors or assistants [B] who in general can aid him in matters 
pertaining to his office, and with whom he can discuss matters of 
importance. 


1See c.10, n.4. 
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[Clarification A]. However, the rector will not change the 
principal lecturers, nor the officials such as the chancellor, with- 
out informing the provincial, or the General if he is nearer, un- 
less the higher superior has committed the matter to him. He 
ought to take care to keep the higher superior informed about 
all matters. 

[Clarification B]. One of these consultors can be a col- 
lateral,” if the General deems it necessary. If the personnel is 
not sufficient to have so many officials, the best possible should 
be done. 

2. There should also be a chancellor? [C]. He should be 
distinguished for learning and great zeal, one who would be able 
to judge wisely in the matters which are to be entrusted to him. 
It is his duty to act as general representative of the rector in 
carefully organizing the studies, in directing the disputations in 
the public acts, and for judging the competence of those to be ad- 
mitted to the public examinations and degrees. He himself will 
confer the degrees. 

[Clarification C]. If the rector can perform the office of 
chancellor along with his own, these two functions can be vested 
in one person. 

3. There should be a secretary who is a member of the So- 
ciety. He should keep a list containing the names of all the stu- 
dents in regular attendance [D], and receive their promise to 
obey the rector and to observe the Constitutions, which he ought 
to explain to them [E]. He should keep the seal of the rector 
and of the university. But all this should be done without cost 
to the students. 

[Clarification D]. When they attend steadily for a week or 
longer, it is well to invite them to enter their names on the list. 
The Constitutions should be read to them, not in their entirety, 
2 Spanish colateral, Latin collateralis. The collateral was an admonitor 


and counselor of the superior. See Cons. p.8, c.1, n.3; also Dudon 
op. cit., p. 302. 

Chancellor, from Late and Medieval Latin cancellarius, an official who 
stood by the barrier or railing of a bishop’s or magistrate’s office and 
was in charge of records. In time, chancellors became scribes, notaries, 
and executives. In medieval universities, the chancellor was the admin- 
istrative official who had the authority from pope and king to grant the 
degrees. Generally, he was under the rector and higher in authority than 
a dean. On the evolution of this office see Rashdall, Vol. 1, pp. 279-282, 
and index s.v. Chancellor. In a modern American Jesuit university, 
some of the functions listed by Ignatius are exercised by the rector or 
president, some by a vice-president, some by deans, and some by de- 
partmental chairman. 
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but those which each student ought to observe. A promise, but 
not an oath, to obey and observe the Constitutions proposed to 
them should be exacted. If some should be unwilling either to 
bind themselves with a promise or to enter their names on the 
list, the door of the school should not be closed to them, pro- 
vided that they behave peacefully and give no scandal in the 
schools. They should be told this, but informed also that more 
particular care is taken of the students who have registered on 
the list. 


[Clarification E]. Later on, however, the Constitutions 
which all ought to observe should be posted where they can be 
read publicly, and those pertaining to each class can be posted 
there. 

4. There will also be a notary to give public certification to 
the degrees and other matters which occur [F]; and two or three 
beadles* [G], one in the faculty of languages, another in that of 
arts, and another in that of theology. 


[Clarification G]. These beadles will not be members of the 
Society. Moreover, since they will have much to do, they should 
receive a good salary. One of them can be the corrector. 

5. The university will be divided into these three faculties. 
Each one of them will have a dean’ and two other representa- 
tives, chosen from those who better understand the affairs of 
their faculty. When they are summoned by the rector, they can 
tell him what they think would be advantageous for the welfare 
of their faculty. If they discover anything of this kind when 
conferring among themselves, they should inform the rector even 
though they have not been summoned. 


4The bidellus is among the most ancient university officials. Beadles 
led processions, bore maces in front of the rector, collected votes in 
meetings, read new statutes and decrees, and acted as general clerks. 
Besides general or university beadles, individual doctors had beadles of 
their own. They cared for the doctor’s classroom, opened and closed the 
door, swept the room twice a month, strewed the floor with straw in the 
winter, and carried his books to the classroom. Often they were 
remunerated by collections taken up by the students. See Rashdall, 
Woleleepp. 191; 192: and index s.v: bedel. 


Decano, Latin decanus, originally a chief of ten persons, such as soldiers, 
or monks, or others. In the medieval universities, the dean was in gen- 
eral the administrative officer, under the rector, of a faculty such as 
theology, law, or arts. The office was at first elective. For example, 
at Bologna in 1364, a college of doctors of theology met and elected 
a dean who was to be their first president, and was to summon and 
preside over their meetings. See Rashdall, Vol. 1, pp. 252, 326, 327, and 
index s.v., Dean. Methods of appointments and duties of deans naturally 
varied with time and places. 
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6. In regard to the matters pertaining to one faculty alone, 
in addition to the chancellor and his assistants,* the rector will 
summon the dean and the representatives of the faculty involved. 
In what pertains to all the faculties, the representatives of all of 
them should be summoned along with their deans [H]. If it 
seems wise to the rector, he may summon others from within and 
without the Society to the meeting, in order that the opinions of 
all may become known and a better decision arrived at about 
what is suitable. 


[Clarification H]. Although the decision will not depend 
upon the votes of these persons who are summoned, it is ad- 
vantageous that they be summoned and heard. The rector should 
take special account of the opinion of those who are better in- 
formed. However, if all have an opinion contrary to his, he 
should not go against them all without consulting the provincial 
about the matter. 


7. There will also be a general censor’ who is to keep the 
rector, the provincial, and the General informed about both per- 
sons and things which he will deem noteworthy [I]. He should 
be a person of great fidelity and judgment. 

In addition to this general censor, the rector will have his 
own particular censors to refer to him what happens in each class 
and requires attention [K]. The rector himself will write to the 
General about the teachers and other persons of the Society; and 
similarly the admonitor, the censor, and the board of consultors 
will write about the rector and about the others once every year 
to the General, and twice to the provincial [L]. The provincial 
will inform the General about whatever seems appropriate. The 
purpose of all this is a procedure with greater circumspection, 
and care in having each one do his duty. 

[Clarification I]. This office of censor can be combined with 
that of collateral* or consultor if this seems fitting because no 
one better suited than one of them is to be found in the univer- 
sity. 

[Clarification K]. Even if the censors have no business of 
moment, they should report this fact to the superior every Satur- 
day. 

[Clarification L]. Letters of this kind should be sent sealed 

6 The consultors mentioned above in p.4, c.17, n.1. 


7 Sindico. See note 13 of c.6, n.15, above, p. 306. 
8 See note 2 above p. 332. 
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in such a manner that one does not know what the other writes. 
When the General or the provincial seeks more complete infor- 
mation, not only should the admonitor, censor, and board of con- 
sultors write about the rector and all the others; but every one 
of the teachers, approved scholastics, and formed coadjutors 
should write his opinion about all of them, including the rector. 
That this may not seem to be something new, they should write 
this information as something ordinary at least every three years. 


8. Whether the rector and chancellor and beadles and also 
the doctors and masters ought to have insignia in order to be 
recognized in the university, or at least during the public acts, 
and of what sort these insignia ought to be, will be left to the 
consideration [M]| of him who is General at the time when the 
university is accepted. After considering the circumstances, he 
will order, either himself or through someone else, what he 
judges to be for the greater glory of God our Savior and for the 
universal good. This is the only end sought in this matter and in 
all others. 

[Clarification M]. However, what seems best for each place 
in regard to these insignia will be clearly stated in the rules of 
each university. 
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Sources of Illustrations 


St. Ignatius oF Loyoxia, 1491-1556 


A pen sketch modelled on the true portrait of him 
made by Alonzo Sanchez Coello, the court-painter of 
King Philip II, under the direction of Father Peter 
Ribadaneira, in 1584. From Rose, S. Ignatius of 
Loyola, p. 547. About the authenticity of the portrait 
see MHSI, Scripta de Sancto Ignatio, tom. 1, pp. 16, 
758-767; Dudon, St. Ignatius of Loyola, pp. 466-469; 
Rose, pp. 592, 619. 


SCHEMATIC OUTLINE: 
A UNIVERSITY AS CONCEIVED BY ST. IGNATIUS 


THE RoMAN COLLEGE OF 1584 
As Ir Appears TopAy opp. p. 


THE PONTIFICAL GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY 
IN Rome TODAY opp. Pp. 


THe Crass In MorRAL THEOLOGY 
IN THE GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY opp. p. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

AT Harrow, ENGLAND opp. p. 
From Cubberly, History of Education, p. 322, who 
reproduced it from Ackermann, History of the Col- 
leges of Winchester, Eton, Westminster, and Others. 


A LecruRE ON THEOLOGY BY ST. ALBERT 
THE GREAT (1193?-1280) opp. p. 

From a manuscript of 1310. Reproduced from 

Cubberly, History of Education, p. 228. 

THE LECTURE ROOM IN THE PRESENT 
GREGORIAN UNIVERSITY, ROME opp. p. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALCALA 
A pen sketch by H. C. Brewer, reproduced from Rose, 
pp. 480, 619. 
THe COLLEGE OF MONTAIGU IN IGNATIUS TIME 
From Rose, pp. 124, 613. 
THE LATIN QUARTER OF PARIS 
IN THE TIME OF IGNATIUS 
From Rose, pp. 141, 613, 618. 
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THE DOMINICAN CONVENT ON THE 
RvuE ST.-JACQUES IN THE TIME OF IGNATIUS 
From Rose, pp. 179, 614. 


ROME IN 1593, IN THE DISTRICT OF 
Ignatius CuHiEF ACTIVITY 

A section reproduced from Roma al Tempo di 

Clemente VIII. La Pianta di Roma di Antonio 

Tempesta del 1593, con introduzione di Francesco 

Ehrle, S.J. Vatican Press. 


THE PapaL UNIVERSITY OF ROME, 

THE SAPIENZA 
A pen sketch by Father John F. Abbick, S.J., of 
Marquette University, after an engraving of the 
XVIII Century. 


Paces oF Corpier’s Disticha De Moribus 
Photographically reproduced from the edition by 
Robert Stephanus, Paris, 1541. 


THE TITLE PAGE OF THE 

Formulae Puerilium Colloquiorum 
Photographically reproduced from the copy of 1600 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


A PaGE OF THE 

Formulae Puerilium Colloquiorum 
From the copy in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


DiaLocuE XVIII oF THE 

Formulae Puerilium Colloquiorum, (1600) 
From the copy in the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


A PaGE FROM FATHER VAN TORRE'S 

Dialogi Familiares 
Photographically reproduced from the _ trilingual 
edition of Antwerp, 1740. 


THE EXTERIOR OF ST. PETER’S, ROME, 

iN ApouT 1540 
The sketch represents St. Peter’s as St. Ignatius knew 
it. From Rose, pp. 503, 619. 


A MONUMENTAL PLAN OF ROME 1N 1610 
From Rose, pp. 377, 617. 


A Lecrure AT A MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY 

An illustration printed at Paris in 1487. Reproduced 
from Cubberly, Readings in the History of Education, 
p. 162: 
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EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN I (1459-151 


9) 


UNDER A TUTOR IN A PALACE SCHOOL 
A woodcut by the German engraver, Hans Burgkmair 
(1472-1559). From a print in the files of the 


Milwaukee Public Library. 


TITLE PAGE OF A LATIN GRAMMAR OF 1581 
Robert Stephanus (Estienne) is probably the author. 
Photographically reproduced from the copy in the 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


SAMPLE PAGE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR 


oF 1581 


From the copy in the Library of Congress. 
THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


IN HOLLAND 
After an engraving by J. C. Woudanus, 


dated 1610. 


From Cubberly, History of Education, p. 228. 


A LECTURE ON CriviL LAW 
BY GUILLAUME BENEDICTI 


From Cubberly, History of Education, p. 232. 


A UNIVERSITY LECTURE ROOM AND 


LECTURE 


WITH A LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


From a woodcut printed at Strassburg in 
Cubberly, History of Education, p. 232. 


A UNIVERSITY DISPUTATION 


1608. From 


From Cubberly, History of Education, p. 231, who 
credits Fick, Auf Deutschlands Héhen Schulen. 


A UNIVERSITY DISPUTATION 


From Cubberly, Readings in the History of Education, 


p. 183. 
AZPEITIA AND LoyvoLa TopAay 


A pen sketch by H. C. Brewer. From Rose, pp. 7, 611. 


THE CASTLE OF LOYOLA 


A sketch by Louis Wain. From Rose, pp. 18, 611. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL, 
LOUVAIN, IN THE TIME OF IGNATIUS 


A pen sketch from an old view. 
pp. 423, 619. 


From Rose, 
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Abbick, J. F., S.J., 40, 348. 

Abecedarii, 87. 

Abel, D. H.,:- 269. 

Abnegation, 281, 282. 

Abelard, anonymous writer of the 
School of, 127, 128. 

Academic manner of preaching or 
lecturing, different from popular, 
154, 310. 

Activity of students: 

—,in medieval universities, 254. 

—,in Ignatian education, see self- 
activity. 

Acts preceding degrees, public, 50, 
BUT oeOs Son, Goo. 

Adamson, J. W., 255. 

Adaptation: 

—, to circumstances of times, places, 
or persons.../, L7, 29,°79, 
fio. 135, 1502. 154, 
160, 161. 162, 174, 175, 
Palys. 202, 206, 207, 
2o3,, 210, 294, 304, 308, 
Sto woel, 323, 324, 325, 

—, of the earlier humanistic educa- 
tion, Ignatius’, 175. 

—, of instruction to large numbers, 
Pee 2, 252. 253, 265: by 
Ignatius, 174. 

—, to modern times, Holy See on, 7. 

—,of studies to age of students, 
59-66, 73-75, 188, 189. 

Add, care to preserve, discard, and 
add, 115, 120, 190, 196. 

Administrators, non-teaching, 
263. 

Adult’s knowledge of Catholicis, 54. 
See Catholic outlook on life. 
Advantages of Jesuit educational 

work: 

—, for the country or province, 28, 
29. 

—, for the extern students, 27. 

—, for the Society, 27. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, 140, 144, 
Poa lou. 164.171, 17320175. 
Age of the students, 3, 4, 26, 44, 
45, 46, 59, 60, 68-73, 73-75, 
Peseta LO, om) 292. 314. 

—,in American Jesuit high schools, 
colleges, and universities, 4, 5. 
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—,in European Jesuit colleges, 4, 

Agard, W. A., 231. 

Agricola, Rudolf, 259. 

INTE yet) Ey RSA Tats PARSS SNES EUS 

Albert the Great, St., 125. 

Alcala: 

—, Jesuit house at, 20. 

—, University of, 9, 10, 38, 158. 

Alertness to gather emerging edu- 
cational elements, Ignatius’, ix, 
18, 29-31, 38, 190, 154-178. 

Alexander of Villa Dei, 13, 101, 124. 

Allersa Ruy 257. 

Alphabetarii, 87. 

ea Jesuit educational work, 
5-7. 

—,on a scale vastly larger than 
Ignatius’, 6, 7. 

Americans, practical character of, 
244, 

Analecta Gregoriana, 188, 194. 

Antibarbarus Philosophicus of Niz- 
zoli, 150. 

Antiquity, whole field of, 219. 

Antoninus of Florence, St., 133. 

Appreciation of literature, 124. 

Appropriated elements, Ignatius’ 
procedures in organizing, 29-31, 
38, 190, 154-178. 

Aquaviva, Claude, S.J., 80, 200. 

ATAOZ ASO.) eLOOe arn. 

—, Ignatius’ letter on education to, 
95-29-3167, 173: 

Aristotle, 13, 58, 61, 73, 110, 138, 
ESS ON Ta? Pu WA Pes as Oe i 0 

—,at Guyenne, 103. 

—,on liberal education, 139, 262. 

—, Nichomachean Ethics, 61, 110, 
BOT: 

—, prescribed by Ignatius in phil- 
osophy, 45, 58, 60, 159, 160, 
B22. Oat. 

— study of at Paris, 13. 

Arts: 

—, the, or philosophy, 26. See also 
philosophy. 

—, consist of logic, physics, meta- 

- physics, moral philosophy, math- 
ematics, 50, 322, 327. 

—, faculty of, renamed faculty of 

philosophy, 58, 322. 
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—, the higher faculty of, 45, 49, 50, 
Sy cated tee Zeiss 322, S21 ols. 
333. 

—, the liberal, 50; 123, 124; 126, 
120 \ee1 4350) GOMel CO ae20 eGo, 
bas SUA 

—, the liberal, as distinguished from 
the useful or mechanical arts, 
58, 169. 

—,and liberal arts, meaning of the 
termns.3,101, 100," (0, 200,ma22, 
B27 

—,the liberal, Ignatius’ name for 
philosophy, mathematics, and 
science, 45, 57, 58, 75, 265, 322, 
OB 

—,or natural philosophy, at Guy- 
enne, 102. 

—, prescribed by Ignatius because 
of their utility, 50, 322. 

—, the servile, in St. Thomas, 168. 

—,the seven, a preparation for 
’ theology, 124, 

—,are useful for the understanding 
and use of theology, 322. 

Ascetical theology, 54, 66, 310. 

Assistants, 319. 

AStrain eA eo hs tll eee Lie 

Authority of superior to act, 191, 
334 


Aydelotte, F., 168. 


Bachelor of Arts, degree of, 41, 50, 
71, 110. See also degrees. 

—, conferred only rarely in sixteenth 
century, 41. 

Bacci, A., Most Rev., 241, 243. 

Banquets at reception of degrees, 
15, 329. 

Background, historical, necessary to 
understand Ignatius’ Constitu- 
tions, 121, 153, 163, 273-279. 

Bacon, Francis, 135, 140. 

Barbaric language of some scholas- 
tics;7133,; 147. 

Barbera, M., S.J., 20, 23, 306. 

Barzizza, 101. 

Battitole es 202: 

Beadle, 333. 

Beckx, Peter, S.J., 223, 239. 
Bellarmine, St. Robert Cardinal, S.J., 
DS 103, PL Le Sea Lael ee oe 

Bembo, Cardinal, 148, 149, 258. 

Benedictines, 117. 

Sota remembrance of, 283- 
285. 

Bestore Ace a2o7: 

Billom, University of, 38. 

Bindero, 133) 

Block- and-Gap method of ane 
PTS a5 OFM. 

lelithntes (pe Sy Ils. OLIPS 


St. Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University 


Boarding colleges (convictus), 23, 
AG RGU RSs 

Boccaccio, 132. 

Bologna, Jesuit college at, 32, 286. 

Books to be treated in lectures, 326, 
Spare 

Bordeaux, University of, 83, 85. 

Branches to be taught in Jesuit 
universities, 321, 322. 

—, preparatory to theology, 75, 300, 
SPA, Sys. 

Brethren of the Common Life, 106. 

Brewster, H. C., and W. H., xi. 

Britt, M., O.S.B., 202. 

Brodrick, ibe Sia 71, 725) (omens: 


are ‘Claude, 83. 

Burckhardt, J., ix; and often in the 
footnotes. 

Butcher, S. H., 169. 

Braunsberger, O., S.J., 259. 


Calderén, Pedro, 70, 72, 73, 171. 

Calvins3J.." 83: 

Calvinism, 91. 

Campbell, V. Rev. J. M., 170, 266. 

Cannon, Mary Agnes, 166. 

Canon 1372 on education, 199. 

Canon law, 54, 199, 321, 326. 

Care to impart a Catholic outlook, 
Ignatius’, 185. See also Catholic 
outlook. 

Cares distracting from study, 299, 
300. 

Carre Wale 2 lee 

Castiello, J., S.J., 78, 219, 245, 246. 

Castiglione, 140. 

Catechism, German, at Strassburg, 
104. 
Catholic outlook on life, 54, 130, 
161,. 175, 176, 177, 185262 
—,a scientific, as aim of a Jesuit 
curriculum, 54, 175, 185, 262, 
Spe apa 

Soe University of America, The, 
170. 

Cato, 88, 89, 90, 104, 122. 

Censor, 334. See Sindico. 

Central control, 203-206. 

Ceremonial display in the Renais- 
sance, 131, 161. See also form- 
loving. 

Chair, the term replaced by depart- 
ment in America, 52. 

Chairs, composing a faculty, 9, 45, 
52, 126. See also faculty 

Chancellor, 325, 332. 

Chaos, educational, in the social 
order in sixteenth century, 205. 

Charmot, F., S.J:, 5, 7) 1625906; 

Chase, W. ibe 89, 121, 123,221 

Chenu, M. D., O.P., 126. 


Index 


Chicago, University of, and general 
education, 263. 

ec knowledge of Catholicism, 
4 


Choir, Ignatius and, 117. 

Christian culture as an object of 
study, 178, 266. 

Christian Doctrine or catechism, 26, 
2 o9 7300. 312,313, 318,330. 

—,ignorance of in Ignatius’ day, 
Smiles lon O13, 330. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, 137. 

Church, the, exercises her magis- 
tracy through Catholic schools, 
LBs 

Cicero, 13, 103, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
TOomeloonel 46.) 147; 215) 297. 

Ciceronian dictionaries and phrase 
books; 21507 151, 202: 

Ciceronianism, 7, 30, 137, 146-152, 
Poser Ol. 2020215." 217, 
Poon oD, 241, 244, 

—, Ignatius’ attitude towards, 153- 
ioieeesp. 157% 177. 

Circles, 187, 253, 254, 303. 
Circumstances of instruction in 
medieval universities, 249-250. 
Cities or corporations as founders of 

Jesuit colleges, 25, 201, 284, 285. 

Classes or grades of members of the 
Society of Jesus, 287. 

Classes, large, 232, 252. See also 
numbers. 

Classical authors studied only after 
mastery of the language, 215, 
220229, 

Classical culture, growing interest 
in, 230. 

Classical Investigation, the, 224-226, 
236i 

Classical teachers, their efforts to 
adjust to modern times, 236-240. 

Classics of Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian, 267. 

Classics, complete cultural contact 
with, 245. 

Clarifications and Observations, their 
significance, 275. 

Clavius, S.J., 188. 

Coadjutors, spiritual and temporal, 
287, 300. 

Code of Liberal Education, Ignatius’ 
complete, 153-179, 192, 321-322. 

aaa >. 9.) 210: 

Coimbra, College and University of, 
BOmoo: 

Colateral, 332. 

College or Colleges: 

—,avoidance of cares 
from study in, 286. 

—, boarding or convictus, 23, 46, 
69, 287. 


distracting 
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—,can possess endowments, 20, 
286, 288, 289, 309. 

—,for externs, 3-8, 20-23, 32, 286, 
287, 308. 

—, foundation of by cities, 25, 201, 
284, 285. 

—, Jesuit, alienation of, 285, 315. 

—, the government of, 314-318. 

—, major and minor, 34. 

—, meaning of the term, 3, 11, 31, 
126, 282, 286; different mean- 
ings of the term in America and 
Europe, 4, 5. 

—, mixed, 21. 

—, rapid multiplication of Jesuit, 24. 

—, temporal affairs of, 285-289. 

—,for study, houses for employing 
learning, 32, 282, 286, 310. 

—,to teach only humane letters at 
first, with philosophy or arts and 
theology to be added when 
students suffice, 26, 33, 56, 308. 

—, trilingual, 321. 

—, types of Jesuit, 20-23, 32, 286, 
287 


Colloquia, 91, 92, 93-100, 104, 123. 
—, with vernacular translations, use 
of in Jesuit schools, 93-100. 
Cologne, University of, 135, 136, 

162; 191; 

Columbus, 123. 

Compendium of theology, 326. 

Competition, lack of in days of early 
Jesuits, 204-206. 

Complete code of liberal education, 
Ignatius care to have, 153-179, 
1929532.1-322, 

Complete cultural contact with the 
classics, 245, 246. 

Composition in Latin prose or verse, 
103, 323, 330. See also elegance. 

Constitutions of other universities 
sought by Ignatius, 38, 175, 270. 

Constitutiones pro Universitate Mes- 
sanensi, 23, 33. 

Constitutions of the Colleges, 195, 


Constitutions of the Society of Jesus: 

—, their applicability to the univer- 
sity training of lay youths, 5-8, 
OTe oo: 

—, background of, 121, 153, 163, 
273-279. 

—, chapters applying to extern and 
lay students, 277, 308. 

—,and Clarifications apply to per- 
manent matters, ordinations and 
rules to more changeable ones, 
197. 

—,a classic of educational phil- 
osophy, 199. 
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—, composing of, 19, 194, 273-275, 
281. 


—, dispensation from by rector, 316. 

—,on education, primarily a prac- 
tical treatise, 55. 

—, English translation of, 279. 

—, general contents of the ten parts, 


—,the guiding spirit of Jesuit edu- 
cational work from 1551 on, 31. 

—, Latin translation of, 195, 278. 

—,paragraph which evoked the 
Ratio studiorum, 200, 323. 

—, promulgation of, 275. 

—, Part Four of, the basic and 
greatest educational document of 
the Society, 3, 194. 

—, spirit of, 185-193. 

—, style of, 277, 278. 

—, successive texts of, 194, 195, 278. 

Consultation and consultors, 175, 
191, 334. 

Convictus or boarding colleges, 23, 
46, 69, 287. 

Copleston, F., S.J., 254. 

Corcoran, T., S.J., 46. 

Cordier, Mathurin, 83, 88, 89, 90, 
SPAR Ip 

Cordova, college at, 24. 

Corneille, Pierre, 70, 72, 73, 171. 

Cornelius a Lapide, S.J., 53, 183. 

Corrector, 26, 306, 309, 331, 334, 
B30! 

Cosimo de’ Medici, 137. 

Coudret, see du Coudret. 

Cubberly, E. P., xi. 

Cultura or humanitas, 261, 264. 

Cultural knowledge, concomitantly 
acquired with Latin, see mental 
discipline. 

Culture: 

—, Christian, the study of, 178, 266. 

—,unity of before 1600, 201. 

Cunningham, W. F., C.S.C., 266. 

Curacy of souls not to be undertaken 
in colleges, 286. 

Currents, pagan and Christian, in 
the Renaissance, 132. 

Curriculum: 

—, adapted to the needs of the day, 
LI OPS it: 

—,in the College of Guyenne, 86- 
103. 

—, limited, in the sixteenth century, 
81. 

—, Ignatius’, not limited to one era, 
rare 

—,in philosophy at Guyenne, 84. 

—, progress of a boy through it in 
a Jesuit university, 46-51; at 
Guyenne, 86-103. 
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—,in theology, 54, 55, 328. See 
also theology. 

Curso de tiempo, term or length of 
time, 327. 

Cycles: 

—,of courses in philosophy and 
theology, 328. 

—, of school education, Fr. Kane on, 
264. 


Dawson, Christopher, 266. 

De Aldama, A. M., S.J., 280. 

Dean, 333. 

Declamation, 102, 330. 

De Dainville, F., S.J., 5, 17, 234. 

De Delmases, C., S.J., 9. 

D'Elia Ps MaSiii24ee 

Deferrari, R. J., 5, 171, 266. 

Degrees: 

—, (Bachelor, Licentiate, Master, 
Doctor), 13, 15; 41-45.3508 54: 
71, 110, 129, 307; 627-320) 

De La Tailles> Mi S376 

Democratization of Education, Ig- 
natiuss slice i La: 

des Be Andrés, (Frusius), 22, 
QL: 

Despauterius, 69, 101, 108. 

Determinatio or summary, 256, 301, 
303,324; 

Dewey, J., 269. 

De Wulf, M., 132, 134. 

Dialogi, see colloquia. 

Dictation, degeneration of lectures 
intosioo: 

Dies Irae, the, 130. 

Digests, 307. 

Dilettantism, 172. 

Dilingen, University of, 304. 

Directives distinguished from prin- 
ciples, 197-199. 

eats care to, 115, 120, 158, 190, 
1 


Disciplinary theory of education, 
161, 233. See also mental dis- 
cipline. 

Discovering of new truths along 
with transmitting of old, 52, 53, 
188, 254, 258: 

Discussion: 

—, Ignatius’ desire of 
action, 191, 333, 334. 

—, Ignatius’ spirit of it, 30, 110, 
191, 204, 308. 

—,much needed to devise a plan — 
for Latin, 235. 

Dismissal or expulsion, 331. 
Disputations, 42, 131, 133, 151, 187, 
255-260, 302, 303, 324, 339. 
—,in Ignatius’ schools, 156, 258- 

ay 302, 303-305, 323, 324, 


it before 
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forbidden in 


219; by 
term papers, 


—, with Protestants 
1620,. G03. 

—,replaced by seminars, 
compositions or 
260. 

—,among students of rhetoric or 
humanities, at Guyenne, 260; in 
Ignatius’ schools, 303, 304, 323. 

—,taking place of repetitions in 
Lent, 252. 

—, utility of, 258-260, 302, 303-305. 

Disticha de Moribus of Cato, 88, 
89, 90, 104, 122. 

Doctor: 

—, degree of, 110. See also degrees. 

—, of theology, 328. 

Doctors, number of, lecturing in 
German universities, 41. 

Dominicans, 5, 15, 65, 117, 159. 

Donatus, 107, 108, 122, 124, 2192, 
254, 

Dorchain, A., 73. 

du Coudret, Hannibal, S.J., 22, 69, 
107-110, 196. 

Dudon, P., S.J., 9, 19, and often in 
the footnotes. 

MunrG.9.)., 106. 

Dwellings, Jesuit, various types of, 
286, 287 


Earlier humanistic education, Ig- 
natius’ adaptation of, 175, 176. 
See also liberal education of the 
earlier Renaissance. 

Earning a living, education for, 74, 
224. See also practical value of 
studies. 

Economic value: 

—, of Latin, 164-166, 210, 220. See 
also practical . value. 

—, of liberal studies, 172. 

—, of stylistic elegance, 164. 

Education: 

—, Christianized, 140, 143. 

—, free, of Ignatius, 79, 167, 201, 
309, 329. 

—, general, 192, 234, 261-270. See 
also general education. 

—, Hebrew idea of, 126, 127, 261. 

—,higher, in the United States, 
faced with expansion, 232, 253. 

—, Ignatius’ psychologically fitted to 


ages of students, 59-66, 73-75, 
188, 189. 
—, both intellectual and moral, 


Ignatius’ effort to make it, 59, 
60, 66, 187, 308, 309, 310, 1397. 
329-331. See also morals. 

—, liberal, ie., education in the 
liberal arts, 58, 261-270. See 
also liberal education. 

—,a means through which the 
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ease exercises her magistracy, 

—, a means to the end of the Society 
y ens: Sie lGo, 203s 262.300, 

—, the narrow, of the later Renais- 
sance, 151. See more narrow. 

—,of other continents or centuries 
unfamiliar to us, 81. 

—,or paideia, Greek idea of, 139, 
265. See also paideia. 

—,of St. Thomas Aquinas, 64-66. 

Educational ideals: 

—, change in, 137. 

—, development of personality, 138. 

—,ancient persons like Demos- 

thenes, Aristotle, Caesar, Cicero, 

Christian gentleman, 140, 

—, ate Christian scholar of Erasmus, 
140. 

—, complete citizen, 140, 176. 

—, eloquentia, 136. See also elo- 
quentia. 

—,the experimental scientist of F. 
Bacon, 140. 

—,the gentleman-scholar of  T. 
Elyot, 140. 

—, Hebrew, 126, 127. 

—, the lawyer, 134. 

—, the many-sided man, 176, note. 

—, passion for fame (fama, gloria, 
laus posteritatis), 138. 

—, the political and cultural life of 
the ancients, 136. 

—, the prince of Machiavelli, 140. 

—, virtue (virtu), 138. 

— ’ the whole man, 176, 178, 179. 
See also whole man. 

Educational work prescribed by 
constitutions of an order, 117. 

Educationists, professional, 937, 263. 

Se 262. 

,in Ignatius’ system, 50, 74, 188. 
See Training psychologically 
fitted. 

Elegance in literary graces in Latin, 
42, 49, 70, 76, 100, 105 
(“style” Lo IPAL iby VGS yaa & 
156s CO eel Gloe Glee Ot e 
187, 190, 94), 247; 281, 303, 
804323324 O50, 

Elegantiae Latini Sermonis of Valla, 
147. 

Elementary education, 44, 45, 121, 
o22 


Elements, emerging educational, and 
Ignatius, 190. See also proce- 
dures in organizing. 

Eloquentia, 47, 57, 70, 136, 141, 
176. 
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Encyclical on Education, 178-181, 
198, 199, 203, 228. 

Encyclical: 

—,on the Sanctity of Priestly Life, 
242. 

—, Mediator Dei on liturgy, 243. 

Encyclicals, Latin of, 241. 

End or purpose: 

—, of the Society of Jesus, 31, 203, 
O81) 282 296.2310 213215 9330; 

—,of the learning acquired in the 
Society, 296, 310, 321. 

End, specific: 

—, of art, 169. 

—,of a branch of study, 126, 127. 

—, of a seminary, 66, 330. 

Ends, Ignatius’ hierarchy of, 19, 31, 
551016158245 206 63 LO 32 be 

English, skill in, 8. 

Enthusiasm: 

—, for antiquity in the Renaissance, 
13156136: 

—,of early Jesuit educators, 162. 

Environment: 

—, of Ignatius’ writing on education, 
11521526153: 

—, of medieval education, social and 
cultural, 129, 130. 

—, of Renaissance schools, 130, 131. 

Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum, 135. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 101, 108, 132, 
140, 146, 149, 150, 173, 174, 
19Ty 250; 

Estienne, R., see Stephanus. 

Ethics or moral philosophy, 297. 
See also philosophy, how under- 
stood by the humanists. 

Euphues, 148. 

European Jesuit educational work 
and terminology, 4, 226. 

Evora, College of, 24. 

Examen, General, 275, 277, 295. 

Excellence in mastering subject 
matter, Ignatius’ desire of it in 
students, 42, 78, 297, 325. See 
also whole man. 

Experimentation in education, Ig- 
natius spirit of, 30, 110, 158-160, 
LOT 9G 9020430828069) 3310 
333-335. 

Extern students: 

—, chapters of Constitutions apply- 
rhakey Geom eo™P MES olblse 

—, ecclesiastical and lay, 
AL oi Mer 

Exercises, daily spiritual, 293-295. 

Exercises, the Spiritual, 19, 20, 71, 
SU wolAmols. 

—, the weeks of, 312. 


32, 56, 


Faber, 42 S:JE coo Gore lo: 
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Facultad, meaning of in Constitu- 
tions of the Society of Jesus, 296. 

Faculty or faculties: 

—,all of them can function in a 
Jesuit university, 44, 52, 321, 
322. 

—, of arts or philosophy, 45, 49, 52, 
57, 58, 60, 85,.265se322eno- 
O25 s001 

—, the higher, 52, 57, 58, 126, 321, 
B22 321s O28 ooe! 

—,of languages or humane letters, 
34,°45, 46, 47, 520m 
167, 173, 297, 3083562 sco 
Se ooO 

—,of languages or humane letters, 
an integral part of a Jesuit uni- 
versity, 34. 

—, the lower, 52, 57,5326 2a 
308) 326320 moses 

—, renaming of in the Renaissance, 
Di eoS: 

—,the term faculty replaced in 
America by college or school, 52. 

-~, of theology, 45, 50), 310i03213 
S208 


—,the three into which a Jesuit 
university is ordinarily divided, 
B30) 

Faith, the, poorly known or prac- 
ticed in Ignatius’ day, 60, 117, 
SBA Silse SS) 

Farrell, A., S.J., 5, 21, 46, 94, 200, 
and often in the footnotes. 

Fathers of the Church, 145. 

Ferreres, J. B., S.J., 294. 

Feudal society, organization of, 130. 

Ficino alow 

Filelfo S132 "1378 

Finis operis: 

—,and finis operantis of students, 
126. 

—, or specific objective of a branch 
of study 126127 

Fitzpatrick, E. A., 279. 

Fitzsimons, M. J., S.J., 267, 268. 

Florence, statistics of its population, 
164, 165. 

Focus of Integration, 54, 186. 

Form: 

—, absorbing more attention than 
thought, 147, 258. 

—, growth of an intricate one in 
philosophy and theology, 257, 
258. 


—,simple, in St. Thomas’ presen- 
tation, (255.5256: 

—, syllogistic or highly formalized, 
133; 


Form-loving character of the Renais- 
sance, 60, 131, 146, 148)3I4e: 
IBV 161 LAZO 
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Formation of a man, 264. See also 
paideta. 

Formulae _ puerilium 
93-96. 

Founders and benefactors, remem- 
brance of, 283, 285. 

Four-year-old boys in Jesuit schools, 
68. 

Franciscans, 117. 

Francis Borgia, St., 21, 275, 308. 

Francis Xavier, St., 83, 273. 

Free education, of Ignatius, 79, 167, 
201, 309, 329. 


colloquiorum, 


Galenus, M. Matthew, the theol- 
ogian, 304. 

Gandia, college at, 21; university at, 
iN DA PARES to i 

GanssaG.)H., S.J:, 78; 194; 225. 

Gaullieur, E., 83. 

General Congregation of the Society 
of Jesus, 284, 285. 

General education, 192, 234, 261- 
270. See also liberal education. 

—,in Catholic writers, 266, 267, 
268. 

—, Harvard Report on, 234, 263, 
269. 

—, Ignatius and, 261, 269, 270. 

—, Jesuit writers and, 267, 268. 

—,meaning weak education, 268, 
269. 

—,the term has different meanings 
in different writers, 262. 

—,new name of liberal education, 
262-270. 

—, philosophy of, 269. 

General of the Society of Jesus, 238, 
2o46260, 206, 288, 289, 309, 
Bolo 20, 331, 332) 335. 

Gentleman-scholar as an educational 
ideal, 140. 

Genuine students, the 
should be such, 299. 

Georgetown University, 222, 229. 

Gerard, Ignatius’ letter to this 
scholastic, 157. 

German College, the, 23, 32, 158, 
Boo, 236. 

Gilson, Etienne, 63, 217. 

Goa, college at, 21. 

Gonzaga, Gianfrancesco, 143. 

Goodier, A., S.J., 117. 

Gouvea, Jacques de, 83, 103. 

Gouvéa, André de, 83. 

Gradual change of objectives: 

—,in teaching Latin, 219. 

—, Jesuits and, 223. 

Grammar: 

—,highest class of, consists of 
rhetoric, poetry, and history, 47, 
oo: 


scholastics 
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—, inductive, 47. 

—, lower, 47, 85, 124, 145, 327. 

Grammar - translation method of 
teaching Latin, 82, 221. 

Gratuity of spiritual ministrations, 


Greek, 48, 52, 81, 86, 102, 105, 106, 
LOS M24 S13 ie L5G ol lowe: 

—,a means to theology, 321. 

—,not truly mastered like Latin, 
[02.0 156: 

Greek schism, 124. 

Gregorian University, the, 35, 194, 
aoe 

—,name given to the Roman Col- 
lege in honor of Pope Gregory 
LiL eoo: 

Gregory XIII, Pope, benefactor of 
the Roman College, 35. 

Grouchy, Nicholas de, 83, 103. 

Growth, rapid, of early Society, 120. 

Guenne da Verona, 137, 143, 144, 
iio 

Guiding principles and _ directives 
for practical procedure, 197-199. 

Cinldsse1c0: 

Guipuzcoa, 9, 273, 274. 

Gundling, Nicholas, 53, 254. 

Guyenne, College of, 68, 82-103, 
205. 

—,its purpose, 86. 

Gymnasium, 104, 106, 108, 111. 

Gymnastic, 139, 140, 143, 144. 


Habit, monastic, Ignatius and, 120. 

Hallam, Henry, 135. 

Halle, University of, 53, 219, 254. 

Hamilton; R: N., S.J.) 6: 

Hamey eMaea os. Jeell0s 201) 

Harvard Report on General Educa- 
Hons 234.) 263" 209: 

Harvard University, 230. 

Haskins. G eH 47, 

Havemann, E., and West, P. S., 172, 
230. 

Haydn tlw ieee 2. 

Health, care of, 293. 

Hebrews 48552.) (65,064,206, o2le 
BoA) 

Hebrew education, 126, 127, 261. 

Henle, R., S.J., 134. 

Hermans |e bios Ooo. LU. 200, 

Heyden, Sebald, 93, 211. 

Hierarchy of ends, Ignatius’, 19, 55. 

Higher education, Jesuit, 44, 45, 52, 
Donal. G22) see. also. faculty: 
arts, theology. 

—, stress on it in the purpose of this 
book, 4. 

Higher faculties, 126. See also 
faculties of arts and theology. 

Higher Grammar, class of, 108. 
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High School, see secondary educa- 
tion. 

High schools, American Jesuit, 238. 

History: 

—, how understood by the human- 
ists, 142. 

—,as a liberal study in Vergerius, 
141 


Hobbes, Thomas, 135. 

Holy Communion, frequency of, 
293-294. 

Horace’s meters, 202. 

Houses: 

—, for employing learning, colleges, 
for studying, 32, 282, 286, 310. 

—, various types of Jesuit dwellings, 
286. 


How to earn a living, education for, 
see livelihood, and practical .. . 
value. 

Humane letters, 26, 46, 57, 297, 
B0S)G21, O20) locus 

—, disputations in, 260, 303-305, 
323. 

—,include grammar, rhetoric, poet- 
ry, and history, 297, 322. 

—, how long a time to be spent in 
them, 327. 

—,a means to knowledge and use 
of theology, 321. 

—,as name of faculty of languages, 
Popa 

—, pagan books of, 298. 

—, rhetoric, poetry, and history to 
be included here, 322. 

Humanism, 12,13, 30; 

—, Medieval, 124. 

-. Christian, 13 1. 

Humanitas, humane letters, human- 
ities, or cultura, 138, 261, 264. 

Humanities, 85, 154, 155, 157, 163. 

—, Ignatius at first had no plans to 
teach them, 154. 

—,in general education, 263. 

—, simultaneously useful, 168-173. 

Hughess Tears}: 

Hutchins, M., 269. 

Ignatius: 

—,and adaptation to circumstances 
and times, 120, 121. See adapta- 
tion. 

—, alert to the needs and interests 
of his times, 115, 193. See also 
adaptation, and needs. 

—, his attitude on Ciceronianism, 
losslotee lad a 

—, his care to preserve, discard, and 
AUG a fal. Loe oO set OO cal OG) 

—,and Christian paideia, x, 192, 
1965-2617269.)2.70; 

—,as a counselor, 249. 

—, did not restrict educational bene- 


fits to a small minority, 173, 332, 
333. 

—, follows a middle path, 17. 

—, his democratization of education, 
LB LTA: 

—,his discerning selection, 17, 18. 

—, educational attitudes before 1549, 
19-20. 

—, educational theory of, ix, x, 18, 
178, 185-193. 

—,no book yet has it as principal 
theme, ix. 

—, flexibility of, 190, 197-199, 316. 
See also order, exceptions per- 
missible, and principles distin- 
guished from directives. 

—,as a guide about the function of 
Latin, 247, 248. 

= fee of his education ideals, 18, 
178. 

—,a pes of vision and initiative, 
115. 

—, his own education, 9-17. 

—, perennial educational principles 
of, x, 185-193, 196-200. 

—, practical organizer rather than 
speculative savant, 16, 38, 178, 
be pe Sayer’ 

—, preserved, added, discarded, 7, 
17> 115,-1205° 190; 

—, procedures in organizing bor- 
rowed elements, 29-31, 38, 190, 
154-178. 

—, purposes in education, 18-43. 

—,a_ realistic thinker, 161, 174, 
£70,192. 

—, respectful of past but alert to 
present needs, 7, 17, 115, 120, 
L190. 

—,his study and esteem of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 15, 16, 158- 
160;, 326: 

Ignorance of clergy and _ people, 
religious, in Ignatius’ day, 60, 
117 312 2313 e338u 

Illustrations of this book, their his- 
torical value, xi, 347-349. 

Impediments to admission to the 
Society, 290. 

Impediments or cares distracting 
from study, 286, 299, 300. 

Indifferents, 287. 

Ingenios, los, meaning of, 303. 

Innovations of Ignatius: 

—,in religious life, 117. 

—,in education, 120, 158, 159. 

Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics of Georgetown University, 


Instruction, religious, see religious 
instruction. 


ee 


Index 


Instruction and also research, 52, 53, 
188, 254. 

Integrated Liberal Studies, Program 
of at University of Wisconsin, 
2315-253, 263, 

Integration, focus of, 54, 186. 

Intellectual formation by mastery of 
subject matter, 186. 

Intention, right, 299. 

Interest, personal, of professors in 
students, 79, 187, 301, 302, 304, 
306, 308; 323; 329, 330. 

Interest in study, steps in origin of, 


Introductory knowledge complete in 
early youth, 62, 74. 

Isidore of Seville, St., 121, 129. 

Italians’ practical outlook in educa- 
tion, 134. 


facoosern 5). .V.,. 9.J., 72. 

Jaeger, W., 139, 261, 264, 265, 269. 

James, W., 269. 

Janssens, V. R., John B., S.J., 267, 
212. 

Jesuits, see also Society of Jesus. 

—,and change in objectives in 
teaching Latin, 223-226. 

—, number of, in Ignatius’ lifetime, 
24, 120. 

John of Salisbury, 150. 

Journalism, 163. 

Julius III, Pope, 158, 283, 289, 314. 

Jungmann, J. A., S.J., 217. 

Justice in Plato, 139. 


Pare y eo.) 16,0 121. 12750 132, 
ligomeraG.. 147,152, 162, 219, 
DOT 238. 

Kelly, W. A., 78. 

Kemp, Norman, 218. 

Kent, R. G., 236. 

Knowledge: 

—, introductory, of whole field of 
philosophy and theology in early 
youth, 62, 74. 

—, pursued because it is its own 
end, 171-173. 

—, percentage of students so pur- 
suing it, 128. 

Rochdale 5.) 34. 

Krauss, F. B., 147. 

Kuhnmuench, O., S.J., 202. 


ames) ..49.) ll. 09,000, 01, 83; 
PO Re 4 lb) 255260732. 275; 
278. 

Landgraf, A., 128. 

Languages, lower faculty of, an 
integral part of a Jesuit univer- 
sity, 34. 
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Large numbers, indispensable means 
for social objectives, 173, 253. 

Latin: 

—, barbarous, of some scholastics, 
LoopeLawe 

—, causes of its decline, 151, 217- 
219, 240. 

—, comprised whole curriculum be- 
fore 1600, 209. 

—, conversation, 82, 98, 104, 121, 
124, 147, 188. 

—,its decline in Europe and Amer- 
ica, 216, 224. 

—, direct method of teaching, 82, 
98, 104, 121-123, 209, 211, 221, 
223) 

—, disciplinary objective in teaching 
it, 222. See also mental discipline. 

—, easy “made Latin,” 210, 220. 

—, economic value of, 164-166, 210, 
218, 220, 228. See also practical 

. value of studies. 

—, of encyclicals, 241. 

—,evaluation of medieval and 
Renaissance methods, 211-215. 

—, function of in modern Catholic 
colleges, 208, 235, 245-247. 

—, Ignatius’ rule of speaking it, 86, 
B23) 

—,as an international language, 
1. OeO0 m2 102 15.2236: 
—,as a living language, 91, 123, 

14757209,"216: 

—, Medieval, 124, 146, 147, 150, 
208-210. 

—,at University of Paris, 86. 

—,in Ignatius’ Constitutions, 86, 
BOANS2 ol: 

—,its utility for living in the era 
of the Renaissance, 48, 76, 162. 

—,methods of teaching, 12, 121, 
TION 20622 le 2295259) 

—, motivation for studying, 48, 82, 
IGZEZIGH ITI 20 2254230; 
—, necessary for higher studies or 
any career, 48, 70, 76, 82, 124, 
150911552).156 9321) forsvarious 

careers, 123, 163. 

—,necessary “especially in these 
fines ico Lee elo ai lpOee bore 
16152 le 

—, necessity of for Catholic scholars, 
234-236. 

—, objectives of modern teachers of, 


48, 224-226. 


v 


—,omission of from plans of 
modernized liberal education, 
233. 


—, Pope Pius XII on the study of, 
243, 

—, position of in thirteenth century, 
208. 
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—, position of in sixteenth century, 


—, restoration of former methods of 
teaching, appeal for by Pius XI, 
OBE. SETS y 

—,rule of speaking it, at Guyenne, 
86, in Jesuit and other schools, 
86, 304, 323. 

—, skill in speaking, reading, and 
writing, the primary objective, 
feven, LAU GLb 

—, speaking it not a modern ob- 
jective, 224-226. 

—) ay decline after 1600, 215- 
PANTS 


—, studied as a means of communi- 
cating ideas after completion of 
schooling, 82, 124, 150, 209, 214. 

—, studied with poor success after 
interest in substantial thought 
has been aroused, 155, 156. 

—, taught as an art, 49, 98, 121, 
(OPE UU ONO). ech ala. 

—, taught to young boys in elemen- 
tary school, 81, 121. 

—,to be spoken with ease, 47, 48, 
82, 122, 209, 211, 235, 304. 

—, to be studied before philosophy, 
and philosophy before theology, 
300, 321; exceptions, 300, 325. 

—, utility the chief purpose of its 
study, 48, 49, 124, 156, 164, 208, 
PAUSE UW Ue Ea 

—, utility for living in the Renais- 
sance, 48, 76, 162, 321. 

—, utilitarian and cultural, 49, 210. 

—,as a vernacular, 208, 209. 

Latinitas, 241. 

Laurands bouismo | ee2o4: 

Law of life, to grow or die, 253. 

DawsstucypornO wile) Ooo eos oO: 
DU,0U D4 7o 4 Oe 14a 26s 
IPASh Aue MD Abs ih Msp, eye 
189981 09;8 249 We7.5 ee oG mec 2 
B22 O20: 

Lay brothers, Jesuit, 287, 290, 294, 
300 


Lay leaders, Ignatius’ desire of, 167. 

ay students; 21,7277. 

—, chapters of Constitutions apply- 
Ing utOse27 1.9308. 

Lay teachers in Ignatius’ schools, 
Se Se 

Leaders, 174. 

Leaven and dough, 174. 

Lectio, meaning lecture, 250-252. 

Lectures, 125, 219, 250, 301, 302. 

—, ordinary and public, 302, 307, 
SU ee 

Ledesma, J., S.J., 68, 201. 


Leer, to lecture, to conduct a class, 
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translated by praelegere, 101; 
see also 314, 328, 329. 

Legere and Praelegere, to lecture, 
101, 250; 251; 30D lOsesls: 
328, 329. 

Leo X, Pope, 132, 148, 149. 

Lessius, L.,°S.J., 62.71 72a ae 

Leturia, P., S.J., 9,°19¢203e2 Ieee 
33, 34, 154, 188; 95moqe: 

Liberal arts, see arts, the liberal, and 
liberal education. 

Liberal and _ classical studies re- 
garded as eminently practical, 
163, 164. 

Liberal and vocational or practical, 
not in opposition, in Ignatius’ 
view, 166; 167-173. 

Liberal education, i.e., education in 
the liberal arts, 58, 261-270. See 
also arts, education, liberal arts. 

—, adaptation of to moder circum- 
stances, 230, 232, 244, 261-270. 

—,the ancient ideal of, 138, 139, 
140, 143. 

—,in Aristotle, 139, 262. 

—,can be simultaneously practical, 
163, 164, 170. See also practical. 

—,of the earlier Renaissance, 138, 
139, 143, 146, 151, 175, 220, 
230, 232, 233. Ignatius’ adapta- 
tion of it; 175,917G) 

—, Ignatius’ care to have a complete 
code of it, 192. 

—, of the Middle Ages, 163. 

—,a phrase not used by Ignatius, 


—,in Plato, 139. 

—, revitalized under name of general 
education, 231, 232, 262, 263. 

—, shortsightedly equated with train- 
ing in Latin and Greek, 146, 158, 
161, 168. See also more narrow 
humanistic. 

—, tends to congeal in routine tradi- 
tions, 162; 163): 2225823 se 
264. 

Liberal studies: 

—,in Vergerius’ treatise, 140, 141. 

—, their utility, 142. 

Libraries, 205, 250. 

Licentiate, 110. See degrees. 

Lipomanus, A., 156. 

Lisbon, College at, 24. 

Literary graces in Latin, see ele- 
gance in Latin. 

Litterae humaniores, 57. 

—,embrace Latin, Greek, Hebrew 
languages, 57. 

—,embrace also rhetoric, 
and history, 57. 

—, see also humane letters. 


poetry, 


Index 


Liturgy, vernacular 
243, 244 

Live, how to, education for, 
127, 128, 163-167. 

Livelihood, education for, 126, 127, 
128, 163-167, 192. See also 
practical . . . value. 

Locke, John, ix, 77, 78, 140, 219, 
223. 

Logic, class of, at Messina, 109. 

Louvain, Jesuit college at, 20. 

Lower classes, Ignatius’ aid to, 167, 
173. 

Lower Grammar, class of, 47, 107, 
327. See also faculty. 

Loyola, Azpeitia, 274. 

Lycée, French, 106. 

Lyly, John, and Euphues, 148. 


Machiavelli, 132, 140 

Madeleine, ‘Collége de la, 84, 85. 

Magistracy of the Church, exercised 
through Catholic schools, 173. 

Magius, L., S.J., 69. 

Maldonatus, S.J., 53. 

Manuscripts, search for, 136. 

Manutius, Aldus, 137. 

Marique, P. J:, 121, 129. 

Maritain, J., 168, 217, 234. 

Marquette University, History of, 6. 

Mass, attendance at, 329, 330. 

Massébieau, Ibn preys 

Master of Arts, degree of, 15, 110, 
328. See also degrees. 

Master of the Sentences, see Peter 
Lombard. 

Maximilian I, 145. 

Mayer, Miss M. H., 279. 

McConnell, T. R., 263. 

McGrath, E. A., 78. 

NeGucken, VW. J., 9.J.,.0, 223, 227, 
239. 

McGuire, M. R. P., 124. 


languages in, 


126, 


Means: 
—, truly adequate to the ends en- 
visaged, Ignatius’ devising, 7, 


173, 189. See also Psychological. 

—, Ignatius’ awareness that educa- 
tion is a means to the end of 
the Society, 185. 

Mechanical memorizing in _phil- 
osophy, danger of, 60, 61., 
Medicine, study of, 6, 11, 12, 33, 

Bio eoU ol 14) 1244196. 129; 
15346 142,)150, 152, 164; 166, 
189, 249, 322. 
Medieval Latin, 124, 146, 147, 150, 
208-210. 
Medieval schools, 
iA 
Medina, college at, 24. 
Melancthon, 259. 


organization of, 
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Memory associations, establishment 
Ohi Sis} ey SAE bal, 

Memorization, mechanical, of pro- 
fessor’s matter, 60-66. 

Mental discipline or training, 50, 75- 
(Om oe loot lo4e Looe loeeG re 
Iokex, DAL Diday dates, pay Tepe 
302, 303. 

—, concomitantly and _ accidentally 
attained by mastering subject 
matter, 76, 77, 82, 122, 209, 210, 
219, 222, ‘297, Use OSE Spy, 

—, place of in Ignatius’ system, 75- 
79. 

Mercuranys i s9. |.) 20. 

Messina, the Ratio Studiorum at, 
POD ILO TL 96) 

Messina, University of, 22, 23, 32, 
SSeLOGe Lah 4: 

Methods of teaching Latin, former 
ones now used in teaching mod- 
ern languages, 229. 

MHSI, abbreviation for Monumenta 
Historica Societatis Iesu, 9, 343, 
344. 

Milwaukee Journal, the, 231. 

Miserere, 122. 

Missions, 282, 287. 

Models of educators, 138, 178; of 
Ignatius, 178, 186. See also edu- 
cational ideals. 

Monroe: Ps 12130) 135813565201) 
219, 260. 

Montaigne, 140. 

Montaigu, College of, 12, 13. 

Monterrey, college at, 24. 

Monumenta Germaniae 
gica, 197, 343. 

Monumenta Historica Societatis Iesu, 
abbreviated MHSI, 9, 343, 344. 

Monumenta Paedagogica S.J., con- 
tains chiefly matters of pro- 
cedure, 201. 

Moral, education to be both intellec- 
tual and moral, 186. See also 
education both intellectual and 
moral, and morals. 

Morals, Christian, to be learned 
along with letters, 59, 60, 66, 
1865187- 3085 31153275,329-c5l- 
See also education both intellec- 
tual and moral. 

More Narrow Humanistic education 
of the later Renaissance, 146- 
152M oo GI Selifo: 

Motivation of students, 127, 162. 

Mulherm, J., 46, 121, 129, 137) 146. 

Mystic union with | God, possible 
source of Ignatius’ practical 
wisdom in education, 175, 193. 


Paedago- 
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Nadal, J., S.J., 22, 68, 109, 110, 175, 
201, 275, 286, 324. 

Napoleon, educational laws of, 4. 

Narrow Humanistic Education, see 
more narrow. 

Nations: 

—, unification of, 131. 

—,at the University of Paris, 126. 

Natural sciences or the arts, 322. See 
arts, and philosophy. 

Needs: 

—,and interests served by univer- 
sities, 129. 

—,of contemporary life, relevance 
to, 133, 193, 204. 

Nelsonwi bi aioe io. Ga DommnLaL. 
142, 144, 146, 159, 164, 297. 

Newman, Cardinal, xi. 

Nicholas V, Pope, 182. 

Ninos, los, 59, 330. 

Nizzoli, Mario, 150, 202, 258. 

Norm for selecting ministries, Ig- 
natius, 41, 42. 

Nostalgic yearning for the past, Ig- 
natius and, 190. 

Notary, 333. 

Notre Dame, University of, 230. 

Novitiates, the, 288. 

Number: 

—, of Jesuit colleges in 1773, 201. 

—,of Jesuits in Ignatius’ lifetime, 
Daa 20; 

—,of Jesuits ordinarily needed to 
begin a college, 32. 

—,of students in the universities, 
40, 126. 

—, of students in the various facul- 
tiese 40-44 ele GT 420253, 

—,of students in the Roman Col- 
lege, 35, 165, 174. 

—, of students in the University of 
Cologne, 136. 

—,of students, large, in Ignatius’ 
schools and classes, 174; in 
Gregorian University today, 253. 
See also classes. 

—, of students, large, necessary for 
social objectives, 173, 253. 


Oates, W. J., 230. 

Obedience, 317. 

Objective or purpose of the Society 
Of Jesus,312)203).25 15 282.7296, 
SOLON S 21300: 

Objectives of university 
124 6 

Observor or censor, 26, 306, 309, 
Cri SelM eR y 

Obsolete, discarding the, 115, 190, 
196. 

Odofredus, 251. 


students, 
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Officials of a Jesuit university, the, 
317, 331-335. 

Olave, M., S.J., 158, 159. 

Ontroys Pais: iieecte 

Order in pursuing the branches of 
knowledge, 26, 27, 30, 75,:- 190, 
29 e300 ma 20% 

—, exceptions permissible, 190, 297, 
298, 301,°322: 

Orders, Sacred, 300. 

Organizational framework of a 
Jesuit university, 44-51; sche- 
matic outline of, 45. 

Outlook on Life: 

—, Catholic. See Catholic outlook. 

—, literature studied for it, 215. See 
also pattern of living. 

“Overlearning,” 221. 

Oviedo, A., S.J., 21. 

Oviedo, of seventeenth century, 72. 


Pace, E. A., 133, 135: 

Pachtler, G. M., S.J., 278. 

Paetow, L. J., : 

tears x, 1389, 192, 261, 264, 265, 
210, 

—-, Christian, x, 192519626 . 

—, Christian, Ignatius and, x, 192, 
196, 261, 269, 270. 

Pamplona, 9, 273. 

Paris: 

—, Jesuit college at, 20, 69, 286. 

—, method of, con mucho exercitio, 
262630) 

—, modus et ordo Parisiensis, 30. 

—, Ratio studiorum of, 324. 

—, University of, 11, 26, 30, 32, 82, 
86, 124, 158. 

Pastor, L., ix, 148, and often in the 
footnotes. 

Pattern of living, enough literature 
read to give it, 109, 215, 232, 
233. See also education and lib- 
eral education. 

Paul, St, .106;. 243; 

Paulell weope wi: 

Paul III, Pope, 20, 21, 3931205: 
153, 273, 2832203 me ae 

—,and Ciceronian Latin, 153)°153; 

Paul IV, Pope, grants Roman Col- 
lege right to confer degrees in 
arts and theology, 35. 

Paulsen, 40, 46, 53, 58) 126se2 tas 
QoO M25 ar bamaews 

Percentage of population: 

—,receiving education, 46, 
164, 165. 

—, studying Latin, 164, 165. 

Percentage of students: 

—,ignorant of Christian doctrine, 
GO Li 312" BIB a Baus 


128, 


Index 


—, studying Latin in American high 
schools, 226. 

—, pursuing knowledge for its own 
sake, 128. 

Perret, J., 234. 

Personal interest of professors in 
students, 79, 185, 187, 323. 

Peter Canisius, S.J., 22, 53, 59, 71, 
161, 167, 188; 259,-312, 330. 

Peter Lombard, 15, 60, 65, 158, 159, 
304, 326. 

Peter of Spain, Summulae Logicales, 
13; 133, 

Petrarch, 132, 136. 

Philosophy, 7. See also arts. 

—,in the College of Guyenne, 85, 
103. 

—, handmaid to theology, x, 62, 75, 
158, 178, 187, 300, 321, 322. 

—, handmaid to theology in view of 
Ignatius and of St. Thomas, x, 
fo. 158, 

—, how understood by the human- 
ists, 58, 142, 146, 159, 164, 297. 

—,in Nadal’s De Studiis S.J., 109, 
110. 

—, methods of teaching, 249-260. 


—, natural, or physics, 297, 322, 
PATER 

—,not flourishing in sixteenth cen- 
tury, 15. 

—,omitted from curriculum by 
humanists, but added by Ig- 


natius, 146, 158, 175, 176. 

—,and theology, circumstances of 
instruction in it in medieval uni- 
versities, 249, 2.50. 

—,term or time to be spent in its 
study, 327, 328. 

PimtowO3, 11, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
14p 144, 177, 192, 223, 264. 

—,on teaching truth in early youth, 
63, 64. 

Physics, Aristotelian, 297, 322, 327. 

Pius XI, Pope, 179, 181, 193, 228, 
239, 249. 

Pius XII, Pope: 

—,on adaptation to modern times, 
rf 


—, on teaching Latin, 247. 
Placement of students, 325. 


Plan for preparing teachers, pres- 
ence or lack of, 84. 
Pocty, 64/,°.202;, 322. See also 


faculty of languages or humane 
letters. 

Poggio, 132, 136, 137. 

Polanco, 410.22, 20, 110, 154, 155, 
Po owe 711958 '196,. 277, 
278. 

—, part in composing the Constitu- 
tions, 277, 2 
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Pomponio Leto, 132. 

Pontanus, J., S.J., 93. 

Pooley) BR. Cy 3264: 

Popular manner of preaching as dis- 
tinct from academic, 154, 310. 

Population: 

—, of Florence and Rome, 164, 165. 

—,smaller in Ignatius’ day than 
now, 6. 

Possevino, A‘, S.J.; 29. 

POWTAt |e 

Powicke, 254. 

Practical, or economic, or profession- 
al, or utilitarian value of studies, 
AS; 49), 74). 124-198, 134, 141, 
14077 145. loGer 1024) 163-167 
L6G LO oe Gre LOD en O08: 
210, 218, 990, Y24) 298. 247, 
B04;73213 

Practical procedures 
from 
202 

Practice of the Faith at low ebb in 
lonativs day yo l2eolo. 

Praelectio, 100, 101, 250, 301. See 
also leer and legere. 

—, meaning lecture, 250, 

Prague, university at, 38. 

Preaching in Latin, 281, 304. 

Preeminence of theology, 187. See 
also theology. the most important 
subject. 

Preserve, discard, and add, Ignatius’ 
care to; 115, 120, 158, 190, 196. 

Priests, medieval, not always grad- 
uates in theology, 129. 

Princeton University, 230. 

Principles: 

—, basic, of Jesuit education are in 
the Constitutions, 198, 199. 

—, distinguished from _ directives, 
197-199. 

—, of Education, Ignatius’, 185-193. 

—, of education, gradual formation 
of Ignatius’, 194, 195. 

Privilege of immunity of students, 
320. 

Probation, periods of established by 
Constitutions, 281. 

Procedures: 

—,in organizing appropriated ele- 


distinguished 
guiding principles, 199, 


251, 301. 


ments, Ignatius’, 29-31, 190, 
154-178. 

—, practical, distinguished from 
guiding principles, 199, 202. 


—,to be adapted to times and 
places, 189, 323. See also 
adaptation. 

Professed houses, 20, 286. 

Professed members S.J., 286, 


a4, 


287, 
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Professional studies, 115, 126, 321, 
322. See also practical. 
—,in Vergerius, 142. 


—,and liberal studies, Ignatius’ 
attitude on, 167-173. 
Professional, see practical . . . value 


of studies. 

Professors, public, 301. 

Promotion: 

—, flexible at Guyenne, 87, 102. 

—,in Ignatius’ schools, because of 
knowledge rather than time 
spent, 47; 75, 327, 328. 

Prose, purpose of, 244; ill served by 
Ciceronianism, 148. 

Provincial, the, 288. 

Psychological, Ignatius’ education 
psychologically fitted to ages of 
students, 59-66, 73-75, 188, 189. 

Psychologists, materialistic, 225. 

Public lecturers, 302, 307. 

Public schools, Ignatius’, 205, 295, 
308. 

Puget de Saint-Marc, 84. 

Publ Va] eS) 2428271882192 250, 

Punishments administered by civic 
officials, 320. See also corrector. 

Purity of conscience, 299. 

Purpose of a university, 18, 42, 53, 
181, 188, 254. See also social 
purposes of a Jesuit university, 
and Society of Jesus, end of the 
learning in. 

Purpose of this book, ix-xi, 4. 


Quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, 123, 124, 129. 

Quaestiones, questions, 253, 255, 
I5OR2o 

Quintilian, 103, 136, 138, 140, 144. 


Rashdall, ix, 44, 53, 135, 254, and 
often in the footnotes. 

Ratio docendi of the College of 
Guyenne, 85. 

Ratio Studiorum, the, ix, 3, 4, 80, 
937 LOO SLOG S10 76121 194-9077 
223 mol! 

—,an application of Ignatius’ prin- 
ciples, 196, 201. 

—, better known than Constitutions 
Soe 94) 

—,did not anticipate all future 
problems, 202, 281. 

—,does not explicitly state many 
Ignatian principles, 202. 

—, English translation of, 197. 

—,at Messina, 107, 196. 

—, paragraph of Constitutions which 
gave rise to it, 200, 323. 

—, spirit of, 206, 207. 
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—,its success throughout Europe, 
[6220 

—, successive drafts of, 200, 323. 

—,a supplement to Part IV of Con- 
stitutions, 203. 

—, of 1586, 94. 

=) Ol LOOo ELUTE 

Ratio Studiorum Parisiensis, Nadal 
i BPS plsp 

Reaction against scholasticism, 132. 

Rector: 

—, character of, 315. 

—, duties and functions of, 315, 316, 
320. 

Relaxation necessary, 325. 

Religious instruction and _ religious 
training, 59-66, 308, 309, 327, 
3295330, 

Renaissance: 

—, both development and reaction, 
kee. 

—,a form loving age, 60, 131, 146, 
148; 149, 151, 1G ieee 
258. 

Repetition to bring 
recall, 98. 

Repetitions, 252, 253, 301. 

—,and reviewings by the schol- 
astics, 302, 306, 325,328: 

Republic of Plato, 137, 139, 197, 
264. 

Research: 

—,and Ignatian universities, 52, 53, 
188, 254, 258. 

—, stated as the purpose of a uni- 
versity, 53, 254. 

Rhetoric, 11, 47, 52, 585335 melGe: 
105, 109, 147, 149, 161, 322. 
Rhetoricians, salaries of, 39, 164, 

166. 

Ribadaneira, Peter, 7, 154-157, 173, 
304, 305. 

Rivalry, 305. 

Rogers, Eric, 265. 

Roles which Ignatius expected of his 
graduates, 28, 29. See also 
Social purposes of a Jesuit uni- 
versity. 

Roman College, the, 23, 31, 34, 68, 
107, 174, 189, 195, 309. See also 
Gregorian University. 

—, authorized to grant degrees in 
arts and theology by Paul IV, 35. 

—, embodiment of Ignatius’ mature 
thought, 35. 

—,example of a Jesuit university, 


spontaneous 


b 


= number of its students, 35, 165, 
174. 

—,rapid growth of, 35. 

—, the Rules of the, 195, 309. 


Index 


—,scene of Ignatius’ firsthand ex- 
perience in education, 35. 

—, spacious new building of 1584, 
35) 


Rome: 

—, in 1593, Plan of A. Tempesta, 36. 

—,in 1610, Monumental Plan of, 
118. 

—, population of in Ignatius’ day, 
165. 


—, the University of, the Sapienza, 
39, 40, 52, 164, 166. 

Rose, Stewart, xi, 347-349. 

Rue Saint-Jacques, Dominican Con- 
vent of, 12, 14-17. 

Rules distinguished from principles, 
197-199. 

Rules of the Ratio Studiorum, 197. 

Rules of the Roman College, 195, 
309. 


Sacred Scripture, 45, 51, 54, 232, 
297, 300, 321, 326. 

—, Western World long _ content 
with translations of, 232, 322. 

Sadoleto, 149. 

Sainte Barbe, College of, 12, 13, 82, 


83. 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 5. 
Salaries of professors, 39, 40, 164, 
166 


Salerno, 128. 

Sandys, J. E., 136, 137, 150. 
Scaliger, Julius Caesar, 150, 258. 
Schematic outline of a Jesuit uni- 

versity, in 1556, 45. 
Schism, the Greek, 124. 
Schola Aquitanica, 

d études, 82, 85. 
Scholastici, scolares, 32, 290-292. 
—, approved, 291. 

Scholastics: 

—,aids to study for, 299-307. 

—, care of, after admission, 293-296. 
—, conversation of, 296. 

—, glory of God and help of souls 

their aim, 299. 

—,as lecturers in the arts before 

their study of theology, 314. 

—, meaning of the term, 32, 290. 
—, purpose of their studies, 296. 

—, renewal of vows of, 295. 

—, subjects of their study, 296-298. 
—, their hour of spiritual exercises, 

293. 

—, their pure intention in serving 

God by studying, 293. 

—, vows of, 295. 

Scholasticism, 131, 132, 134, 135. 

—,sometimes too exclusively intel- 
lectual, 131, 134. 

Schools, American, 216. 


Programme 
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Scottlzoraeel ie 

Secondary education, 45, 85, 121, 
123) 128,238: 

—, included within Ignatius’ concept 
of a university, 45. 

Secretaries, Latin, 103, 129, 134, 
144) 14891551645 1715 218: 

Self-activity of students, 43, 177, 
1S63818 72204.) 260.3015 9303; 
023, 324. 

Seminaries: 

—, teaching Latin as a science rather 
than an art even in them, 236. 

—, specific end of, 66, 330. 

Seminarium, a sehool, 167. 

Sentences of Peter Lombard, 15, 60, 
6557158159, 304.7326: 

Sermons: 

—, adapted to the people, different 
from academic manner, 154, 310. 

—, Latin, 281, 304. 

Seville, College at, 24. 

Sindico or corrector, 26, 306, 309, 
SEL, eth, Se), 

Social and cultural life, relation of 
Ignatius’ universities to. See 
social purposes. 

Social and cultural environment of 
Ignatius’ schools, 131. 

Social environment and universities, 
(hs, ADAM). ashes 

Social orders in Ignatius’ day, 131. 

Social purposes: 

—, of Christian education, 181. 

—,of Ignatius and of a Jesuit uni- 
versity, ix, 18, 22, 23, 25-29, 35, 
AAD 4 eel OG MG so. 
WAS 175.176.1782" 185, 2186: 
193, 201, 281, 296, 299, 300, 
308,310, 319: 

Society of Jesus: 

—,end or purpose or objective of, 
51205620 142825296. 510735215 
330. 

—,end of the learning acquired in 
it, 6296; S102) 

—,rapid growth of it, 24, 120. 

Solomon, M. Michael, 225. 

Sommervogel, C., S.J., 93. 

Spain, concordat with the Vatican, 
6 


Spirit: 

—,a group of principles, 185, 196. 

—,of the Constitutions on educa- 
tion, 185-193. 

—, of the Ratio Studiorum, 200, 206, 
20s 

Spiritual Exercises, the, 19, 20, 71, 
OLiOL! ols: 

Springhetti, A., S.J., 238, 241. 

Statistics: 

—, of enrollments in Latin, 226. 
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—, of Florence and Rome, 164, 165. 

Steinmueller, J. E., 217. 

Stephanus (Estienne), Robert, 13, 
88, 90, 212. 

Steps in learning a language, the, 
8 


Students, activity of in medieval 
instruction, 254, 255. 

Studies, removal from after seven 
years, 314. 

Studium generale, 125, 126. See also 
university. 

Study: 

—, aids to efficient, in Constitutions, 
S.J., 299-307. 

—, for its own sake, 171-178. 

—, percentage so pursuing it, 128. 

—, private, 306. 

Sturm, Johann: 

—, college of in Strassburg, 68, 85, 
103-106, 108, 201, 210. 

—,and the Jesuits, 105. 

Style in Latin, to be polished, 105, 
To3h28) 61628 18304 W323 sGoU, 
See also elegance. 

Suarez, F., S.J., 93, 188. 

Subjects to be studied by scholastics 
S.J., 296-298. 

Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas, 
15 oa sno GUC DT UlO e130 Blase 
158159 316852255925 8326: 

——\ atari a speculative treatise, 


Summary, called determinatio, 301. 

Summary of Ignatius’ concept of 
education, 18, 178. 

Summaries of matter studied, 306, 
SOO LES Laos 

Swift Hie 127: 

Synthesizing spirit of medieval cul- 
ture, 130-133. 


Tacchi Venturi, P., S.J., 158. 

Taylor, H., 269. 

Taylor, H. O., 147. 

Teachers, recruitment of at Guy- 
enne, 205. 

Teaching how to live and how to 
eam a living, 74, 163-173, esp. 
171. See also livelihood and 
practical ... value. 

Terminology: 

—, European and American about 
Latin and Greek, 226. 

—,of Ignatius about constitutions 
and rules, 185, 196, 197. 

Terms, the, 81, 86, 327, 328. 

—, length of, 327-329. 

—,at Guyenne, 86. 

Theistic philosophy of life, 176. 

Theology: 

—, ascetical, 54, 66, 310. 
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—,chief factor in imparting the 
well-reasoned Catholic outlook, 
54, 62, 175, 176; 187aa2e 

—, consists of scholastic and positive 
theology, canon law, and Sacred 
Scripture, 50, 54, 297, 326. 

—, crown of a Catholic liberal edu- 
cation, 176, 177, 192. 

—, cycle of four years, 51, 314, 328. 

—, for externs and lay students, 5, 
8, 26, 27, 55, 56, 57geo lees 
321, 

—, for lay students, opportunity for 
it greater in America than in 
Ignatius’ day, 56. 

—,for lay students, in Spain, 6. 

—, furnishes the strongest motives 
for theistic living, 186. 

—, illumined by philosophy, 62, 63. 

—,in Nadal’s De Studiis S.J., 110. 

—, the most important means to the 
end of the learning in the Society 
of Jesus, 321. 

—, the most important subject in the 
curriculum of a Jesuit university, 
33, 53, 54; 62, 136 Rea gemetous 
187, 321. 

—,omitted from curriculum by 
humanists, but added by Ig- 
natius, 146, 158, 175, 176. 

—, orderly sequence of courses pre- 
scribed by Ignatius, 54-57. 

—, other branches preparatory to it, 
Siok, CVA SPL. 

—,and philosophy, Ignatius’ addi- 
tion of in the curriculum, 158. 

—, positive, 50, 54, 297, 326. 

—, scholastic, 50, 54, 297, 326. 

—, both speculative and practical in 
Ignatius’ view, 66, 67, 310, 321, 
oe also in St. Thomas’ view, 
67. 

—, Summa of St. Thomas the chief 
textbook, 54, 60, 326. 

—, time to be spent in its study, 328. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 15, 54-56, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 67, 110; MI20Reras 
134, 136,139, 1465514 eee 
158-160, 326. 

—, education of, 64-66. 

—,put in place of Peter Lombard 
by Ignatius, 158-160. 

Thomas More, St., 132. 

Timeliness, Ignatius’ care for, 162, 
189. See also adaptation. 

Training: 

—, psychologically fitted to the ages 
of the students, Ignatius’ care, 
59-66, 73-75, 188, 189. 

—, the whole man to excellence of 
all faculties, Ignatius’, 175, 176, 
178, 186. 


Index 


Transfer of training, 77, 79, 155, 
235: 

Translations: 

—, of Scripture, Western World long 
content with them, 232, 322. 

—, of Classics, Western World turn- 
ing to them, 232. 

—,in teaching of Latin, use of, 82, 
90, 91, 92, 93-100. 

Transmission of old truths and dis- 
covery of new ones, 52, 53, 188, 
254, 258. 

Trilingual colleges, 321. 

Trivium of grammar, rhetoric, dia- 
lectic, 123. 


Unity of culture before 1600, 201. 

Universities: 

—,of Germany, 40, 126. 

—,largely created by needs and 
desires of populace, 115. 

—, medieval, 124-126. 

—, medieval, circumstances of in- 
struction in 249, 250. 

University: 

—,meaning of the term, 33, 34, 
124-7125, 

—, title of, from the Pope, 33, 287. 

—,of Rome, the Sapienza, 35, 39, 
52, 158, 166. 

University or universities, Jesuit: 

—,acceptance of by the Society, 
3195 320, 

—, branches to be taught in them, 
Bol 322: 

—, consists of at least 3 faculties, 33, 


—, constituted by addition of facul- 
ties of philosophy and theology, 
S325 1: 

—, during Ignatius’ lifetime, 37, 38. 

—, entered about the age of ten, 44, 
25,13: 

—, include secondary education, 45. 

—, opened to procure more wide- 
spread benefits, 41, 42. 

—, schematic outline of a Jesuit uni- 
versity, 45. 

Ursulines, 128, 166. 

Utilitarian Education, 170. See also 
practical .. . value of studies. 

Utility: 

—, of disputations in Latin, 258-260. 

—,of the liberal studies, in Ver- 
gerius, 141. 


Valla, Lorenzo, 39, 108, 137, 147. 
Van Doren, M., 269. 

Van Dyke, Paul, 83, 321. 

Van Pauteren, Jan, see Despauterius. 
Manson. G..oS.J:, 72: 
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Van Torre, Antoine, S.J., 93, 95-98, 
DILte lA 22S: 

Vergerius, Petrus Paulus, 132, 137, 
L400 R sLGO 163 9 17S 175: 
Le 2238. 4232, 

—, his De ingenuis moribus et liber- 
alibus studiis, 140. 

Vernacular: 

—,at Guyenne, 86. 

—,importance of recognized by 
Ignatius’, 48, 154, 310. 

—, little formal instruction in it in 
1550, 46, 121, 129. 

—, in the liturgy, 243, 244. 

Vernacular languages, 47, 48, 121, 
LSS Mp oOo USP tD4 Goal 7. 
AV OME PAWS), Dae DAI DAW: 
2335820618 2006310. 

—,a cause of Protestant success, 
259. 

Vernacular literatures, 138, 205. 

Vernacular translations, 150, 220, 
ONAL OEE 

—, of Classics, 232. 

—,of Scripture long satisfied the 
Western World, 232. 

Verse forms, classical, 202. 

Vienna, Jesuit college and university 
Bt 20 24e S28 OO. 

Vienna, the University of, 40. 

Villani, G. and M., 164, 165. 

Vinet, Elie, 82, 84, 85, 91, 102, 201, 
210. 

Virtu, as an educational ideal, 138. 

Virtue, Plato on, 139. 

Virtues: 

—,the intellectual, 59, 126, 175, 
186 


—,the moral, 59, 175, 186, 308, 
8 O25 25-00 12 

Vittorino da Feltre, 132, 137, 140, 
143, 150, 160, 164, 175, 177. 
VS ap 

Vives, 210, 259. 

Vocational and liberal studies, Ig- 
natius’ attitude on, 167-173. 


Walshe) 150166: 

Walz, A., O.P., 64. 

Well-Reasoned Catholic Outlook on 
Life, Ignatius’ imparting, 177. 
See also Catholic outlook. 

Weltanschauung, 177. 

Whole man: 

—, Ignatius’ training him to Christ- 
like participation in society, 175, 
176, 178; to the excellence of all 
his faculties, 186. 

—, training of, in Hebrew education, 
Lor 

Wisconsin, University of, 231, 253, 
263 
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Wolff, Christian, 77, 78, 219, 223. Ximénes, Cardinal, 9. 
Women, education of, 128, 129, 166. 
Woodward, W. H., ix, 44, 82, 87, Yale University, 230. 
90, 93, 260, also in many foot- Young men do not truly understand 


notes. metaphysics, 61-66. 


Woody, T., 78, 219. 
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